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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


Avwertcan PurrotogicaL ASsocraTion. 
1876. 


I.—On ei with the Future Indicative and tay with the 
Subjunctive in the Tragic Poets. 


Br BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


On looking over the proceedings of this Association for the 
, last few years, I have noticed that the conditional sentence in 
Greek has had at least its full share of attention ; and I should 
hesitate to introduce the subject at this meeting, especially in 
the absence of the distinguished scholar whose treatment of 
this important class of sentences has found so wide an accept- 
ance in this country, if the paper which I had prepared in 
the hope of meeting Professor Goodwin here were not of a 
statistical rather than of a theoretical character. 

At the same time, a general theoretical preface is necessary 
in order to make my results intelligible ; and I will endeavor 
to state, as simply as possible, the view of the conditional 
sentence which I have found to be serviceable in the work of 
practical instruction. 

In common with most grammarians, I divide the conditional 
sentence into four classes, for which I have been in the habit 
of using the designations “ Logical,” “Anticipatory,” “ Ideal,” 
“Unreal.” If nothing more can be said in behalf of this 
nomenclature than that it saves time, something at least has 
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been said; and I am glad to learn that a part of this nomen- 
clature, as applied to the Latin language, has found favor 
among teachers. Logical, Ideal, and Unreal conditions occur 
in Latin also. The Anticipatory is peculiar to the Greek. 


1, 1. The Logical condition states the elements in question. 
It is used of that which can be brought to the standard of fact ; 
but that standard may be for or against the truth of the post- 
ulate. All that the Logical condition asserts is the inexorable 
connection of the two members of the sentence. Aeschines 
gives us a good type (3, 188): ei Tour’ Eyer KaXwC, Exeivo aicypwc, 
ei éxeivoe kar’ abiay éreyndnoay, ovroc dvatkioc Oy orepavovrat. 

It is the favorite form of condition in argument. So the 
chorus in Thesmoph. 789 makes a home thrust when it says: 
ei xaxdy Eoper, Ti yapets’ Hudc, etwep GAnSdc Kaxdy Esper; 

It is the fairest form, and so Demosthenes as he introduces 
it (18, 10) says: Seacacse we arda xai dixata NEyw. 

I call it the Logical condition on account of this argument- 
ative use, and compare it with the indicative question and 
corresponding indicative answer. 

2. The Logical condition, like every other form of the 
conditional sentence, is particular or generic according to the 
character of the apodosis. Hence when it has its apodosis in 
the present, it has a double meaning, which adapts it admirably 
to personal argument. So especially when the form « re¢ is 
used, which may point either to a definite or to an indefinite 
person, the Logical condition is a two-edged sword, often wielded 
in the keen encounter of Attic wit. But as the é4y conditional 
with a present indicative apodosis is regularly gencric, it is not 
without reason that this form should be preferred, when dis- 
tinctly generic action is to be expressed. Just as the conative 
element is not so distinct in the present as in the imperfect, 
simply because the present has the double function of a present 
of continuance and a present of attainment, so the éay condi- 
tional is more distinctly the generic conditional. But take 
such anexample as AESCHIN. 8,196: et ree Ev Snpoxparig rerepunpeévoc 
roApg BonSeiv roi¢ mapdvoua ypapover, karadver Ti)v worreiay d¢' He 
reriunrac; and I am unable to see why such a gnomic sentence 
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should not be generic.* And when we turn from prose to 
poetry, we find the Logical condition freely employed in 
gencric as well as in particular relations, doubtless because 
poetry loves the more concrete form. But here again we 
must distinguish; for in the epic the subjunctive is the 
regular construction in generic relations, while we find the 
Logical condition more frequently in dramatic poetry than in 
prose. Note also that proverbs delight in logical forms. 


1. In the Anticipatory conditional sentence the action of 
the protasis is anticipated. For this form of the condition we 
want a word that will harmonize present and future. Antici- 
pation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for expec- 
tation and may be stretched to cover it. Anticipation treats 
the future as if it were present; and, as we find a useful 
parallel for the Logical condition in the simple indicative 
question, so we can best illustrate the Anticipatory conditional 
by the imperative, as Curtius and others have done. 

The Anticipatory conditional was divided thirty years ago 
by Baumlein (notably in his Griechische Modi, 8. 219 and 
221) into the particular and the generic, according to the 
character of the apodosis; and I have found this division of 
no little practical service in my experience of twenty years. 
Professor Goodwin, as is well known to you, came to the same 
result independently and made a more extensive application 
of the analysis—too extensive, as he himself has admitted 
with a frankness which does him all honor.f 

The Anticipatory conditional, then, as I will permit myself 
to call it, is the more common form of the generic conditional 
and the usual form of the toneless future conditional—of the 
postulated future. How it differs from e with the future 
indicative or logical future, it is the object of this paper to 
illustrate rather than to prove. 

It may be worthy of especial note that the Anticipatory 
condition is invariably used in laws, and it may also be called 
the Legal condition. 


Cece ee a ee een ee 





* Examples of the generic logical conditional might be multiplied indefinitely : 
see XEN. Occ. 11, 24; Puar. Legg. 9, 865, a.8; Dem. 23, 54 (an instructive 
passage). 

t See Transactions of American Philological Assuciation for 1874. 
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In the early language and occasionally in Attic poetry, rarely 
in Attic prose, «i with the subjunctive is found in very much 
the same sense as éay with the subjunctive. I am not disposed 
to refine on the difference; but I think that I have noticed 
that the tone approaches «i with the future indicative. This 
form, «i with the subjunctive, seems to be the older, and 
hence, when there is a transfer to oratio obliqua, the condi- 
tional appears as «i with the optative, and so the apparently 
exceptional disappearance of an oratio recta av is satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

In these transfers of the Anticipatory conditional to the 
past, we have again the division into particular and generic— 
for the so-called optative of indefinite frequency is nothing 
but the oratio obliqua of the subjunctive; for even when the 
oratio obliqua is not formally expressed, it lies in the notion of 
will, inclination, habit, which is involved in rule of action. 


As the Ideal and Unreal conditionals do not come within 
the scope of this paper, I may say briefly that 

1. The Jdeal condition (ci with the optative—optative 
with &») is the condition of the fancy. There is often an 
element of wish for or against, of hope, of fear. It is the 
great condition of illustration, and is often used in compar- 
isons, where those untrained in Greek modes of conception 
would expect the Unreal condition. 

1v. In the Unreal condition (ei with indicative—indicative 
with a»), the protasis is against reality. It is the other side 
of the Logical, and, like the Logical, is often used in argument. 
The formula of the Unreal condition is, in my judgment, 
too narrow, and the opposition should be represented as 
opposition to continuance, attainment, and completion, and 
not to past and present simply. 


But it is time to return to the point under special consider- 
ation, the relation of-the Logical Future Condition and the 
Anticipatory. 


It is a matter of every-day grammar that éa» with the 
subjunctive is the common form of the future condition in 
Greek, and the parallel is often drawn between é4» with the 
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present subjunctive and sz with the future indicative, éay with 
the aorist subjunctive and st with the future perfect indicative ; 
and it would be well, in my opinion, if teachers were to limit 
themselves to this statement, and leave out the more or less 
foreign elements of probability and practicability. It is very 
true that the anticipatory conditional has to do with practical 
matters chiefly, but so has the parallel imperative, and yet 
the imperative is not bound by probability or practicability, 
and when Menelaus says to Orestes (Eur. Or. 1593): 
GAN’ obre xalpur, iv ye un pbyye mTEpoic, 
‘* But to thy sorrow, an thou do not ’scape by wings,” 
there is a sheer contradiction of the course of nature. So 
Eur. Phoen. 1216: iy pa ye pevywr exptyne xpoc aiSépa. 

The fact then is patent enough to every one who will be at 
the pains to count, that for model Greek prose éa4y with the 
subjunctive is preferred to ei with the future indicative. The 
reason of this seems to be to a considerable extent the greater 
temporal exactness, the same greater temporal exactness which 
has wholly displaced the future indicative with the temporal 
particles, the same greater temporal exactness which has 
given so wide a sweep to the optative with a» as a sharper 
form of the future. 

In future relations, «i with the future indicative may be 
dissected into éay with the present subjunctive and ééy with 
the aorist subjunctive; and hence, whenever it is important 
to distinguish continued from concentrated action, whenever 
it is important to distinguish overlapping from priority, éay 
with the subjunctive is preferred, not only in general sentenccs 
but in particular sentences ; and it is with particular sentences 
that we have to deal in this essay. 

Now the neglect of this distinction in e with the future 
indicative shows a certain coldness, a certain indifference; 
and this added to the general rigor of the logical condition, 
which faces fact in all its grimness, gives a stern, minatory, 
prophetic tone to the future indicative, which commentators 
and grammarians have noticed, but noticed only in passing, 
and noticed without attempting to account for it. Especially 
familiar is the combination ei pA rec, in which ree is often a 
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covert second person. In the practical handling of the language 
in Greek composition, I have made it a rule to exclude «ci with 
the future indicative except in harsh threats, solemn warnings, 
in passages where dei or péAdkw would be appropriate (so-called 
modal use of the future), and with verbs and phrases of 
emotion. 

In striking contrast to the comparative infrequency of the 
combination ¢i with the future indicative in prose (and I may 
add in epic poctry), is the frequent use of it in the tragic 
poets; and having had the curiosity to examine the compara- 
tive usage of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in this 
regard, I have thought that the results might be of some 
interest to the Hellenists of this Association. In preparing 
my statistics, I have excluded all clearly generic sentences ; 
but even if these should be included, the result would not be 
materially affected ; and, though I at one time intended to 
meet any possible objection based on the mechanical metri 
causa, 1 found subsequently that the usage of Aristophanes 
completely disposed of any such superficial cavil. In spite 
of fashionable sneers at oversubtlety of distinctions and 
overrefinement of syntax, I am a firm believer in the organic 
unity of artistic character; and I should expect to find a 
specific difference under the common type in every fibre of the 
living organisms of Greek literature. Surely if the mechan- 
ical structure of the verse of Vergil and the verse of Ovid 
reflects the diverse ideals of the two poets, we may expect to 
see in the varying employment of the sterner forms of expres- 
sion a manifestation of the character of the three great tragic © 
poets. I grant, in advance, that the induction is not so wide 
as I could desire in the case of Aeschylus, who scems not to 
delight in conditional expressions so much as Sophocles, and 
far less than the lawyer-like Euripides; but even this is a 
significant fact and may deserve a closer notice. 

As I have already intimated, the three tragic poets are 
faithful to the same general type. They all deal largely in 
the future conditional, but in a decreasing ratio—always far 
excceding the normal usage of prosc, but still differing in 
their individual conception. 
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In brief, of the future conditions in Aeschylus over seventy- 
three per cent. have the future indicative, in Sophocles over 
fifty-four per cent. (and if we leave out the Oedipus Coloneus 
and Philoctetes, as 1 think we may, as much as sixty-two and 
one-half per cent.), while Euripides, approaching, as he does, 
more nearly to the language of prose, puts the majority of his 
future conditions in the é4y form, so that only about forty-three 
per cent. have «i with the future indicative. 

Of course, I cannot undertake to discuss the hundreds of 
conditional sentences which I have examined in this way, nor 
even to comment on the more striking forms. A condensed 
tabular exhibit has been prepared to accompany this paper. 

I would only add that, so far as I have observed, «i with the 
future indicative and éay with the subjunctive are seldom used 
in antithesis. Where such antitheses occur they are in the 
main confirmatory of the difference of tone already recognized. 
So Aristopa. Nub. 586. 591, in which ei orparnyhoe Krew 
presents the threatening, unfavorable alternative, jjv KAéwva 
geyswonre the favorable view. So in Xen. Cyr. 4, 1, 15 the 
favorable alternative is introduced by jv pév, the unfavorable 
by ei dé with future indicative. In Dem. 27, 20. 21. 22, 
éav pev oy—ei O° av gijce—ei 5 ab épet, WE May recognize an 
increasing hardness of tone, although that is not to be insisted 
on. A clear case is the one to which Professor Price, of the 
University of Virginia, has called my attention in Dem. 8, 17: 
ay péy roivuy 1 TO cuveoTnKos Touro orparevpa (favorable), ei o axat 
ccaduShoerac (unfavorable) ; and yet others occur in Isocr. 6, 
107; 12, 237; 15, 180; Lys. 27, 7. In Isocr. 17, 9 three 
courses are open, the worst being put in «i with future opta- 
tive (for future indicative), the other two in optative (for 
subjunctive), the passage being in oratia obliqgua. In Heron. 
6, 11, tiv perv BotrdAnoSe—ei b€ dtaypjoesSe, the same thing is 
found; but in 1, 71, ei vexnoeec—iv VEKNSTG both alternatives 
are unfavorable, and in 3, 36, 3, ei pév perapernoe—ijy Cé pi) 
perapéAnra, the usual practice seems to be reversed (as in 
Hom. Il. 1, 135. 187). 

A striking example, which lies, however, beyond our present 
sphere of observation, is found in Tueocrit. 7, 107. 109, in 
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which deliverance is besought for Pan in one case (jj péy rair’ 
épdyc), all manner of evil invoked in the other (ei & &Awe vetoerc). 

But while the antithesis of éav pév with the subjunctive and 
ei dé with the future indicative is not common, the elliptical 
use of ei dé uf following éav pév is one of the stock observations 
of the grammars. This want of correspondence in the antith- 
esis may be accounted for by the phraseological use of «i dé 
ph, ‘otherwise,’ 822 minus, as one of the numerous unconscious 
ellipses of which every language is full; but it is worth noting 
that «i dé 4A gives not only the negative but, as a rule, the 
unfavorable alternative also (e. g. Eur. Iph. Aul. 916. 917; 
Med. 241. 243), and this minatory and monitory character 
would suggest the distinct ellipsis of the future indicative, 
unless indeed «i with the subjunctive may be considered an 
equivalent. 

A striking contrast to the usage of the tragic poets is 
presented by Aristophanes. In his future conditionals, little 
more than twenty per cent. take the form «i with the future 
indicative ; and although the count was a rough one, owing to 
want of time for a careful exploration, the result is sufficiently 
accurate to establish the peculiar character of this form. Of 
sixty-seven such conditionals that I have examined, fifty-three 
are minatory or unfavorable; and it is no stretch of fancy to 
see in the others a certain mock-seriousness, which is one of 
the charms of Aristophanes. 


I had hoped to find time for the collection of statistics as to 
the usage of Attic prose-writers; but as the fact of the pre- 
ponderance of the éay conditional is sufficiently familiar, I 
have been content to limit myself for the present to two or 
three specimens. , 

And first of Thucydides. As every one knows, the usage 
of this remarkable writer is highly individual and by no 
means characteristic of normal Greek prose. No wonder, 
however, that in the greatest tragedy of Greek history, he 
should have approached the standard of tragic expression and 
exhibited proportions which are closely those of Euripides. 

The speeches in Thucydides show an unusually large pro- 
portion of Logical future conditionals. Of his future condi- 
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tionals nearly forty-five per cent. take the logical form, and of 
these logical futures only five out of fifty-two do not distinctly 
indicate an unfavorable hypothesis, or, in other words, are not 
distinctly ‘“‘ monitory and minatory.”’ This minatory character 
makes the natural tonelessness of the other form appear favor- 
able by comparison, and in fact we find that in the majority of 
éav conditionals the more favorable side is assumed. Comp. 5, 
111, 2: ci pi) cwppovdorepoy yrwseoSe with § 4: ijv ed BovrednoSe ; 
and the tone of the angry speeches of the Corcyraeans and 
Corinthians (1, 32-43) and of the warning address of Archi- 
damus (1, 80 foll.') with the paraeneses of Hermocrates (6, 
33 foll.) and of Nicias (6, 61). 

In twelve orations of Lysias—the first thirteen, omitting 
the Hpitaphios—I find twenty-one sentences with «i and 
future indicative against twenty-four with cay. To the latter 
may be added, however, seven optatives in oratio obliqua, 
which are clearly transferred from éav with the subjunctive. 
Here too, as in Thucydides, we note a much larger proportion 
of the sterner forms than is usual in prose, not a much larger 
proportion than might have been expected from the incisive 
genius of Lysias. All the examples may be refcrred to the 
classes mentioned. The conditions are either minatory and 
monitory, depend on verbs or phrases of emotion, or involve a 
modal use of the future. (See 3, 37. 43; 6,18; 7,41; 8, 1; 
10, 10. 22 (bz8) ; 12, 11. 29. 35. 70. 83. 85. 88. 90 (bis); 13, 
15 (bi) ; 18, 93. 94.) 

In Isocrates, I have selected three discourses—the Philippus, 
the Archidamus, and the De Permutatione. In the courtly 
Philippus I have noted thirty-two particular anticipatory con- 
ditionals and only two in «i with the future indicative—one 
referring to Isocrates himself (§ 82), the other to the Greeks 
generally (§ 121)—one unfavorable, the other monitory. In 
the martial Archidamus there are seven logical futures against 
twelve anticipatory conditions, and all of them fall under one 
or other of the categories mentioned (§§ 2. 10. 18. 28. 40. 56. 
107)—the last one (§ 107) giving the unfavorable antithesis 
of a condition with 4». In the De Permutatione, I have 
counted some twenty-four anticipatory conditionals and only 
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four logical futures (§§ 180. 152. 243.272). In § 130 we have 
another antithesis between the two forms—the less favorable 
preceding with «i pév, the more favorable following with jj» 3é- 

In Demosthenes De Corona ci with future indicative occurs 
only six times (§§ 7. 63. 114. 160. 205. 207), every time with 
stern, impressive tone; and in the oration against Meidias 
about twenty six per cent. of the future conditionals assume 
this form, all twelve examples noted (§$ 57. 100. 106. 109. 
118. 131. 160. 204. 206. 212, 221. 222) being monitory or 
minatory, emotional or semi-causal. 

In the speeches of Xenophon’s Anabasis the proportion seems 
to be,about the same asin Aristophanes. Worthy of note here 
also is the largely minatory character of ei with future indica- 
tive. Of thirty such conditionals that I have examined, all but 
four are distinctly minatory and the others are to be referred 
to the category of cet or péddw. 

In comparing the frequency of the é4» conditional with the 
frequency of the future logical, it may be well to take into 
consideration the abridged conditional sentence or the parti- 
cipial expressions of conditional relations. All conditional 
participles which are connected with future tenses must be 
resolved into éav with subjunctive: Aap arwy = gay Aap arw 
-n¢ -n, Aajwy = éay Adj3w -ne -n. There is no participial expres- 
sion for the stern future indicative. The tone is lost in the. 
emphasis of the temporal relation. 


I pass now to an enumeration of the forms in the Tragic Poets. 
In the first column are given the occurrences of ei with the future 
indicative, in the second those of éav with the subjunctive. 


AESCHYLUS.* 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
(2). 811 et... Piece (minatory). ( (1). $26 mecpdoouat, éav diva (ten- 
tative, i. e. semi-interrogative). 
(2). 1014 fav py recod Ae. 





SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
{1). 196 et uh rec axotoera: (minatory). | (1). 242 éav zidnove (may be consid- 
(2). 618 ei Kaproc fora, ‘is to be,’ ered generic). 
(certainty). (2). 1927 jv ph tig... Oey. 


*The text followed is that of Dindorf. 
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PERSAE. 
(1). 357 et... iferas xvégag (certainty). | (1). 529 édv wep udAy. 
(2). 869 et... devfoia® " EAA nvec-—fut. 
opt. in orat. obl. for fut. ind. (min- 
atory). 


. SUPPLICES, 
(1). 461 et uq... dbroorgoe: (minatory). | 
(2). 472 e&... wy... éxmpdgw (mina- | 
. tory). 
(3). 474 ei. . . 7€w (minatory). | 
(4). 511 et (supply éxddcecc). | 
(5). 902 e wh tec... elocv (=fut.)(mina- , 


tory). | 
(6). 924 ef Tic... "Eaiphoera (mina- | ° 
tory). | 
AGAMEMNON. 
(1). 207 et daifw, ‘am to,’ ‘ must.’ (1). 1424 éav .. . xpaivy Yedg. 
{2). 1059 ei te dpdoecc, ‘intend to,’ | (2). 1667 éav Sainwv .. . arevdivy. 
(minatory), 


(3). 1249 eizep éorac y’, ‘is to be.’ 
(4). 1838 et aroriae, ‘is to.’ 


CHOEPHORI. 
(1). 182 c... w@rote paboet, *is to.’ 
(2). 278 et uy pérequt, ‘am not to.’ 
(3). 571 ed. . . aueiyw (minatory). 
(4). 683 e¢... vexhoee (cold indiffer- 
ence). 
(5). 775 et Zeve IHoee (confidence). 


EUMENIDES: 
(1). 491 ef xparhaec, ‘is to.’ | (1). 741 Kav iodyngoc xprdy. * 
(2). 597 ef ce pdpyec (minatory). | 

SUMMARY. 


e with fut. ind. éd» with aubj. 


Prometheus Vinctus, 1 2 
Septem contra Thebas, 2 2 
Persae, . 2 1 
Supplices, 6~ 0 
Agamemnon, 4 2 
Choéphori, 5 0 
Eumenides, 2 1 

22 8 


73.33 percent. 26.67 per cent. 
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(1). 
(2). 


(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 


(8). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 


(8). 
(9). 
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SOPHOCLES. 


AJAX. 


(1). 
(2). 
(S). 


313 ei uy davoi7v (= fut. ind.) 
(minatory). 

510 et... dwoicerat, ‘is to,’ w. oixretpe 
(verb of emotion). 

1155 ef romjoerg (minatory). 

1241 e& davotuevda, ‘are to.’ 

1248 ei &EwIfoouev, ‘are to.’ 

1256 et py KaTaxTyoe (minatory ). 

1308 ei adeire, ‘undertake to,’ 
(minatory). 

1314 ci mnpuaveic (as above). 


ELECTRA. 
245 et, .xeioerat, ‘is to.” 


376 e:...2éEet¢, ‘have to say.’ (2). 
379 et wy Ansecc (minatory). (3). 


430 et yap w’ axaoec (minatory). | 

465 el cwppovioecc (stern warning). | (5). 

470 et mweboerae (as above). (6). 

503 ci uy... .e0 Katacxyoe (convic- | (7). 
tion). 

582 ei yap krevovmer, ‘are to.’ 

832 ef... broicerg (remonstrance). 


(4). 


(10). 1004 ef rTec...axatoerac (stern 


(11). 1044 ei torgoetc (as above). 


warning). 


(12). 1210 & orepfoouat, ‘am to be’ 


(emotion). 


(13). 1369 eid’ éoéSerov (stern warning). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3)- 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
(8). 


(9). 


(4). 


(1). 


528 éav,..ToAUG. 
688 fv uddAn. 

1068 Kav py éAyC. 
1184 xav pydeic eG. 


554 fy edy¢ joe. 
593 édv rep Kai A€yne. 


821 yapec ubv, fv xtdvn. 


822 Aban 0, éav So. 

938 édv dé poe tity. 

967 GAA’ iv ériozn. 

1053) ot 7 agddp 
Tuy yavne. 


, 


OKDIPUS REX. 


54 civep apgecc, ‘are to.’ 


(1). 


233 et olwryoeove (minatory). | (2). 
521 e:... xex7 Hoouat, ‘am to’ (=fut.). , (3). 


586 et éfet, ‘is to.’ 

620 et... Tpoopeva, ‘am to.’ 
666 ef... Tpoodrper, ‘are to.’ 
702 et... epeic, ‘art going to.’ 


' (4). 
(5), 
| (6). 
| (7). 


848 et per. . .Abget. | (8). 
846 cio’... .avd/oee (dread alterna- (9). 


tive). 


(10). 889 e& py... Kepdaver,. .épferat, 


3 
(stern prophetic tone). | 
| 


(11). Yul et up. ..apudaee (as above). 
(12). 1166 ¢ épzoouae (minatory). 


216 Eav FEAnC. 

321 iv Emot rid y, 

341 Kav éy@ ony oTéyu. 
461 Kav AaBye. 

605 édv pe... .AaBye. 
748 fv év ekeimye ete. 
889 in’... .erpedy. 

1062 ow éav.. gave, 


1159 qv opdcu, dioarvuat. 





imei poveg 





(1). 


(2). 648 ef oni y’... Eupevei ‘is to.’ (3). 
(3). 827 et ux) mopetaerac (minatory). (4). 
(4). 887 ei re mypavei¢ (minatory). (5). 
(5). 1181 Ket wapacvéow (=pé2Aw 7.). | (6). 
(6). 1340 e ov... Evumapaorgaee (confi- | (7). 

dent expectation). (8). 


(7). 
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OEDIPUS COLONKUS. 


628 eizep py wetcovor (confident 
expectation). 


1435 et reAeiré wot (as above). 


(9). 


[Nork.—166 ef rev’ oicecg I omit a 


merely an old conjecture. | 


(1). 
(2) 
(8). 
(4). 
(5). 


(6). 
(7). 


(8). 


(9). 462 ci... Savoruac, ‘must die.’ 
(10). 485 et... Keicerac, ‘are to.’ 
(11). 659 ei... Spey. 
TRACHINIAR, 

(1). 805 ef re dpacecc ‘dost intend to.’ | (1). 
(2). 666 e gavfoouae (after verb of | (2). 

emotion : semi-causal). (3). 
(3). 712 et re pp pevovqooua. (4). 
(4). 719 et ogaAfaerac. (5). 


(5). 
(6) 


(3). 
(4). 


(5). 
(6). 


ANTIGONR. 


59 et... wapéfouev, ‘are to.’ 

90 et Kai duvpcer. 

93 ei TavTa AéEere (minatory). 

229 nei tad? eicerat (minatory). 

234 Kei rd under éSFpa. | 
| 
| 


I (1). 
| (2). 
(3). 


307 €¢ ua... exgavetre (minatory). 

324 ef dé tavta un daveite (mina- 
tory). 

414 ei tee agerdgooe (= ind. in or. 
rect.) (minatory). 








732 et uy te AéEete (Herm. ob ph Te | (6). 
A.)s (7). 

1113 et ogadjoerac (expression of 
emotion). 


(1). 
(2). 


457 édv VEAnrE, 

505 fv. . .omdvi ioxnes. 

814 jy 0’ éAw roré (minatory). 

862 fy un. . .arecpyady. 

1040 iy pn Oave, 

1197 Kav xeiva Aebaone. 

1210 édvrep oddly. 

1407 éav ai rove dpai reAovrat. 

1448 dvordéAaiwa... éyd, el cov orepn- 
¥@ (see above, page 8). 


(10). 177 dy rag StaxwAbowuer, 


45 fv ov pp VE2n¢. 
87 éav uy Kypb&yc. 
327 éav dé toe Anody Te Kai wh. 


411 iv etpedye. 

570 éay Tidy. 

572 éav,..évéyny. 

584 édv rue vrepardueda, 
597 Kav aioypa mpdcoys. 
672 iv opaaw, 

1107 Kav 7d pgdév &, 


(7). 1246 et répwerg ‘art going to.’ 
PHILOCTETES. 
(1). 86 & & tpyaces (stern). '(1). 52 a re... Keine. 
(2). 68 e...u9 Anovqcerac (as above). | (2). 126 éav doxyre 


75 el ue, . .atovgoerat, | (3). 479 eav pdrw Cov, 
353 et... .aipfooruc (fut. opt. = fut. (4). 769 Fv uddwor. 
ind, ei almost=67¢: semi-causal). | (5). 817 Hv zpoodiyge. 
376 el... .agaiphoorro (as above). (6). 982 oid’ Hy dpday 
988 ef... .amdgerat, ‘is to.' (7.) 985 Hv un Evry. 


4 


18 B. L. Gildersleeve, 


PHILOCTETES. 


(7). 1198 ov ei...eloe (an extravagant | (8). 999 ov Rv py. 
supposition which seems natural | (9). 1259 nav... dpovic¢. 
to a man in a frenzied state). (10). 1298 éav,. . WéAn. 
(8). 1398 et... duvycdueda, ‘are to.’ (11). 1299 pv robr’ opSwd. 
(12). 1842 Av... pevody. 
(18). 1405 édv ropddote, 
To which add opt. for subj. in or. o6/. 
(14). 613 et ayouvro, 
(15). 618 ef un DEAL, 


* 


SUMMARY. 
ei with fut. ind. éav with subj. 
Ajax, . : ‘ ; ; ; 8 4 
Electra, . : ‘ ’ ; . +18 7 
Oedipus Rex, . . i ; . (12 9 
Oedipus Coloneus, : ; ; : 8 10 
Antigone, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . dil 3 
Trachiniae, : : ; ; ; 7 7 
Philoctetes, ‘ , : ; ; 8 15 


67 55 


5492 percent. 45.08 per cent. 


EURIPIDES. 
ALCESTIS, 
(1). 386 ei we dn Arfyecc. (1). 56 Kav ypavg dAyrat, 
(2). 700 e¢ riv yuvaixa. . . retoers. (2), 846 xdvrep udp. 


(3). 704 ci J jude. .-égeic (minatory). | (3). 850 jy» & obv audpTw. 
(4). 788 ef ud... remwphoeras, 


ANDROMACHE, 
(1.) 61 e Tec. . .aiodRoeraL. (1). 447 pe nwAboy Saveiv. 
(2). 254 et nH... Davpduai ye. (2). 90 7 re xai Tad. 
(3). 314 net uy. . .épnudoecc (minatory). | (3). 163 qv... 0éAy. 
(4). 378 et uy Dhoopuat, (4). 188 }v.. .nparfow, 
(5). 409 ef cwd9joeraz, (5). 202 Hv od un réxye. 
(6). '708 et ux @0epet (minatory). (6.) 388 hv... brexdpduo. 
(7), 925 et & 7&ee wdpos. (7.) 881 Hv... Havge. 


(8). 970 et mépoee wdAcv, (8). 414 Hy vrexdpdune udpov. 
(9). 1282 e...oloeras(=péAdec oloeaSat). | (9). 482 fv . PEAy. 
(10). 442 7... déAp. 
(11), 668 fv. ..uy reéxp. 
(12.) 689 Hv & ofvdupye. 
(18). 740 xnav... .KoAdcy, 
(14), 999 fv... peivworv. 





(1). 
(2). 


(8) 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(8). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 


(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
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BACCHAR, 


239 e,..Aywouar (minatory). 
786 eizep weadueoda, ‘are to.’ 
1261 et... peveire, ‘are to.’ 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7) 


HECCBA., 


347 e dé uy BovAgcouac, 

802 ei... dcagPaphoerat, 

863 et dtaBAndHoouas, ‘am to.’ 
1238 et ryd’ apxéoetc, xaxd¢ davei, 


(1). 
(2). 
(8). 
(4). 


(5). 


(8). 
(7). 


HELENA. 


919 ef dtagVepeic, ‘art going to.’ 
975 et...cvAjcere (minatory). 
1011 et 4H arodaow, 

1051 ec dé xepdava. 

1155 e xpevei. 

1631 et py pw’ éEdoere (minatory). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(8). 
(7). 
(8). 
(9) 


(10). 
(11). 
(12). 
(18). 
(14). 
(15). 
(16). 
(17). 
(18). 
(19). 
(20). 
(21). 


ELECTRA, 


48 orévw. . 1 evadweTar (emotional), 
261-8 rap 3av—ei 6% Tor’ 7E&et. 


836 aioxpor, et.. .uév ESet2ev...6 8 


ow duvfcerat. 
584 et... .goraz, ‘is to be.’ 
686 e&...zecet (solemn warning). 
10938 et © ayeiwerat, ‘is to.’ 


(1). 


(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5), 
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50 qv... onary. 

311 Hv doxye. 

355 Kavrep 24 BnrTe. 

640 Kav... éAvy, 

817 xav EASn¢ Addpa. 

823 iv avgp op dic. 

960 qv ov un Anddq wapog. 


293 Kav Kaka Afyy. 

313 iv Tee ad gary, 

399 oink, iv ye weidy, 

751 Kav riyw Kav py rhyo. 
870 aw rt Bovacbouw. 

872 Hv... .garvy tig, 

1006 Hv ov xarddvyc. 


429 iv zw (semi-interrogative). 
479 iv... Aag3n 

506 fv... cuddpur 7. 

508 av... .évdida. 

743 iv duvdueda, 

882 fv... un arodéinra, 
929 Hv. ..0 ‘EAAGS EAD, 
980 iv... 7) bd avredy, 
1049 yw... AEEy. 

1071 édvrep.. .AGBw. 
1085 7... .dpa. 

1091 fv aad. 

1176 ww ye 62 Anpdy udvov. 
1291 fv... .eAdw 

1292 ty yury yévy. 

1388 fv duvdueda, 

1392 Hv. . .dégu., 

1394 fv...u) mapas. * 
1425 iv didgig. 

1444 xnav... Diyne. 

1637 jv Atyw 


110 7 zt defauecda (semi-inter- 
rogative). 

274 Hv udday. 

582 hv 0 aordowpuat, 

638 fv Yed¢ VEAy, 

691) Hv pév 2APy. 


20 B. L. Gildersleeve, 


HERACLIDAE. 


(1). 165-8 ¢1...2u3poee (stern warning). | (1). 47 qv... .amudduroda. 


(2). 197 et... .éoraz, ‘is to be.’ (2). 67 Kav od uy VE? nc. 
(3). 248 et. . .waphou, | (3). 158 fv meravdyc. 
(4). 272 et uy... wadpoera: (minatory). (4). 253 i dixacov yom. 
(5). 373 et... 9Se¢¢ (minatory). (5). 256 édy. . wed. 
(6). 418 et dé dy dpaaw. (6). 263 iv zt cwopor Yo. 
(7). 444 péAec ci... répwo. (7). 310 qv... .oavy. 
(8). 495 et wy te... &apnyavhoouev | (8) 342 Kav Vupaine o. 
(minatory). (9). 424 nv dixaa dpa. 
(9). 593 e& yap éfopev. (10). 586 xay etpedy. 


(10). 652 e...zpoodifec (minatory). | (11). 712 qv Bary ot. 
(11). 739 et dy zo p5ouev ye rovto yap | (12). 714 Hv... xppowrrat. 
96,30¢. (13). 1020 fv wavy. 

(12). 768 et... tapaddcopuer, ‘are to.’ 
(13). 974 et dpdaece réd¢e (minatory). 


HERCULES FURENS, 


(1). 210 et... .davoburva, ‘are to.’ (1). 279 qw...doxa, ‘in case’ (semi- 
(2). 490 ef Teg, . .etoaxotoerat, int.). 
(3). 1074 ei pe xavei (minatory) (2). 848 qv ridysVe, 
(4). 1412 ef o° Operas (minatory). (3). 1282 fv dé wai pévo. 
SUPPLICES. 
(1). 521 et 'reraséuecva dh. (1). $88 ay VéAwor, 
(2). 589 et... reg &Set, ‘is to.’ (2). 389 av © amioréot. 
(3). 548 rap,3eir’ et kpu3hoovrar yVovi. | (3). 397 fv o aza/2déy, ‘in case.’ 
(4). 608 et... gavioon as, (4). 473 av... ridy por. 
(5). 711 e& wa axhoere (solemn warn- | (5). 499 iv re us) GEA. 
ing). (6). 541 av red vdsuog. 
(6). 784 ei wep dopa, ‘am to.’ (7). 1194 fv... eA Dwar. 


(8). 1208 fv... éAvdwaev, 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
(1) 305 et Vavei (stern). (1). 505 Hv Aéy ng Karr. 
(2). 827 ec wetoec (minatory). (2) 512 hv ot un ylvg waxy, 
(8) 461 et uy orépsecc. (3). 995 ovd Hv ot wy one. 


(4). 481 et ux evtphoopev, ‘are not to.’ 

(5). 501 eivep Exowoer ye, ‘is going to.’ 

(6). 697 ei déEer, ‘ wilt consent to.’ 

(7). 988 e,. &Soyxdcera, ‘is going 
to.’ 

(8). 976 et... 70070 ncouat, ‘am to.’ 

(9). 1088 et yu reice: (minatory). 


—_—i 





(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 


(7). 
(8). 
(9). 
(10). 
(11). 


(1). 


(2) 


(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 


(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
(8). 
(9). 
(10). 
(11). 


(1). 
(2). 


(3). 
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IPHIGENIA AULIDENSIS, 


108 e uy. . .elowy. 
296 et Tpocappdcer. 
654 et of y evppava., 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 


817 ef re Spdoece. (4). 
941 ef Je’ Eu’ OAsizaz, ‘is to.” (5). 
972 el tig... .éFatphoerat, ‘under- | (6). 

tukes to’ (minatory). (7). 


1171 et otparetce: (Elmsl.) (8). 
1190 et... .eb ppoviproper, (9). 
1262 et uy ce Shou. (10). 


1268 Béogar’ et Aiow Seac. 
1415 Gy3ouac.. .et ph ce adow, 


(11). 


(14). 
(15). 
(16) 


32 Kay un ov SEANC. 
150 Hv... .avrgone. 
5i5 yw... .amooreiAge. 
519 Hv cary. 

533 nav... éxpbyo., 
915 hv roAuhogs. 
1007 fv oaouw, 

1016 fv & avriBaivy, 
1025 fv... TMpdoowper, 
1184 Wy épurde. 
1166 Kdv rig o” Epyrat, 


(12, 18), 1271 xdv JéAw wav py 9é20. 


1344 Hy duvdpeda, 
1421 Hv dvvdpeda. 
1541 Hv rapdéy. 


IPHIGENIA TAURICA, 


690 &i o€.. .KTEVO. 

975 et uh we cacer boi Bor, 

986 et ui AnYducada. 

999 et... yevhoeras, 

1022 e 8 odoet, ‘is to. 

1034 ei xepdaveic, ‘ expectest to.’ 
1412 et yy... yevgoerat, 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
(8). 


(9). 
(10). 
TON, 

168 e uy meioee (minatory). (1). 
254 e., .dAobpeda., (2) 
375 et... ExTovhcomer, (3). 
445 et 0, ov yap Eorat, ry Aoyw dé | (4). 
Xphooua, . .ddoere. (5). 
648 eitep.. .evtTvyqoovory, (6). 
BH9 et ue). . .eUphow., (7). 


7150 et pyvboere, 


847 et vofoe...amaAddges Biov. 
1024 wet pz) xreveic. 


(8). 


1062 ce xatpd¢ arrecot. 
1075 atovbvopac et... .dwerat, 

CYCLOPS. 
199 et gevSduecdu, ‘are to.’ (1). 
307 e...avaAdoec (solemn re-| (2). 


monstrance). 
474 el... exdinpouer. 


5 


(3). 
(4). 
(5). 


100 fv... .Angdaper. 

337 av avadicnge. 

T54 hy Kadac eyy. 

755 qv te vag rady. 

762 iw ixtoonc. 

164 iv.. .agaviady, 

980 Hv... .Kxardoxyuwper. 
1010 ivrep un... bow. 
1219 Hv... .doxa ypoviferv, 
1230 Av vito ddvov. 


425 eav dEAn. 

527 iv xrdvyc. 

595 Hv... .onre. 

1037 xadvrep déADy. 
1130 fv... .pévo. 

1259 fv Yavne. 

1409 fv... BéAnec. 
1415 xnav pei) ppdow ye. 


217 hy SéAne. 

314 fv... déene. 
427 éav Botan. 

573 Kav péev ordoge. 
575 yv o éxdinge. 





260 Hv... .eSevped7. 
389 HY... .gavy. 

391 fy.. .g&eAabvy, 
727 édvrep.. EAPC. 
787 Kavrep.. .augedy. 
1362 fv od un’ yyeAic. 


22 B. L. Gildersleeve, 
MEDEA. 

(1). 78 e...mpocoicouey, ‘are to.’ (1). 

(2). 346 ef gevfobpeda. (2). 

(8). 852 et.. .dperae (minatory). (3). 

(4). 381 et Anpd7aopuat, (4). 

(5). 512 ef debSouas, ‘am to.’ (5). 

(6). 577 xet,..épa, ‘must.’ (6). 

(7). 981 olxrog et yevfoetar Tdde, 

(8). 1249 et xreveig og’ dp. 


Notr.—184 96/30¢ e: weiow is inter- 





rogative. 1109, 1298 are doubtful. 
ORESTES, 
(1). 157 OAcic, ef PAépapa xKevgoe | (1). 
(warning). (2). 
(2). 239 et pev eb (AbSecc). (3). 
(3). 240 e & ei¢ BAGByv ter’. (4). 
(4). 272 e¢ uy’ Eater (minatory). (5). 
(5). 804 et yap mpodeiperc, (6). 
(6). 509 et... .avraroxtevet (9). 
(7). 511 Avocet (9). (7). 
(8). 666 e.. .7Sovery, (8). 
(9). 599 et wy)... pioerat, (9). 
(10). 808 el oe pi). . .éapxéaw, ‘am to.’ | (10). 
(11). 9865 et... éoras, ‘is to.’ (11). 
(12). 940 et dé by naraxrevetré pe. (12). 
(18). 1102 ef répwphoopac. (13). 
(14). 1106 ei y’ éorar Kadac. (14). 


(15). 1212 elzep evrvyjooper. (15). 
(16). 1588 et.. .émdgec. 
RHESUS. 
(1). 118 ei ya Kuphoecg (warning). (1). 
(2). 169 et réd’ airgoee yépac. (2). 
(8). 600 e% dtoices (warning). (3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(7). 
TROADES. 
(1). 662 et... .avanricu. (1). 
(2). 735 et ydp re AéSece (solemn warn- | (2). 
ing). (3). 


890 aiva ce ei xreveic (verb of emo- 
tion: semi-causal). 

Note.—1249 et...revferac may be 
considered interrogative. 


(3). 


(4). 
. 904 Kav ev... 

. 914 Kav xaxdg d650. 

. 1059 Kav ér’ do" aicxiovec. 


69 Hv... .wy.. .codaper, 

808 Hy od xardaryc. 

559 iv dey. 

644 Fy... .cdone. 

778 iv pévyc. 

1148 fv yu oxacéueda (Dind. et 
Ht? ordow pear). 
1149 fy & wiv pa xardaxuper, 

1191 q re dp¢. 

1195 «dv pév oe oy. 

1198 fv dé... .xreivy oe. 

1200 vy rodve mapy. 

1218 dbAacce qv tic Ody. 

1316 dv dag’. 

1838 fy ov un A€éyne. 

1593 ww ye un obyne mTEpoic. 


118 4» dpa (verb implied). 
126 Kav pév aipwrrat. 

141 Kay pév rod Gpueda, 
143 éav 0 araipwot, 

521 qv re wai déy. 

572 iv & oty eyeipgc. 

880 iv... rudy. 


355 kav uy... 
701 xav dpge¢ rdde, 


118 éav Aéyye. 
914 Hy Ddve, 


Add 


, 874 
928 
- 980 J 


opt. for subj. in orat. obl. 
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PHOENISSAK, 
(1). 19 e yap rexvocecc (minatory). (1). 559 av SD Epwpat. 
(2). 244 ei re weicerat. (2). 561 Av... vexnoy. 
(3). 725 eirep...cwSHoee. (3). 571 gv EAge. 
(4). 885 e& yy Adyoug Teg... meiceTas| (4). 578 Hv SF ad xparyd7¢. 
(minatory). (5). 629 xav re yévyrat, 
(5). 1621 ef pe... Bareic. (6). 757 édv re... .ogadd. 


(7). 765 hy rbyn. 

(8). 775 qvrep xparhoy. 

(9). 777 xav gidwy tec 7. 
(10). 988 Ay AaBy. 
(1}). 975 xdv pev g0doqpev. 
(12). 976 Hy & torephonc. 

f (13). 1216 Hw uh ye.. .exobyne. 

(14). 1231 nav pév Krave, 
(15). 1280 fv av gddou, 
(16). 1657 xav arevvéry. 


SUMMARY, 
ei with fut. ind. éév with subj. 

Alcestis, ‘ ' ‘ : F 4 3 
Andromache, : : ; : 9 14 
Bacchae, ‘ : ; ; . 3 ; q 
Hecuba, 4 7 
Helena, . 6 21 
Electra, . ‘ : ‘ 6 5 
Heraclidae, 13 13 
Hercules Fureng, 4 3 
Supplices, é 8 
Hippolytus, 9 3 
Iphigenia Aulidensis, 11 16 
Iphigenia Taurica, 7 10 
Ion, . 11 8 
Cyclops, 3 5 
Medea, . : : , ‘ 8 6 
Orestes, ‘ , : ; - 16 15 
Rhesus, . ‘ ‘ 3 7 
Troades, 3 10 
Phoenissae, 5 16 

131 177 


42.53 per cent. 67.47 per cent. 


Nots.—At my request, two Fellows of the Johns Hopkins University, Mesars. 
A. D. Savage and J. H. Wheeler, undertook to revise the count, Mr. Savage 
reading half of Euripides, and Mr. Wheeler the other half and the whole of 
Sophocles. While the result has not been materially affected by the new count, 
I am glad to have the statistics brought nearer to absolute accuracy, and am 
happy to express my thanks to these scholars for their kind and intelligent 
assistance. 
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II.— On Grote’s Theory of the Structure of the Iliad. 
By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 


HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad is stated and 
defended in the second volume of his History of Greece, 
which was published in 1846. It was noticed in reviews of 
the new history in some English and American magazines. 
Most of these articles, I believe, I have seen, but I do not find 
in any of them a minute, careful examination of the new 
theory on a critical basis. The discussion is from a literary 
point of view and of a general character, containing little 
more than the expression of opinions. In Germany it seems 
to have been thought worthy of more thorough consideration. 
Several scholars whose names are familiar to students of 
Homer discussed it with different results. Friedlander pub- 
lished in 1853 a book in which he adopted and defended it. 
Diintzer in the Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie (2d Supplementband, 
1856) claimed to have already published nearly the same 
view, though he refused assent to the precise form which 
Grote proposed. Ribbeck attacked it from the Lachmann 
standpoint in Philologus (1853), aiming to show that Grote 
was wrong, not in throwing out what he did, but in regarding 
the rest as a self-consistent poem. Finally, W. Baumlein in 
Philologus (1856) subjected the theory to critical examination 
from the conservative point of view, and concluded by reject- 
ing it as merely one of many attempts, equally unsuccessful 
in his judgment, to break down the unity of the Iliad. Thus 
being approved by some and rejected on conflicting grounds 
by others, it seems still fairly open to discussion. It may 
indeed be thought that the long silence of English scholars on 
the subject is an argument for its own continuance, as showing 
that no one cares to have it interrupted, but, as the theory 
confronts every student of Homer or reader of Grote’s history, 
it may be reasonable to suppose that some would be interested 
or profited by a discussion of it. I ought perhaps in the outset 
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to say that I have no new theory of the Iliad to propose. My 
purpose is simply critical, or, if you please, destructive ; it is 
to take up the statements and arguments of Grote and see if 
they bear examination. I do not mean to argue either for or 
against the unity of the poem. Into those larger questions of 
the authorship and integrity of the poem I do not enter. Of | 
course I shall not knowingly rest any argument on a line or 
‘passage which is reasonably or generally suspected. Nor 
shall I try to evade an argument by suggesting new suspicion 
of the text. Here is the poem, which certainly received its 
present form from somebody, though we know not who it was 
or when he did his work. Our question may really be only 
as to the success or failure of a compiler or editor, but that is 
a fair subject for discussion in connection with a theory which 
aims to go behind such a man’s work and show his materials 
uncombined ; does the poem as it stands admit this analysis ? 
In my examination of the subject I have made great use of 
Biumlein’s article above mentioned, and wish to acknowledge 
fully my debt to him. Part of the same material is also to be 
found in Bergk’s History of Greek Literature, but in the general 
plan and many particulars I have followed Baumlein. ~ 

Grote’s theory may be stated best in his own words (His- 
tory of Greece, Il. p. 175 f. Am. edition) : 

“ The first book, together with the eighth, and those from 
the eleventh to the twenty-second inclusive, seem to form 
the primary organization of the poem, then properly an 
Achilleis ; the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are per- 
haps additions at the tail of this primitive poem, which still 
leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilleis. But the 
books from the second to the seventh inclusive, together with 
the tenth’? (and here he might have added the ninth also), 
“are of a wider and more comprehensive character, and 
convert the poem from an Achilleis into an Iliad. The prim- 
itive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its 
direct consequences, yet remains, after it has ceased to be 
co-extensive with the poem. The parts added, however, are 
not necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: so far 
ig this from being the case, that amongst them are com- 
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prehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian Epic. 
Nor are they more recent in date than the original: strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they belong 
to the same generation and state of society as the primitive 
Achilleis.”’ 

In support of this theory, the first statement made is that 
in the books of the original Achilleid “ the sequence of events 
is more rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit 
together in the way of cause and effect” than in the others. 
If this difference is tested by the impression made upon a 
reader by the two parts of the poem, there would be room for 
difference of opinion. It is hardly possible to expect general 
agreement in such a matter. If it be tested by the number 
of incidents crowded into a day, the difference is not very 
great. Following Faesi’s analysis, there are twenty-one days 
covered by the first book, the twenty-second day covers five 
books and nearly a sixth (ii. 1-vii. 380), the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth.days some fifty lines each, then the twenty- 
fifth day three books (viii—x.), the twenty-sixth day eight 
books (xi.—xviii.), the twenty-seventh day four books and a 
few lines more (xix. 1-xxiii. 108), then two comparatively 
short or empty days, and some twenty in the last book. Of 
course these long periods in the first and last books are made 
up by groups of ten or twelve days which are mere intervals 
in which nothing is narrated. Throwing these out, the other 
single days cover from fifty to some five thousand five hundred 
lines each, and all differ in length. In this point of view 
not much distinction can be made between the parts of the 
poem which Grote regards so differently. But let us grant 
that there is a distinction of the kind he suggests; does it 
prove difference of origin or relation to the whole poem? 
Are not such differences in the rate of movement to be looked 
for in any poem on so large a scale? Look at the Odyssey. 
There the distribution of days is much more even—many of 
them covering about the length of an average book. Only 
the fifth book corresponds to the first and last of the Iliad in 
containing in its limits twenty-one days. But there are two 
pivots of the action, two important points, one the narrative 
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of Odysseus’s return told by himself, the other his artival in 
his own house and vengeance upon the suitors. At each of 
these the time is crowded; the first, occupying one night, 
covers five books (vili.—xii.), and at.the second the events of 
two days extend over seven books (xvi.—xxiii.). This parallel 
case, where Grote admits no division, illustrates the scheme 
of days in the Iliad. The introduction and the close cover 
between them forty-two days in two books, where long inter- 
vals, of little action for the purpose of the poem, are condensed 
into a few lines. Of the intervening eight days, four are 
briefly dispatched, but the other four, containing the strug- 
gles of the Greeks without Achilles, his return, and the killing 
of Hector, belong to the crises of the story and cover respect- 
ively three, five, six,and eight books. There is in this respect 
nothing true of the Iliad which is not equally true of the 
Odyssey, and nothing true of either which would not be 
equally true of any poem expanding a single selected point 
in along story. As tothe alleged impossibility of stopping 
anywhere between books eleven and twenty-two, so as to 
break apart the separate songs, that may trouble one of the 
Lachmann school but not one who discusses the poem as a 
whole. ‘Mr. Grote goes on to say that there could never 
have been a separate poem called Patrokleia ending with the 
death of Patroklos, because he is so subordinate a character, 
‘‘ standing to Achilles in a relation of dependence, resembling 
that of Telemachus to Odysseus.”” The illustration is perhaps 
unfortunate, because recent investigators have regarded a 
Telemacheia as one of *the constituents of the Odyssey. The 
remark itself, however, is open to question. What Patroklos 
did in his brief flash of action might as well be a distinct 
song, one would think, as the achievements of any hero in 
the long war. If we had not the Iliad and Odyssey, some 
critic might well suggest that no such poem as these could be 
constructed on the events of ten or twenty days in a war of 
ten years and a subsequent wandering of another ten. 

The next general argument that Grote adduces is summed 
up in a few words on the next page (178) of the history, that 
“the consequences of the anger of Achilles do not appear 
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until the eighth book.” In other words, the poet, after con- 


centrating our attention in the first book on that anger and 
the consequent promise of Zeus to Thetis, seems to lose 
entirely from his thought for the next six books the fulfilment 
of that promise. This remark seems to rest upon the idea 
that a purpose thus formed and expressed must be put into 
immediate, if only partial, execution. Such an idea holds 
good, one may say, as what ought to be in the sphere of 
morals; but does it apply to poetry? Is the method of art 
conformed to it? Is it not rather the artistic plan, adopted 
from the experience of life, to defer the fulfilment of a prom- 
ise or a purpose, to interpose and remove obstacles one by 
one, to vary the success on both sides in a conflict, to make 
the finally defeated party prove itself hard to defeat? All 
these things contribute to tle suspense and so to the interest 
in the hearer’s or reader’s mind, and seem essential to the 
building up of a story in due proportion. Nor does this 
degree of artifice belong to a more developed stage of art 
than that in which the Achilleid must have been composed. 
The poet who imagined that dispute between Achilles and 
Agamemnon in the first book, with its skilful delineation of 
the growing anger in the words of each from vague to precise 
threats, from sarcasm and taunt to defiance and denunciation, 
was certainly equal to such simple and natural development 
of the subsequent plot. A similar delay, too, occurs at the 
end of the Achilleid when Achilles declares (xviii. 114 f.) a 
purpose to go at once to find and slay Hector, but one thing 
after another comes in to put off the execution of that pur- 
pose, so that it does not come until late the next day, in the 
twenty-second book. This I mention only to show of what 
the poet’s art was capable. 

Again it may be remarked that such prompt fulfilment as 
Grote requires of the promise of Zeus is not in harmony with 
the character of the God and of his government as shown in 
any part of the Homeric poems. He does not in either poem 
work out promptly, firmly, and openly a plan which he has 
independently and wisely formed. He is not, in the Homeric 
conception, a being strong cnough to have in himself the 
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ultimate decision of questions on which the gods are divided. 
There is a fate dimly shadowed behind him, and when by the 
materialized device of a balance he learns what that fate is 
in @ given case, he must execute it, though his heart is filled 
with pity for the losing side. Even then he acts irregularly 
and inconsistently, somewhat like the conventional oriental 
despot who gets things done somehow when he insists upon 
it, but has not the intellect or the energy to inspire obedience 
and secure efficient government. He alone knows certainly 
what the fate is, and with this knowledge and a consciousness 
of power, he lets the other gods fight among themselves, 
laughs at their wounds, and indolently allows them to outwit 
him and almost succeed in thwarting his plan, but always in 
the end has his way and exccutes the fate. Even in the 
Achilleid, after his promise to Thetis, a prayer from Agamem- 
non touches his pity and he sends (as again in xiii. 821 f.) a 
favorable prodigy which gives the Greeks a temporary success 
(viii. 246-252). Again, in book xiv. he Icts himself be 
seduced by Hera into a sleep, during which Poseidon stimu- 
lates the Greeks so that they drive back the Trojans from the 
ships and Hector is carried off stunned and senseless. In 
the thirteenth book, too, still within the Achilleid, Poseidon 
without the knowledge of Zeus secures a success for the 
Greeks on the left wing, while Zeus himself inspires the 
Trojans in the centre of the line; but it is Hector without 
helg from Zeus who finds ont and in a measure repairs the 
injury caused by Poseidon. His favor varies from one side 
to the other even in book xvii., in the battle over the body of 
Patroklos. Grote himself notices the inconsistencies in the 
action of Zeus, but only at one point where they afford him an 
argument for his theory. He speaks (p. 189) of the attitude 
of Zeus at the beginning of the fourth book as irreconcilable 
with that in the first and eighth books, saying that he “ dis- 
cusses nothing but the question of continuance or termination 
of the war, and manifests anxiety only for the salvation of 
Troy,” forgetting all about his promise to Thetis. He seems 
in this criticism to overlook entirely the words with which 
the first speech of Zeus in book iv. is introduced: 


6 
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airix’ éreiparo Kpovidne toe SiZepev “Hpny 

Kepropiowg étéeoot, TapaPAony ayopevwr* 
‘Zeus at once attempted to exasperate Hera with taunting 
words and deceitful speech.” This plainly means that the 
speech which follows is designedly insincere and may be 
expected to conflict with his words and deeds elsewhere. 
And when in the next speech he reproaches Hera with her 
hatred of Troy, but still, though unwillingly, consents to her 
desire to destroy it, there is. nothing in that inconsistent with 
his promise to Thetis, for the fulfilment of that promise by 
bringing Achilles again into the field secured the victory of 
the Greeks. In thus requiring that Zeus should begin at 
once to make his taking the Trojan side perceptible, Grote 
seems then to require something not in keeping with the char- 
acter of the god as conceived by the poet, nor yet with his 
action in the Achilleid itself. 

Again, it is not easy to see what valid objection there is to 
the common conception of the Iliad, that it was in the intent 
of the poet, as far back as we can see, to bring out in the first 
half of the poem the inability of the other Greek heroes to make 
good the absence of Achilles. It is certainly worth observing 
how carefully this purpose seems to be carried out, in bring- 
ing forward each one of the principal heroes in turn to bear 
the burden of the fight. It may be said indeed that these 
separate instances are interpolations, or rather enlargements 
of the poem by subsequent additions of whole books, ig the 
interest of other chiefs. That may perhaps be true of the 
tenth book, for instance, which most critics agree in regarding 
as a later addition. But on examination it does not appear 
that these aporeiac of other chiefs are confined to the part of 
the poem which Grote would reject. Menelaus is made prom- 
inent in iii. and xvii., Diomedes in v., Aias Telamonius in vii. 
and xv., Agamemnon has his turn in xi., and Patroklos in 
xvi. All these displays of valor are actually conditioned 
upon the absence of Achilles from the field, and are at the 
same time poetically conditions of his return to it. They are 
actually conditioned upon his absence, for apparently there 
would be no occasion or room for them in the story, were he 
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present. They are poetically conditions of his return, because 
as the poem stands, it seems that the poet designedly post- 
poned his return until after they had all been worked into his 
plot. Now how does Grote deal with this view of the relation 
of these books to the rest? That they contain the “ attempts 
of the other heroes to compensate for the absence of Achilles,” 
says he, “is noway borne out by the poet himself. From the 
second to the seventh book, Achilles is scarcely alluded to. 
* * * He is mentioned two or three times as absent, and 
Agamemnon (ii. 877) regrets the quarrel, but we never hear 
any such exhortation as ‘ Let us do our best to make up for 
the absence of Achilles.’’’ (Note, p. 192.) As to this last 
remark, it is true there is no such exhortation to be found in 
those books, but it is also true that there is none in the much 
longer passage of the poem included in book viii. and books 
xi.—xvii. inclusive, that is, in the whole Achilleid before his 
return—so that the remark should have no force as an argu- 
ment against books iivii. The only approach to such a 
remark is made when Hera in v. and Poseidon in xiii. and 
xiv. exhort the Greeks not to let the absence of Achilles make 
so much difference in their success. As to the frequency of 
reference to Achilles, there are twenty places where his name 
occurs in the three thousand four hundred lines of these books, 
and in the books of the Achilleid in which he does not take 
part in the action (viii., xii.-xv.), containing three thousand 
one hundred lines, there are only fourteen references to him. 
Grote further remarks that these books (ii.—vii.) show ‘ not 
the insufficiency of all the other heroes without Achilles, but 
the perfect sufficiency of the Greeks under Diomedes, Aga- 
memnon, etc., to make head against Troy.” The object of 
the Greeks however was not to make head against Trojan 
attack, but to capture the city by defeating utterly the Trojan 
army, and this they cannot do in these books—nor do they 
make any appreciable progress towards it. There is very 
little fighting, comparatively, in these books, for there is none 
at all in ii., and almost none in iv., while iii. and vii. are 
taken up with the two duels of chosen champions, and vi. with 
Hector’s visit to Troy. So the only book full of fighting is 
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the fifth, where the Greeks certainly have the advantage on 
the whole, but not more than they do afterwards at the begin- 
ning of xi., until their chief heroes are wounded. Of course, 
tn speaking of the relative valor and success of the two par- 
ties in the Homeric battles, one must not leave out of view 
the influence of the gods, which is continually exerted, first 
on one side, then on the other. It may truly be said, I think, 
that no hero gains striking advantage on either side, without 
an explanation of it by reference to the help of a deity ; and 
hence to trace the varying successes of the two sides, it is 
only necessary to note the intervention of the divine power 
here or there. Grote seems to lose this fact out of sight for 
the moment when he speaks (in the same note) of the glory 
of Diomedes as beyond that of Achilles; for the successes of 
Diomedes are due to the presence of Athene in his chariot, 
stop when she leaves him, and never approach to the feat of 
Achilles in killing Hector. The want of prompt fulfilment of 
the promise of Zeus to Thetis is due simply to the interven- 
tion of other deities which Zeus allows or which for a time 
goes on without his knowledge, and it is not confined to books 
ii—vii. The change from Greek success to Trojan success is 
gradual, but it must begin to be perceptible somewhere. 
Why should not that first marked success come in the eighth 
book, without casting suspicion on the six books that precede 
it? Athene, as has been mentioned, gives the Greeks their 
success in v. Then in viii. she and Hera start from Olympus 
to help them again, but are intercepted and sent back by Iris 
as the messenger of Zeus. After that they do nothing directly 
to aid the Greeks, who suffer in consequence. But Hera in 
xiv. seduces Zeus to slumber, and meanwhile Poseidon does 
his part to put off the fulfilment of the promise to Thetis by 
helping the Greeks most actively. Previously too in xi. 
Agamemnon has driven the Trojans back from the camp to 
the very walls of Troy, and Zeus himself sends word to 
Hector not to risk a conflict with him, but to keep out of the 
fight until Agamemnon is wounded and withdraws. Thus 
Zeus himself, as has been pointed out before, allows a tempo- 
rary triumph to the Greeks within the limits of the Achilleid, 
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a fact which shows that similar successes of the Greeks in 
books ii.—vii. ought not to be used to cast doubt on the genu- 
ineness of those books. 

The next point to be considered is the criticism of the way 
in which this enlargement, as Grote considers it, is connected 
at each end with the rest of the poem. At each place there 
is in his opinion an awkwardness or difficulty which marks 
the union of old garment and new cloth. At the beginning 
of the second book the awkwardness is that the dream and 
its false message ‘‘ produce no effect. For in the first place 
Agamemnon takes a step very different from that which his 
dream recommended, and in the next place, when the Grecian 
army is at length armed and goes forth to battle, it does not 
experience defeat, but carries on a successful day’s fight.” 
To test the justness of this criticism (which, by the way, 
betrays the same desire to have results brought about at once 
which has already been noticed), let us ask: Why does Zeus 
send the dream at all? Evidently to induce Agamemnon to 
do something which without the dream he would not be so 
ready to do—that is, of course, to lead out his army to battle. 
Why should Agamemnon need such encouragement to do this, 
but for the plague and the retirement of Achilles? This inci- 
dent then grows naturally out of the first book, and something 
like this was almost necessary to bring on the fighting in which 
sooner or later the Grecks were to feel the need‘ of Achilles. 
It resembles very closely the treacherous suggestion made by 
Athene to Pandaros, whereby the contest is reopened in 
breach of the truce, in the fourth book. The dream then 
plainly produces its effect, though not immediately. Aga- 
memnon trifles with the army, and, when they take in earnest 
his proposition of an instant return home, the intended effect 
of thé dream is almost defeated; but as soon as that mistake 
is corrected the designed consequences do follow in the 
marching out of both hosts to battle. Again the duel between 
Menelaus and Paris postpones the general combat, but, after 
that is over, on the same day comes the fighting of books 
iv.-vii. There is no fighting at all mentioned in the first 
book, and only a single passage (490 ff.), where Achilles is 
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said to abstain for twelve days from going to the agora or into 
battle, may be thought to imply it. How then should the 
poem go on from that first book ? As it does in the eighth 
book, Grote would answer. But then at the very beginning 
of that book we find Zeus (10-17) forbidding the gods to aid 
either party—which command Athene (38-37) at once inter- 
prets as unfavorable to the Greeks, but promises to obey. 
This implies previous participation of some gods in the fight- 
ing, which has occurred with the express consent of Zeus in 
iv. and v. but has not been at all suggested if books ii.—vii. are 
omitted. In a note (p. 185), Grote modifies his opinion so 
as to include the dream, taking in the first forty-seven lines 
of the second book into his Achilleid, and going on from 
there to the eighth book. This is including, however, a little 
too much, for the last six lines of these forty-seven describe 
Agamemnon’s dressing himself, and represent him as putting 
on his ordinary clothes for peaceful life, throwing his sword 
over his shoulder, and taking liis sceptre in his hand. This 
is all right for the second book, where he goes out to call the 
Greeks, to an assembly. But in the eighth book the first 
thing told of him is that in the midst of battle, about noon, 
he with other chiefs is terrified by the hostile thunder of Zeus, 
and retreats before the enemy. Now that description of his 
going forth in peaceful array to the ships of the Greeks is 
certainly left purposeless, and is inconsistent with what fol- 
lows, if we go on from there to the eighth book. Suppose 
these six lines be dropped, and we read on from ii. 41 into 
the eighth book, then the difficulty remains that the dream 
should be so narrated and no subsequent reference ever made 
to it. In the prayer of Agamemnon himself in viii. 228-244, 
which he introduces by reference to former vows and boasts 
of the Greeks and bases upon his past offerings at the altars 
of Zeus, there is no allusion to this dream. The poet may 
well have forgotten the dream since three thousand five hun- 
dred lines have intervened, but could he at the distance of 
only two hundred lines ? 

But what shall be said of the false suggestion made by 
Agamemnon to the assembled army, which becomes the point 
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of junction between Achilleid and Iliad, if the Achilleid went 
on from ii. 41 (or 47) to viii.1? How can that be explained? 
Grote says the object was to introduce the splendid picture of 
the sudden breaking up of the assembly and the interference 
of Odysseus to bring the men back, together with the episode 
of Thersites. Thus he intends, if I understand him, to sug- 
gest that this part was an addition when the enlargement was 
made. Surely this is not a necessary and hardly a probable 
inference. Why should not such a scene be introduced and 
in such a way by the supposed poet of the Achilleid? In 
what respect is this picture out of place in a poem devoted 
chiefly to Achilles, any more than the scene at the close of 
the first book, where Hephaestos acts as cupbearer among the 
gods, or the elaborate description of Agamemnon’s arming at 
the beginning of the eleventh book? That it comes in just 
here does not indicate a juncture here of old and new, for 
there seems to be but one other place in the Achilleid where 
it could fittingly come, and that is at i. 54. If one may offer 
a suggestion, it seems more probable, to work back from effect 
to design, that the poet’s object in introducing the scene at all 
was to increase the glory of the Greek heroes, by showing with 
what difficulties they had to contend in their own followers—to 
bring more clearly before the mind the effect on the army of 
its nine years of fruitless war and absence from home. This, 
it is true, widens the view to take in the whole war, but not 
any more than do the dporetac of Agamemnon in xi. and 
Menelaus in xvii., and the battle of the gods in xx. 

Again, at the close of the seventh book, Grote finds similar 
difficulty in the construction of the wall around the Greek 
camp, which seems to him to reveal the hand of an enlarger. 
‘‘As the poem now stands,” says he (p. 186), no plausible 
reason is assigned why “ the wall should be built.” ‘ Nestor 
proposes it without any constraining necessity, for the Greeks 
are in a career of victory,” etc. This is certainly too strong a 
statement. There seems to be sufficient reason for anxiety 
on the part of the Greeks in the utter disappointment of the 
hopes with which they entered the battle. These hopes are 
expressed by Agamemnon in il. 87, 413-18, and by Nestor in 
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ii. 486, being founded on the recent dream and looking to the 
capture of Troy on that day. Instead of such a triumph, 
though they had fought well and Diomedes by the present aid 
of Athene had achieved wonders, yet they had gained nothing, 
and repeatedly (v. TOL, vi. 107 ff., vii. 17) they are spoken of 
as hard pressed and giving way. They are not in a “ career of 
victory,” but just holding their own against attack and in 
danger of being driven back to the ships (iv. 247 f., v. 791). 
Grote adds: ‘The Trojans are making offers of compromise 
which imply conscious weakness.’”’ Now this offer of compro- 
mise is expressly founded (vii. 851) by Antenor, who proposes 
it in the Trojan assembly, on the recent violation of the sworn 
truce by one of his own party, which in his view injures their 
prospects of success. Priam, apparently having no idea that 
the Greeks will accept the offer, adds to it a proposition for a 
truce until the dead are disposed of, with the expressed (vii. 
877) intention of renewing the fight after it. But before this 
message comes, Nestor has made in the Greek assembly (vii. 
337-43) the proposition to build a wall for the protection of 
the ships and themselves. And there is no hint in the answer 
of the Greeks to the Trojan message that they detect a confes- 
sion of weakness in it. Still, granting that the proposal of a 
compromise and truce does imply conscious weakness in the 
Trojans, the fact that Nestor’s suggestion of the wall precedes 
the coming of that proposal is a sufficient answer to the 
asserted inconsistency between them. 

Grote goes on to show how on his theory the mention of 
the wall-building came to be introduced here. He supposes 
it to have been introduced because after the “brilliant scenes” 
in the books from the second to the seventh, it would surprise 
any one to find a wall spoken of at once in the eighth without 
any mention of its construction or previous existence, while 
in the Achilleid, passing at once from the first to the eighth 
book, there was no such previous success of the Grecks to 
make the existence of a wall seem strange. In his words, 
‘‘ since the Achilleis immediately after the promise of Zeus to 
Thetis went on to describe the fulfilment of that promise and 
the ensuing disasters of the Greeks, there was nothing to 
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surprise any one in hearing that their camp was fortified.” 
It does not seem quite clear how disasters, following upon 
and caused by a promise, should make the existence of a pre- 
vious wall seem natural. The connection between disasters and 
promise would rather suggest that there had been no disasters 
and hence no need of a wall before the promise was made. 
In the first book there is no mention of the wall, though it 
might well have occurred, especially at 344, where Achilles 
says Agamemnon cannot plan for the future how the Greeks 
shall fight safely by their ships, and again at 409, where he 
asks Zeus to help the Trojans to drive the Greeks to their 
ships and the water’s edge. Inthe Achilleid the first mention 
of the walls would be at viii. 177, where Hector speaks with 
contempt of them. His reference to them agrees better with 
their recent erection. ‘1am sure,” says he, * that Zeus has 
appointed victory for me, but woe for the Greeks ; fools, who, 
you see, were building these walls here, weak things, not 
worth a thought.”’ He would hardly speak so if the walls 
had stood nine years, although, as a friend suggests to me, 
this contemptuous language just here may be ascribed to the 
excitement of success which would make the walls seem now 
a trifling obstacle in his way. Another reference to the walls 
as just built occurs in ix. 848-51, but Grote rejects that book. 
In regard to this wall-building, I do not undertake to defend 
the seventh book as it stands; I have only tried to show that 
Grote’s criticism of it is open to objection. But there are 
other difficulties about it, which give probability to Bergk’s 
(hist. Gr. Literature) recognition of a later hand in the form 
of its account of the building of the wall. 

I have now discussed the principal points which Grote urges 
in support of his general theory, passing over his treatment 
of the ninth book, because one might accept what he says of 
that book without accepting his theory of an Achilleid. But 
I do not wish to stop without noticing that part of his discus- 
sion, because it seems open to criticism, and the topic itself is 
interesting to all students of the Iliad. Grote’s reasons for 
rejecting the ninth book may be briefly stated. There are 
passages in the eleventh, thirteenth, and sixteenth books, in 
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the mouths of Achilles, Patroklos, Nestor, and Poseidon, which 
not only wholly ignore, but are inconsistent with, such a pre- 
vious embassy carrying full apology and offers of restitution 
and compensation from Agamemnon to Achilles. Nothing 
more than such an offer is asked by Achilles from Thetis and 
by her from Zeus in the first book, so that this ninth book 
ought to end the poem if it belonged with the first. The 
terror of Agamemnon in the ninth book is neither accounted 
for by any previous disasters of the Greeks, nor consistent 
with his valor in the eleventh book. And finally the refusal 
of the offers by Achilles carries his pride and egotism to an 
excess such as to shock the Greek sentiment of Nemesis. 
These last two points may be taken up first, as I shall treat 
them briefly. The disasters of the Greeks in the previous 
books do not account for Agamemnon’s “ abject terror” in 
the ninth book. Elsewhere Grote has admitted that the dis- 
asters of the Greeks begin in the eighth book, and the fact 
appears strongly emphasized by the encampment of the Tro- 
jans outside the wall with the purpose, avowed by Hector, of 
preventing the Greeks from escaping in their ships under 
cover of the night. This is the very thing suggested by Aga- 
memnon in the beginning of the ninth book, and for a long 
time no one knows what answer to make. Moreover it is not 
he who proposes the embassy, but Nestor, and Nestor too has 
already proposed, apparently for the first time, the stationing 
of a guard about the camp. That the fear of Agamemnon 
here is inconsistent with his gallantry in the eleventh book, 
shortlived as that display is and solitary, ought not to surprise 
any one who observes how all the heroes, except perhaps 
Aias and Diomedes, change often from one extreme to the 
other. That the obstinate refusal of Achilles to be reconciled 
to Agamemnon goes “ beyond even the largest exigencies of 
insulted honor” is what one cannot so surely determine for 
another age and a different race of men. Such nursing of 
revenge might easily be paralleled from fact or fiction, and 
certainly cannot be ruled out from the possible conceptions of 
a Homer by the standard of a scholar and philosopher. And 
if it shocked the Greek sentiment of Nemesis, as well it might, 
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do we not find in the poem that sentiment justified by the 
death of Patroklos, which would not have occurred had 
Achilles yielded sooner? I know it is denied that this can be 
regarded as a penalty inflicted on Achilles; I know it is not 
expressly so explained anywhere in the poem; but I can hardly 
think any one can read the Iliad or hear its story told without 
so connecting the two events in his mind, even if the ninth 
book is left out, and much less if it is included. It may be 
here observed that the idea of Nemesis is much more clearly 
formulated and recognized in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and 
in the later Greek poetry than in either; and this may account 
for the absence of direct reference to it in this connection. 

It is argued further by Grote that nothing more is asked by 
Achilles and Thetis of Zeus in the first book than “ that Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong 
they have done their capital warrior and humbled in the dust 
in expiation of it.” This he regards as accomplished in the 
ninth book, so that the further progress of the poem after it 
is inconsistent. Now what Achilles really asks in i. 408-12 
is that by the aid of Zeus the Trojans may drive the Greeks 
to their ships and the water’s edge, slaying them, so that the 
Greeks and Agamemnon may fully learn their folly in insulting 
him. In xvi. 61 ff the same idea recurs. ‘I intended,” 
says he, “not to lay aside my wrath until the din of battle 
should have come to my ships.”’ It may be added that this 
phrase “to my ships” does not occur in the first book, but is 
to be found in the formal answer sent to Agamemnon, at the 
extreme of Achilles’s wrath, in ix. 650 ff. Now the situation 
in book viii., though bad enough, as has been said, to justify 
great disappointment and anxiety on the part of Agamemnon, 
is not yet bad enough to satisfy that fixed terminus of wrath 
on the part of Achilles. The Trojans with inspiration from 
Zeus (viii. 8385) drive the Greeks back to the trench and 
wall and are encouraged to encamp on the field, but they 
do not yet pass the wall or threaten the ships. Hence the 
remark of Grote (note, p. 182) that the subsequent defeats of 
the Greeks are causeless cannot be defended. There is no 
suggestion in the prayer of Achilles in book i. of compensation 
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or restitution of Briseis, and so the offers made in the ninth 
book do not satisfy him—he waits for something else. Now 
the whole tenor of the ninth book is in entire harmony with 
these expressions of Achilles in i. and xvi., and constitutes an 
explanation or expansion of them as well as of the pane 
ovdopéry of the first line of the whole poem, without which 
expansion, one may boldly say, we should only half understand 
the conception of the poet. 1t may be not original, but if not, 
we must admit that some one else saw better than the first 
poet what was involved in those words and thus developed it. 
The speech of Achilles in rejecting the offers of the embassy 
is a most complete and powerful expression of such a state of 
mind as is only suggested by his words ini. and xvi. His 
love of glory in war is gone altogether for the time (316-322). 
He chooses (898-415) a long, peaceful, quiet life, instead of 
the brief but glorious career which he decides for in xviii. 
He dwells continually on the old wrong donc to him, repeat- 
ing it over and over in almost the same words (3385 f., 344, 
8367 f., 875, cf. 646 f.). In ‘the view of such a passion gifts 
are nothing, and he labors in his language to express fully 
his contempt for them: not ten or twenty times as many as 
are now offered, not all the wealth of Orchomenos or Egyptian 
Thebes, not gifts countless as the sand or the dust (879-85) 
will pacify him until—what? He repeats here, with this 
intense emphasis, the idea expressed more preciscly in i. and 
xvi. ‘‘ Until Agamemnon shall discharge for me the whole 
bitter outrage” (ix.387). That line, in that connection, cannot 
be explained unless by Achilles’s own words, in the Achilleid 
itself, until the suffering of the Greeks from his absence had 
reached the limit his passion had fixed. This is the only 
adequate conception of the “accursed wrath” of Achilles. If 
we compare with this his speech in xvi., where he gives up in 
a measure his original purpose and consents to Ict Patroklos 
lead his men to battle, we find the same feeling there. He 
ropeats there in 54 and 58 his complaint in nearly the 
same words. He repeats, as was mentioned above, the same 
intended limit to his inaction. But he does not speak so 
strongly in other respects, both because he is addressing his 
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friend, not the messengers of his enemy, and because he is 
now laying aside in a measure his former wrath. The rest of 
the speech will be considered farther on in another connection. 
This then is the answer to Grote’s argument that Achilles 
asks nothing more than the humiliation of the Greeks and 
the return of Briseis, and that therefore, to be consistent with 
himself, he ought to accept the offer made in the ninth book. 
He does ask something more in i., as he himself says he had 
in xvi., and with these two passages of the Achilleid his conduct 
in ix. is consistent, and these are the only places in the poem 
where he suggests a limit to his wrath. 

We take up now the subsequent passages which scem to 
Grote irreconcilable with the previous occurrence of the 
embassy of the ninth book, and which constitute the str ongest 

argument against that book. 

The first of these is in xi. 609 f., where Achilles, seeing a 
wounded man borne to Nestor’s tent, calls Patroklos to go 
and learn who it was, and says to him: ‘“‘ Now I think the 
Greeks will come to my knees in supplication, for their need 
is no longer to be borne.” It cannot be denied that it is 
strange that in this remark there is no reference to the ninth 
book ; he would naturally say ‘ will come agazn,”’ if the ninth 
book had preceded. It does not seem, however, “a glaring 
inconsistency,” as Grote calls it, for it appears from the ninth 
book that Achilles expected to be approached again and again 
in the same way. At the beginning of his address in answer 
to Odysseus le says (ix. 809 ff.): “It is best to declare my 
purpose to you bluntly, # * that ye may not come one after 
another to sit down and coax me.” His remark in xi. then 
seems to mean that he expects what those words in ix. were 
designed to prevent. 

Again in xi. 656-803, in Nestor’s appeal to Patroklos to 
urge Achilles to relent at least so far as to Iect Patroklos take 
his armor and go into battle, Grote finds an argument against 
the ninth book in the absence of any reference to the offers 
there made. But what place is there for such reference ? 
Remorse for the rejection of that offer would hardly move 
Achilles if the present disasters of the Greeks did not. And 
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Nestor had no authority to renew the offer without consulting 
Agamemnon. Furthermore, there is in the speech a passage 
which seems to allude distantly, as would be natural, to the 
fact that.an attempt to persuade Achilles had been made and 
failed. After reminding Patroklos how his father Menoetios 
had directed him to influence Achilles with good advice, Nestor 
adds (xi. 790 ff.): “ but even now remind him of this, if per- 
haps he may yield. Who knows but that with a god’s help 
you may move his mind by counsel? There is power in the 
persuasion of a friend.” These words gain meaning if they 
are taken as contrasting this appeal from a friend with the 
failure of the formal embassy. 

Next comes, in the thirteenth book (95-124), the exhorta- 
tion of Poseidon to the Greeks in battle, in which, admitting 
the injury done by Agamemnon to Achilles, he says: ‘even 
if he is to blame, it is not for us to be slack in fighting.” 
Then follows a line (115) which Grote translates: ‘let us make 
an effort to heal the sore; the minds of good men admit this 
healing process’’: add’ axewpeSa Sadocov axeoral rm ppévec ErIrGv. 
The rest of the speech refers only to courage in battle. Grote 
regards this line as quite inconsistent with the supposition that 
an attempt to “heal the sore” had already been made in the 
ninth book without success. It would be so certainly, but is 
the line to be understood as he translates it? His idea seems 
to rest upon a suggestion made by Heyne in his notes on the 
Iliad without any argument to support it, which apparently 
has not been adopted by later scholars so far as I can ascertain. 
At least Faesi and Passow (in his Lexicon) return to the earlier 
understanding of the line as referring to making good by valor 
the loss of Achilles, an exhortation which the same god utters 
without any possible ambiguity in xiv. 864-375. This suits 
better the use of Saecov, and the whole context. The line 
then means in its connection: ‘“ Even if Agamemnon is to 
blame for the absence of Achilles, it is not for us to be slack 
in fighting, but let us at once make up the loss; the courage of 
the brave is not beyond repair. But do ye no longer, being 
all chief heroes in the host, neglect your prerogative of valorous 
defence.” On this view, all lack of reference or place for 
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reference to book ix. vanishes. The conversation between 
Achilles and Patroklos in xvi. 21-100 and the address of 
Patroklos to his troops in xvi. 269-274 are the next passages 
which Grote takes up, and the difficulty that he finds with all 
of them is the same, that they are inconsistent with the pre- 
vious occurrence of such an offer of restitution and compen- 
sation as is made in the ninth book. It is not perhaps worth 
while to consider the passages singly ; let it suffice to say that 
while with Grote’s conception of the wrath of Achilles, that 
it would yield at once to the offer of the ninth book, they are 
fatal to the genuineness of that book, on the other hand if 
one reads them with the idea of Achilles’s wrath expressed by 
him in i. and xvi., there appears no reason for reference to a 
premature and unsuccessful attempt to propitiate him, which, 
when it was made, he treated as an insult. Moreover, as is 
well suggested by Baumlein, there is apparent in xi. and xvi. . 
a gradual giving way of the anger of Achilles, which is best 
explained by the unrecognized effect upon him of the embassy 
with its offer of atonement. It appears first in his taking 
interest enough in the combat to stand on his ship and watch 
it (xi. 600 f.), then in his sending Patroklos to inquire who 
the wounded man was (611 f.), then in his sympathetic 
suggestion, when he returns, that it may be pity for the 
Greeks that makes him come weeping back (xvi. 17 f.), and 
finally in his permission to him to go into the battle and the 
eagerness with which he hurries him off (xvi. 80 f., 125-8). 
A similar gradual change of feeling in the three speeches of 
Achilles in book ix. is pointed out by Gladstone in his Homeric 
Studies. ‘I will go home to-morrow,” he says to Ulysses; 
‘* We will deliberate to-morrow whether to go home or not,” 
to Phoenix; “I will not fight until Hector threatens my 
ships,” to Aias. 

The same thing is true of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
books which has just been said of the sixteenth. The gencral 
absence of reference to the ninth book will not seem strange 
if one has in mind the conception of the wrath of Achilles 
now suggested, that it made him scorn offers of apology and 
atonement until it had seen its satisfaction in a full measure 
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of calamity to the Greek army. The offer made in the ninth 
book seemed to him of so little importance when made, and 
is now so driven out of his mind by the death of his friend, 
that he does not once think of it. His rejection of that offer 
was but a part of his whole conduct, consistent with the rest, 
and what he now repents of is the whole, not any part by 
itself. And why should Agamemnon, in this critical time of 
reconciliation, risk provoking Achilles again by referring to 
his refusal of that offer? He does mention, in his only speech 
bearing upon the quarrel, that he offers now the same gifts as 
before (xix. 140 f.); but that passage with three others which 
expressly refer to the embassy of the ninth book Grote regards 
as interpolations. These passages may well be defended, but 
there is no room to do it here. 

Two other passages, subsequent to the ninth book and 
seeming to imply it, ought to be mentioned, to which Grote 
does not refer. One is xi. 794 f., where Nestor says to 
Patroklos: ‘* But if Achilles is in dread of some oracle and 
his mother has given him a warning from Zeus, let him send 
you in his place.”” Now there is no previous mention of any 
warning from Thetis to Achilles, except in his words in ix. 
410-16. If it be objected that when Patroklos repeats Cxvi. 
36 f.) this conjecture of Nestor’s, Achilles answers (xvi. 50 f.): 
‘‘T am not in dread of any oracle, nor has my mother warned 
me from Zeus,” the answer is plain that the denial of Achilles 
means: “ That is not my reason for refusing to go into battle.” 
Such a form of expression in Greek is illustrated often, ¢. g. 
Ky. Joan. ix. 8. Again, when in xiv. 74-81 Agamemnon for 
the third time proposes a return home, none of the chiefs 
present suggests an effort to appease Achilles, or makes any 
reference to him. Does not this, in the Achilleid, consist 
perfectly with the previous failure of such an attempt, and 
need explanation if the ninth book is rejected? The first 
occasion of such a proposition was in il. 139 ff., when all the 
chiefs knew it was not made in earnest; the second in ix. 
26 ff., when the embassy follows. 

Let me now say in conclusion again that my only attempt 
has been to present what could fairly be said (passing over a 
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few minor points) in criticism of Grote’s theory and of his 
arguments in support of it. My study of it has impressed me 
with admiration of his clear view and firm grasp of the sub- 
stance of the poem, which is the more remarkable when one 
remembers that this theory forms but a brief episode in the 
grand movement of his noble investigation of Greek history. 
His theory may be open to fewer objections than any other, 
but I do not see how some of the objections to it can be 
removed. It will perhaps seem to some that my criticisms 
upon it are concerned with minute points. It is on single lines 
and phrases, however, that the question must turn in great 
measure, as there is no ground for argument except in what 
the poem itself furnishes. On the whole I would rather accept 
the Iliad as it is, considering it a single poem with a poetic 
freedom in disregarding inconsistencies and subordinating 
even natural sequence to occasional impulse, than accept 
Grote’s explanation of its present shape. 

It may be worth while to add that, so far as I can ascertain, 
the different investigations seeking in the language or metre 
of different parts of the Homeric poems a criterion of differ- 
ence of age, such as Giseke’s on the use of prepositions, the 
order of words, the use of enclitics, etc., Friedlander’s on the 
unique words (azaé sipnuéva), do not show any distinction 
between books ii.—vii. and the rest of the Iliad. 
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TlI.— On Negative Commands in Greek. 
Br M. W. HUMPHREYS, 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


THE object of this paper is not to produce any new facts, 
but to offer, in a sort of tentative way, an explanation of the 
phenomena which are stated, perhaps, with sufficient clearness 
and accuracy in some of the grammars. 

The fundamental rule is to employ the present imperative 
or the aorist subjunctive in prohibitions, while in positive 
commands the imperative of both tenses is employed. Now, 
commands are more likely to give offense than any other 
ordinary communications, and the imperative is the full repre- 
sentative of acommand. Hence, even in positive commands, 
we not unfrequently find substitutes for this mood, such as the 
optative with a», or even without av, in Greek; the optative 
in Sanskrit; the future indicative second person and the 
subjunctive third person in Latin, etc. These substitutes 
have their origin in another sort of sentence, and do not have 
the direct and full force of a command. But negative com- 
mands are much more likely to give offense than positive 
ones, because, first, they are more likely to do violence to the 
will of the person commanded, while, when a positive command 
is given, the person is often expecting or awaiting orders; and, 
secondly, they indicate, on the part of the one who commands, 
an assumption that the one commanded is going to do the 
thing forbidden unless he is prohibited. Hence, “ young 
America,” when told not to do a thing, is often heard to reply : 
“You'd better wait till I go to do it,” or even: “‘ You'd better 
wait till I do it.”’ But prohibitions, like all commands, are 
of two kinds: first, those which are general, such as laws, 
moral admonitions, standing injunctions, etc.; and, secondly, 
those which are special, relating to some individual act that 
3s about to be performed unless prohibited. Prohibitions of 
the former class are not so likely to give offense. Generally 
the order is of such a character that it is expected and 
approved of, and frequently a person included under it does 
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not take it to himself at all, but thinks it is more especially 
adapted to the case of his neighbors, such as : pi) Aérre, “ Thou 
shalt not steal.”” But special commands come directly home 
to the person addressed, and if he was, otherwise, going to do 
the thing prohibited, he feels that violence is done to his will, 
and that the course he was going to pursue is implied to be 
an improper one; while, if he was not going to do it, he feels 
a just indignation at the presumption of the person who 
forbids it. | 
,. Now, in Greck the present imperative is used for the most 
part in general commands, and hence is retained in negative 
sentences, while the aorist imperative is employed for special 
commands, and so needs mollifying when negative. Of course 
it is not claimed that the present is used only for general cases; 
but the very fact that this is its normal use renders it a modified 
command when it is applied to a special case. The general 
order is issued, and the special case is merely one of its appli- 
cations, and the shoe need not be worn if it does not fit. 
Commands expressed in the third person frequently have 
reference to absent individuals, and as we are not as consid- 
erate towards them as we are towards those present, we should 
expect to find the aorist imperative retained in such instances ; 
and in fact, just in the third person, the aorist imperative is by 
no means uncommon. But why is it not universal? Because 
it does not always apply to an absent individual, although it is 
in the third person, as: pf cor pedjon, ‘let it not concern you.’ 
An apparent objection is found in the fact that sometimes we 
meet with the aorist imperative third person when the com- 
mand does apply to the person addressed, as Puat. Crit. 45, 
B: pire tavra gofovpevog AToKapNC savroy owoa, pire O EdeveC EV 
Tp dwacrnpiy duvoyeptc oa yevéodw: where we have the aorist 
subjunctive second person and the aorist imperative third 
person both in one sentence, and it is quite evident that the 
imperative relates, as well as the subjunctive, to the person 
addressed. But we must not suppose that the Greeks, after 
their language was fully developed, were conscious of the 
reason why they adopted certain modes of expression: why, 
for instante, they employed the subjunctive rather than the 
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imperative in negative commands. The cause of this modifi- 
cation did not have universal application in the third person; 
whence was developed the usage of employing sometimes the 
one form and sometimes the other, and in the course of time, 
when the origin of the distinction was lost sight of, they began 
to use both forms almost or quite indiscriminately. More- 
over, the very fact of the commands being expressed, though 
only grammatically, in the third person, serves as a sort of 
mollification. 

There is, however, one kind of negative commands, not 
included either in the general or in the special; and that is, 
when the act forbidden is already going on. In such cases 
the aorist does not suit, as it looks to an individual act in the 
immediate future. Strictly and logically, the imperative of 
the word denoting the act in question should not be employed 
at all, but the participle with the aorist imperative of ratopar, 
‘cease, a8: xatca daddy, ‘cease speaking’; but the one posi- 
tive command, ‘ cease’ or ‘ stop’ doing a thing, is as offensive 
as a negative command, and virtually is one. Hence, when 
we choose to employ the ordinary expression of a command 
without the circumlocution with zavea, the only way is to 
place it under the form of a general injunction ‘ not to do’ so 
and so, or the progressive form ‘do not continue’ doing so and 
so, and let the person so commanded infer that he is to cease. 
Consequently we find the present imperative in such cases. 
It may be added that in this instance the principal element of 
discourtesy—the assumption that the act is going to be per- 
formed—no longer exists, for the act is already going on. 

It may be objected to all this that, if it is true, the principle 
should apply to other languages as well as to Greek. This 
will depend on two things: first, the sense of politeness and 
regard for the feelings of others on the part of the people 
who employ the language, and, secondly, the capability of 
their inflected forms to furnish a substitute for the imperative. 
(Of course a substitute would be developed if the people were 
desirous of being polite or courteous when they were creating 
their inflections ; but the sense of politeness would not be very 
considerable at so early a period in the history of ahy people.) 
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Accordingly, as far as Iam acquainted with the ancient inflected 
languages, the principle holds good everywhere. In Latin, the 
retention of the long, that is, the general, form of the imper- 
ative, and the replacement of the short, or special, form by 
the subjunctive in negative commands, are familiar to every 
one. Of course there are exceptions here, as everywhere else; 
but some of these are only apparent, as: Zu ne cede malis sed 
contra audentior ito, where cede is not used so much where 
cesserts or cedas should be expected, as where we should look 
for cedito, as is shown by zto connected with it; that is, the 
short form is used in the sense of the long, and so does not 
need modifying. 

So in Sanskrit, the aorist tense with suppression of the 
augment is often employed instead of the imperative mood in 
negative sentences, as md krthds (=) roimjonc). The imper- 
ative may also be employed; but to what extent the one is 
used for special and the other for general prohibitions (if the 
distinction exists at all), I am not prepared to say ; but 1 have 
no doubt that such a distinction once existed, just as it once 
did between the imperfect and the aorist; and it is certain 
that this substitute for the imperative was introduced to 
mollify negative commands only. 

Even in Hebrew, where there is no distinction between the 
special and the general, the imperative is never used in prohi- 
bitions, whether general or special, but the future is employed, 
as 333 ND (=p) KAéxre or ob KAE Perc). 

In modern languages, where inflections have to a considerable 
extent disappeared, but courtesy has attained a high grade, it 
has become customary to modify almost all commands addressed 
to individuals, by some apologetic expression, such as ‘ please,’ 
‘bitte,’ ‘s’il vous plait’; and in some modern languages the 
negative imperative is never employed at all. 
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IV .—On Hebrew Verb-Etymology. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 


PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Many years have elapsed since the first attempts were made 
to analyze existing Hebrew verbal stems in order, if possible, 
to reach simpler forms, and yet great uncertainty seems to 
hang over the results obtained. Such an analysis will be a 
very valuable contribution to Hebrew lexieography, and must 
certainly precede any attempt at a comparison between Hebrew 
and non-Shemitic languages. It is therefore the interest both 
of the Shemitic student and of the comparative grammarian 
to engage in the investigation of the form of the Shemitic 
verb-stem—lI say Shemitic, because it is impossible to under- 
stand the Hebrew verb or that of any other dialect of the 
same family, without taking into account all the other dialects, 
and because their substantial identity is so completely demon- 
strated as to allow us to use one for the explanation of another. 
And if the search for Hebrew roots should seem to have 
anything in common with the search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, it may be hoped that it will at any rate, like that vain 
pursuit, bring to light many valuable facts and pave the way to 
a scientific construction of the verbal system of the language. 

A word may be proper as to the relation of the stem to the 
root. Every word, after all inflectional and other merely 
modifying elements have been removed, is reduced to a 
simplest form, which contains the fundamental meaning of 
the word, and to which the name root is commonly given. 
The significance of this term, however, must always be rela- 
tive; that is, it must be understood as setting forth the limits 
of our knowledge with respect to any given phonetic complex, 
and as being always liable to modification from further research. 
A set of words called roots by one generation may in the next 
generation have been resolved into simpler elements, which 
will then be roots till they are in their turn resolved, and so 
on. The name stem is given to the existing form, which is 
regarded as resulting from the addition of uninflectional 
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elements to the root. Thus the Hebrew katab ‘he wrote’ may 
be conceived of as built up from a form cat with some more 
general meaning, or from a still simpler ka having a still 
more general signification. Or, it may be supposed that katab 
itself is an original form, not developed out of any simpler one. 
In the latter case the name ‘root’ will be given to katad, in the 
former kat or ka will be the ‘root’ and katab the ‘stem.’ We 
have here supposed the vowels to be component parts of root 
or stem; but it may also be inquired whether the original 
form was not vowelless (4th or kt), merely ideal and unpro- 
nounceable, the vowels serving to attach some definite formal 
conception to the word. Further, if 4atab have come from 
kat, it is necessary to inquire into the origin of the added 6. 
Here we shall call the existing Hebrew verb-form the stem, 
and designate by ‘root’ any simpler form to which the stem 
may be referred. | 

The ultimate elements or roots of language are conveniently 
divided into the two classes, Substantive or Material (Verbs and 
Nouns) and Relational or Formal (Pronouns and Particles) ; 
this division may be adopted without deciding whether it will 
eventually turn out to be well-founded, that is, without deciding 
whether the pronominal forms of language have arisen inde- 
pendently of substantive words. The distinction between 
these two classes is well marked in Hebrew; not so, however, 
the difference between Verbs and Nouns. A verbal stem, 
indeed, is in our dictionaries supposed to underlie every 
nominal form, but strictly speaking every verb is also based 
onanominal conception. In the last analysis the grammatical 
difference between Noun and Verb disappears ; the former is 
the name of a thing considered as an isolated and motionless 
object of thought, the latter the name of an action or state 
considered as fused into a unity with its agent or subject. 
Thus katad signifies the act of writing; if the pronoun na 
‘we’ or ‘us’ be added to it, there results katab-na ‘a writing 
pertaining to us,’ which, viewed as an isolated object, is the 
noun ‘ our writing,’ but viewed as combined with its agent is 
the verb ‘ we write.’ And as the Hebrew noun-stem is iden- 
tical in form with the verb-stem, it is unnecessary to distinguish 
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between them in an examination into substantive roots. The 
object of this paper is to give an account of what has been 
attempted up to this time in the analysis of the Hebrew verbal 
(that is, substantive or material) stem, so as, if possible, to 
determine what may be regarded as certain or probable, and 
what as doubtful or unknown. It will be proper first to inquire 
as to the present form of the stem, and afterwards as to the 
possibility of resolving it. 

1. It will appear below that the view taken of the form of the 
existing Shemitic stem is not without influence on the methods 
of analysis adopted, and it will therefore be necessary to make 
a somewhat careful statement of the facts. Triliteralism is 
generally acknowledged to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Shemitic family of languages, that is, a triconsonantal 
stem, the substantive signification of which. resides wholly in 
the consonants, the function of the vowels being simply to 
give coloring to the meaning. A few stems contain four 
letters (quadriliterals) and still fewer contain five (quinque- 
_ literals); the origination of most of these from triliterals or 
biliterals is tolerably obvious. We may therefore take as the 
type of the ordinary transitive verb the perfect third person 
singular masculine katab (neuter katib (kateb) and katub 
(katvb))*. But we may go further and say that no Shemitic 
verb-stem contains fewer than three consonants, that those 
that seem to be monosyllabic (namely, the weak verbs, those 
with second radical doubled, and those with initial, medial, or 
final weak letters) are really contractions from true triliterals. 
The structure of the language would lead us to look with sus- 
picion on this alleged monosyllabism, for the principle of 
triconsonantism does not exhibit its power wholly or chiefly 
in fixing the number of stem-letters, but controls the whole 
word-structure. Namely, it is a consequence of, or rather, a 


*Philippi (Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums im Semitischen, §c., in the 
Morgenlindische Forschungen, Festschrift Professor Fleischer gewidmet, Leipzig, 
1875, p. 75, sq.) has made it probable that the form of the primitive Shemitic 
simple stem is not kataba or kab, but katab. He maintains that the forms in 
which the personal endings begin with consonants, as katab-ta suppose the 
dissyllabic stem, and that this explains the phenomena of the tone or accent and 
general vocalization, not only in Hebrew and Arabic, but also in Aramaic. 
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codrdinate fact to, this rigid consonantism, whereby the sub- 
stantive meaning of the stem is given in its consonants, that 
the inflectional and other modifications of meaning are largely 
expresscd by the vowels that connect themselves with the 
stem-consonants, and this in such a way that the significance 
of the vowel depends on its syllabic position in the word. 
Hence come certain definite laws of vowel-coloring (by which 
expression no symbolical significance is claimed for the vowels) 
and vowel-change, which run through all the word-forms and 
are obviously based on the triliterality of the stem. Thus, in 
the large class of segholate nouns the singular is marked by a 
slender vowel on the first syllable (malk, Heb. melek), and 
the plural in Hebrew by a half-vowel in the first syllable and 
a‘ broad d@ in the second (m‘lakim); and this sequence has 
evidently been observed in the case of monosyllables, where 
it is obscured by contraction, as in ydm ‘day’ (from yaum for 
yawm), plural yamim (for y’wamim); in the verb the transitive 
character is marked by a, the intransitive by z (e) or u (0) 
in the second syllable, the passive is denoted by two peculiar 
vowels (wz and 7), and the active and passive participles are 
distinguished by the vowel-coloring of the second syllable; 
the diminutive is denoted in Arabic by a uniform sequence of 
wand az (as rajail ‘a little man’ from rajul ‘a man’), which 
rigidly maintains itself in all nouns, whatever the number 
and character of their consonants (wbazy ‘ little father’ from 
ab ‘ father’); in monosyllabic forms with the second consonant 
doubled by dagesh forte, the reduplication is resolved when 
the dissyllabic sequence of vowels is necessary to characterize 
the form, as from the perfect sab the participles in Hebrew 
are 89beb, sabub, the Arabic infinitive (Stem lI.) is sibdb, the 
Hebrew noun am ‘people’ sometimes simply doubles its second 
consonant (when a half-vowel occurs in the second syllable), 
as ammi ‘iny people’ (for am’mi), sometimes resolves the 
reduplication (when a full vowel stands in the second place) 
as plural amamim.* As with the phenomena of vowel-color- 


























* Ewald and others hold that the primitive nominal and verbal forms are distin 
guished by their vowel-coloring, the former having the vowel in the first syllable 
(4atb), the latter in the second (kath). But noun and verb both go back to th 
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ing, so with those of vowel-change—they suppose a triliteral 
dissyllabic stem. The mutations of vowels depend on the 
nature of the syllable and the place of the tone or accent. 
Take, for example, the nouns in Hebrew (which indicates the 
vowel-mutations more minutely by its vowel-notation than any 
other Shemitic language), the changes in which may be 
discovered to a great extent by comparison with the related 
dialects. The vowels of monosyllabic nouns and the changes 
connected with inflectional additions point naturally to, and 
are satisfactorily explained only from dissyllabic stems. Moth 
(for mauth) is from maweth (mw%t), zéth (for zaith) from 
zayeth (2%y*t), shem ‘name’ (Aramaic shum) is from a form 
with final Waw or Yod, as is shown by the Arabic and Aramaic 
plurals samaw.at and sh’mah.at, yad ‘hand’ from a similar 
stem (Arab. plu. yudiy.yun), many monosyllables double the 
second consonant before additions (as ém, shén, kén, dm, 
yam, tal and others), a6 ‘father’ and ah ‘brother’ have the 
forms abi and ahi before suffixes, and the numeral shésh ‘ six’ 
appears in Arabic as shadsh. Here the origin of the two first 
forms lies on the surface, and in the others by comparison of 
the plural forms we can trace the vowel of the singular. 
From an original zayat with the accent on the first syllable, 
the second vowel, being untoned, would naturally be degraded 
and finally disappear or coalesce with the first, whence zazt, 
zét; the broad é of sem is an extension of @ in samay or? in 
simay, as séfer ‘book’ from safar or sifer, while in ydd the @ 
has passed into d, and similar extensions occur in the redupli- 
cated forms; db and @h are for abaw (abay) and ahaw (ahay), 
whence ahot ‘ sister’ for ahawat. Nor dowe find an exception 
to this general principle in those verbal forms that are cited 
as examples of true Shemitic monosyllabism. In the concave 
verbs the three ground-forms with middle d@, 72, and u—kdn, 
meth, bosh—are readily explained as contractions from kawan, 
mawith,* and bawash, while kdn cannot be accounted for from 





form katab, on which the pi esent nominal and verbal forms are based ; see Philippi, 
ubi supra, p. 75. 

* Ewald (Ausfihrl, Lehrluch d. Heb. Spr. § 54) explains kan as from kawan and 
méth as from mdwéth, holding to the specifically Hebrew form of the ground-stem 
(katab, kateb) instead of going back to primitive Shemitic form (katab, katuib). 
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the stem kiin. The persons whose suffixes begin with conso- 
nants have in Hebrew kdén (in Arab. kitn from the third class, 
middle %), math (Arab. mith shortened from meth, Aeth. 
meth), bdsh or bésh (Arab. biish, Aeth. 568h), as the firm 
verbs in é and 6 write @ and 6 or 6 in these persons (kabad.ta, 
yakol.ta). The Hebrew infinitives kon and kin are for kwon, 
imperfect ydkun for yak.wun, participles kdn and kin for kawin 
and kawun. So the derived stems are easily accounted for 
from the triliteral ground-stem. The Niphal perfect ndkén is 
for nakwan, the weak w falliny out and the d@ passing into 6 
as in the active Qal participle of the perfect verb (Heb. koted 
for original kdtib); the infinitive Aikkon for hikkdn from 
hikkawan for hin.kawan. From the original hakwan and 
hukwan the Hiphil hekin (for hakin and this for hakan) and 
the Hophal hukan come withont difficulty. The forms of the 
verbs with middle radical doubled also are easily gotten from 
the triliteral stem. The infinitive sod is for s*bob (from sobeb 
or subeb, Arab. sabbun), the imperfect ydsob is for yasbod or 
yasbab (Arab. passive yasbub, indic. yasubba, Acth. yesbab, 
yesabeb, Aram. yissob or yissub for yassub), Niphal nasab for 
nasbab, imperfect yissab for yissabeb (Arab. yansabbu for 
yansabibu), Hliphil heseb = hasab for hasbab (Arab. asabba for 
asbaba, Aram. asseb for asbeb, asbab, Aeth. asbaba), Hophal 
husab for husbab. It is equally clear that the forms of Verbs 
First Yod and Waw are based on the triliteral stem: Qal 
imperfect yesheb for yawshab (the w falling out) and yirash 
for yiyrash (Aeth. ye.wger, yelad) Hiphil hoshib for haushab, 
hawshab (Aeth. awlada), hetib for haitab=haytab (Aeth. 
aytaba) Hophal hushab = huwshab, Niphal noshab for naushab 
== nawshab. Evidently the various forms of the verb in the 
several dialects become symmetrical and regular if we suppose 
them based on a triconsonantal stem, and some of them cannot 
be otherwise understood. In the geminated verb the doubling 
of the second letter before a vowel and the frequent resolution 
of the doubled letter point to a stem sabab. In the concave 
verb the Qal perfect kdn cannot be satisfactorily accounted for 
from a stem kun, for if we suppose a ku.an contracted into 
kan (as Arab. Pass. kuwina into kina), this is really intro- 
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ducing a middle consonant w; on the other hand, a stem kan 
will not account for the introduction of the radical win the 
intensive stems in Arabic, Aethiopic, and Aramaic. The 
causative forms hoshib and hetib might be considered as coming 
from stems with initial vowel, ushkab and itab, but such stems 
do not actually exist; we find only triliterals beginning with 
full consonantal w and y. Finally, these two letters appear 
as consonants in the Verbs Third Waw and Yod (Heb. Third 
He, Aram. Third Aleph), rarely in Hebrew (in Qal pass. 
participle, and sporadically elsewhere), and regularly in certain 
forms in Arabic, Aethiopic and Aramaic; and all other forms 
receive easy explanation on the supposition of a triliteral stem. 
These three classes of verbs, therefore, cannot be properly 
designated as having initial, medial, and final vowels. 

The quadriliteral of the form gargar does not exhibit an 
existing biliteral, for the gar is not found separate. The gar 
is the basis of gargar as sab is of sabab, but neither sad nor 
gar is an actual word, nor is any such substantive word to be 
found in the Shemitic languages without an intimation in its 
inflections that it is based on a longer form. We are thercfore 
warranted in saying that there does not exist a Shemitic 
substantive stem of less than three consonants, and that any 
stem-analysis must consist essentially in the removal of one 
or more consonants. In an active triliteral the first vowel 
must always be a, and it may be inferred from the preceding 
statements that this a must always be short (in the primitive 
stem). The second vowel may be a, ?2,or “, of which the first 
marks the transitive, the second and third the intransitive 
character. The quadriliteral has only @ in both syllables, 
broadened into d@ or diminished to é or taking the form é. 


2. Having fixed the form of the existing Hebrew stem, we 
may now go on to examine the attempts that have been made 
to reduce it toa simpler form. It obviously does not follow 
that the present triliteralism is original; the question as to. 
the original form can be answered only by an examination of 
the phenomena of Hebrew and the other Shemitic languages. 
It has, indeed, been shown that the whole structure of these 
languages is based on triliteralism, that this, therefore, is an 
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essential feature of primitive Shemitism, that a Shemitic 
primitive language without triliteralisin cannot be conceived. 
But while this is undeniable (taking the term Shemitic to 
indicate the present stage of development) it by no means 
follows that there may not have been a process of growth in 
the language, whereby it attained its present form from simpler 
beginnings. The possibility of such a growth of stems is, 
however, denied (as by Renan*) on grounds derived from the 
linguistic truth first clearly set forth by William von Hum- 
boldt,f that the genesis and development of a language is to 
be regarded not as an accidental, mechanical conglomeration 
of sounds, but as the realization of an idea; that we are not 
to suppose, for example, that Sanskrit or Arabic is a mere 
advance from a condition of Chinese monosyllabism to a 
position that Chinese itself might have reached under favoring 
circumstances; this would be as unfounded a view as that a 
fern might under favorable conditions grow into an oak. 
Impressed with this truth, Renan contends that a language 
must leap into existence full-grown, that, being the product of 
the spirit of a people, it could not be originated before that 
spirit had come to full self-consciousness, and, having been 
originated, could undergo no change. However, Humboldt’s 
view does not exclude growth, but rather supposes it. He 
rightly claims for each language a definite “ form,’’ which 
clothes itself with “matter,” and manifests itself by the 
manner in which it selects and employs its matter. While 
this view insists on the unity and individuality of each tongue, 
and opposes the opinion that linguistic growth is a merely 
accidental, aimless progression, it is perfectly consistent with 
the utmost individual freedom in the word-makers, and indeed 
assumes such freedom as the instrument and.immediate orig- 
inating cause of a language. It is only by combining these 
two apparently diverse elements that we can account for 
Shemitic triliteralism and the phenomena of language in 


* JTistoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 97 8q., 418, 421. 

t Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues (Vol: VI. of Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Bettrdge). Comp. Steinthal, Die Sprachwissenschaft W. v. Mum- 
boldis, and Charakteristik der hauptsdchlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues. 
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general. Men at first probably get the materials for language 
from the imitation of natural sounds; yet each group of men 
living together and learning from one another is controlled by 
its individual character in the formation of its language, its 
own nature sets bounds to its freedom of movement, and, on 
the other hand, within these bounds it is capable of effecting 
any linguistic changes. Whether any particular phenomenon 
falls within these limits ean only be determined by examination. 
Humboldt regarded Shemitic original monosyllables as possible 
and even probable ;* properly speaking, if Shemitic stems 
were resolved into monosyllables, the monosyllabic language 
thus reached would not be Shemitic, but it would present the 
materials out of which Shemitism was developed. On the 
other hand, it is unnecessary to assert that original polysyllabic 
roots (with or without a simpler ideal basis) are impossible. 
Though it may seem improbable that the primitive word- 
mwmakers would give a polysyllabic name to a new object, 
especially that they should mentally frame a polysyllable on 
the basis of an ideal monosyllable, yet we know too little of 
the conditions of primitive language and of the nature of 
ultimate roots to decide positively such questions as these.t 
Assuming only the possibility of stem-analysis, let us inquire 
whether there is reason to hold to the existence of a form 
simpler than the present triliteral stem. The inquiry will be 
facilitated by an examination of the various schemes of analysis 
that have been proposed, and even those that have proved 
untenable may not be without instruction. 

(1). The reduplication-theory of Ernst Meier is one of these. 
Assuming the original biliterality of the roots, and struck by 
such cases of reduplication as the geminated verb (sabad), 
and by the fact the ground-stem of the verb (katad) is a 
perfect (but in reality proceeding on Indo-European analogies), 








* Ubi supra, p. 405. 

t Without adducing Indo-European analogies to decide a principle of Shemitic 
growth, we may illustrate now the possibility of the growth of stems from the 
Indo European multiliteral verbs, in which the longer forms exist alongside of 
shorter and obviously original ones, as Sanskrit yug and yu, mat and ma 
(Schleicher, Compendium der Indoger manischen Sprachen, § 206), English ‘stood’ 
(root ‘sta’), ‘stack,’ ‘stall,’ etc. 
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Meier concludes that all Hebrew stems are perfects in signifi- 
cation and formed by reduplication (and subsequent vowel- 
changes) from original biliterals. He supposes three* modes 
of reduplication: the first radical letter may be repeated at 
the beginning, as hakam from kam (hakam for kakam, h 
interchanging with %); or the first letter may be added at the 
_ end, as saras from sar and nagan from nag; or the second letter 
may be repeated at the end, as halal from hal. In the biliteral 
root, he thinks, the fundamental signification belongs essen- 
tially to the final consonant (whereby he would seem to point 
to a reduction of biliterals to uniliterals), and the reduplicated 
root-consonant, which forms the stem, has a merely inflec- 
tional function, namely, to express the perfect. But, as this 
modifying consonant undergoes various phonetic changes, he 
regards these changes as indicating nuances in the ground-sig- 
nification of the root. Thus, if the root Kaz signifies ‘ cut,’ 
the stem kazaz properly denotes merely the completed action 
of cutting, but the stems kazah, kazar, kazab, in which the 
reduplicated consonant (2) is transformed, express modifica- 
tions of the notion of cutting or peculiar sorts of cutting. 
In fact, then, Meier does not restrict his reduplicated consonant 
to an inflectional function, but attributes to it a substantive 
force, while at the same time he does not distinguish between 
the effects of the reduplication of the first and of the second 
letters of the root, though he regards the signification as 
residing solely in the latter. To all roots whose second letter 
is a labial he attributes the signification ‘ bring together,’ to all 
others (those ending in dentals, linguals, palatals, or gutturals) 
the signification ‘ separate’; to these two conceptions he traces 
all the verbs in the language.f That the signification of the 
root is in the second consonant he undertakes to show by 
actual examination of the roots; and, to set aside the difficulty 
that would arise if the two root-consonants were of the same 





* He at first assumed a fourth mode, by simple strengthening of the root- 
vowel, as kdn from kun, but afterwards abandoned this view and regarded kaa 
as = kawan; see his Hebrdisches Wurzelworterbuch, Preface, p. x. 

tHe reckons the original Hebrew rovts to be about twenty-four in number, 
the collateral roots two hundred and ninety, and the perfect-stems one thousand 
eight hundred. 
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organ of speech, he holds that such identity does not occur, 
any form in which it seems to occur arising invariably from 
reduplication and subsequent contraction. 

Meier has much useful matter in his Dictionary of Hebrew 
Verbal Roots, but the vices of his system of analysis are 
obvious and striking. The fundamental and decisive objection 
to it is that the assumed reduplication of the root-letter does 
not in fact always carry with it the perfect notion of com- 
pletedness ; the infinitive and participle and notably the form 
called the “imperfect” frequently express the opposite idea, 
and yet all these. forms contain the supposed reduplication. 
If the notion of completedness inheres in the form katab 
(reduplicated, according to Meier, from kat, so that katat = 
katah = katab), how can it have vanished from the form 
yt.ktob?* Moreover, Meier connects the completedness with 
past time. ‘The root,” says he, “ extends itself, as it were, 
into the past to indicate the perfect, and by this direction of 
growth (the reduplicated letter standing regularly at the 
beginning, that is, behind) sets forth very vividly, or, if 
you will, symbolically the conception of higher antiquity, 
of the having come into existence, that is, of completion.” 
But this is directly in the teeth of Hebrew usage, according 
to which the idea of time does not enter into these verb-forms 
at all, perfect and imperfect being each used to express present, 
past, and future time; and the symbolic interpretation of the 
position of letters is, to say the least, very doubtful. Else- 
where in Hebrew the doubling of a letter, where it is clearly 
significant at all (that is, not merely euphonic) always 
expresses intensity, and there is no trace in the language of 
a properly inflectional function assigned to it. It might be 
anticipated that, in order to establish the fact that no root is 
composed of letters of the same organ and to account for the 
diverse forms of the reduplicated letter, it would be necessary 
to provide great latitude in the interchanges of consonants, 


* Meier merely says (uli supra, p. 14) that the true signification of the Imper- 


fect (incompletedness) stands in contrast with the completedness of the Perfect. 
Comp. Grillin Z. D. M. G., xxvii. 3, p. 440, 5q. 
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and Meier in fact allows interchange without regard to organ ;* 
but his proof of these laws is based on and interwoven into 
his hypothesis of reduplication, and stands or falls with it. 
He has himself, in fact, partially abandoned this hypothesis in 
assigning modifications of meaning to the various forms of his 
reduplicated letter, and has thus approached a correcter view 
of stem-analysis. Stripped of its untenable perfect-feature,t 
his dictionary is a comparison of stems for the purpose of 
determining which letters are original and which merely mod- 
ifying; but his method has often led him by wrong paths to 
incorrect results. 

(2). The theory of the composition of roots.or stems as an 
explanation of triliterals has no longer any supporters, but 
it is still employed to account for some quadriliterals and 
quinqueliterals (nouns). It is, however, so contradictory to 
Shemitic usage that it is not likely to be retained even for 
these. No example of real composition of substantive words, 
that is, where components are combined into a true unity of 
form and meaning, exists in Hebrew. In the nouns that are 
called compound (chiefly proper names) the components in 
all cases retain their full form (except the divine name 
Jahweh, which, from the frequency of its use, suffers abbre- 
viation) and stand in simple syntactical relation to one 
another: either in a possessive relation (construct state), or 
in simple apposition, or in copulative relation (like Sanskrit 
Dvandva), or as subject and predicate of a complete sentence, 
or the first is a negative ; in all cases the components are felt 
to be distinct, there is no such fusion as in the Indo-European 
languages. The older authors (as Schultens and Schroder) 





* As the interchange of gutturals and labials, p. 239. This he supports by 
citing the Indo-European transition of k into p through a ko (kp), without, 
however, adducing any such intermediary kp in Shemitic. 


t Meier rightly says (Preface, p. vi. sq.) that no one has yet pointed out what 
is the mark of complctedness in the Hebrew ground-form (kafab), and that 
Ewald’s distinction of the verbal stem (kab) from the nominal (kath) by the 
place of the vowel, is mcrely a description, not an explanation. In fact, Ewald’s 
remark, cven if correct, would account only for the verbal conception, not for the 
notion of completedness in the ground-form. The difference of meaning between 
katab and yikbob is probably largely due to usus loguendt. 
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allowed themselves much latitude in combining triliterals 
diverse in meaning into quadriliterals with compound signifi- 
cations. From paras ‘spread out’ and paraz ‘cut’ Schroder 
gets pirsez ‘spread out by cutting” (ABC+ABD=ABCD), 
from kabal ‘fold’ and rabal ‘ to be loose,’ kirbel ‘ to loosen by 
folding’ (Aa3c-+DBC=aADBC). Joh. Simonis prefers to 
combine only synonymous stems, and explains kzrbel as made 
up of karab and kabal ‘to bind,’ and ritpes from ratab and 
tapas ‘to be sappy.’ All such forms are now explained (in 
accordance with the principle of determination to be referred - 
to below) as arising from the addition or insertion of formative 
letters. The same explanation may be offered in the case of 
certain quinqueliterals held by Gesenius and Ewald* to be true 
compounds or fusions, as for example, salanan (3x0), supposed 
to come from the fusion of salah and saanan, but more simply 
explained as made from the latter stem by the insertion of / 
(as Gesenius himself regards it in the LeArg. 1. 863). The 
other quinqueliterals no doubt originated in similar ways: It 
is not at all probable that zefardé’ (yas) ‘a frog’ means 
‘marsh-hopper’ or ‘marsh-croaker’ (literally, ‘ hop-marsh,’ 
‘croak-marsh’); it is rather a further formation from zafar 
‘tocroak.’ Practically, indeed, as Gesenius points out (Lehrg. 
11. 867) this process of fusion amounts merely to the insertion 
of an additional letter or letters into the stem; it is in form 
nothing but an awkward application of the theory of root- 
determinatives. 

(3). A subdivision of the theory of composition is the 
prepositional hypothesis of First and Franz Delitzsch,t which 
supposes that triliterals are made from biliterals by prefixed 
particles (in the manner of the Indo-European languages) so 
that we have only to strip away the prepositional ba, da, or pa 
to obtain the simple biliteral. The decisive objections to this 
hypothesis are fully stated by Pott, Renan, and Friedrich 
Delitzsch.f It is opposed by the analogy of the Shemitic 


a, 


* Gesenius, Lehrgebdude, 11. 866; Ewald, Heb. Lehrbuch (7th ed.), p. 278, sq. 
t Delitzsch, Jesurun ; First’s Heb. Concordance, Preface, p. 8. 


¢ Pott, Ltymologische Forschunyen, 11. 1. p. 92; Renan, Hist. des Lang. 
Sémitiques, p. 451; Friedrich Delitazsch, Jndogermanisch-Semitische Wurzelver 
wandschaft, pp. 6, 7, 69. 
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languages, which know nothing of true composition, and by 
the fact that the supposed prepositions have left no discernible 
trace in the signification of the verbs, are not now to be found 
in separate forin in the language, and (as against the particular 
view of the authors) could not have existed in composition in 
a presumed primitive Shemitic-Indo-European stage of lan- 
guage. This hypothesis owed its birth to a determination to 
effect a comparison between the Shemitic and Indo-European 
families of languages, and is guided in its details by Indo- 
European analogies. It is silently dropped by Fiirst in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, and is probably no longer held by Delitzsch.* 

(4). The unsatisfactoriness of the hypotheses above described 
has gradually led Shemitic scholars to the conviction that the 
resolution of triliteral stems must be effected, if at all, by a theory 
of affizes (prefixes, interfixes, suffixes), formative letters with 
substantive, uninflectional powers. Among the phenomena 
of the Shemitic languages the derived stems seemed, indeed, 
to suggest a mode by which triliterals might have come from 
biliterals as quadriliterals (Hiphil, Niphal, etc.) and quinque- 
literals (Pealal, etc.) have sprung from triliterals (so De 
Lagarde). These are indeed examples of stems formed by 
consonantal additions (initial, medial, and final) to other 
stems, but they are merely relational modifications of the 





* The same theory of composition is held by Mr. F. J. Crawford in his Horae 
Hebraicae, London, 1868, and by M. E. de Campos-Leyza in his Clef de l’ Inter- 
prétation Hélraique, Bordeaux, 1872. These books show commendable industry 
and zeal, but unhappily exhibit a total lack of sympathy with the sound method 
of modern scientific etymology. One of them (that of Mr. Crawford) relies 
largely on Keltic, the other (that of M. Campos-Leyza) largely on Spanish to 
explain Hebrew words. Mr. Crawford even offers emendations of the text of 
the Psalms and other books of the Bible from the Irish and the Persian. Their 
etymological analyses and combinations, especially their free use of particles in 
composition are perfectly arbitrary and fanciful, and, notwithstanding the good 
intention of the authors, can serve only to confuse our knowledge of the language. 
Mr. Wale’s Book of Hebrew Roots, London, 1876, deserves the severest condem- 
nation as an utter misrepresentation of Hebrew under the form of a contribution 
to biblical studies. Its wild biblical exegesis is mixed with such etymologies as 
the following: Ad‘ father’ he holds to be composed of a/eph ‘the first’ and beth 
‘in,’ the father being ‘the first in’ the house in dinity, while bar ‘son’ is beth + 
resk ‘in the head,’ that is, ‘in the father’; Abta he calls a “junction of Syriac 
and Greek”! Such a book is a disgrace to England and to the Nineteenth 
Centary. 
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ground-stem (expressing intensity, causation, reflectivity, rec- 
iprocity, and the like), and are so far wholly unlike the 
triliterals, in which the added element must be supposed to 
have a substantive or material force. Besides, while in the 
derived stems the formative letters employed are comparatively 
few (n, t, 8, and perhaps y, w, A), all the letters of the alphabet 
seem to be used in the formation of triliterals from biliterals. 
And then the derived stems could not have originated till 
after the triliteral scheme of stems was fully elaborated by 
the language, since which time we have examples of quadri- 
literals formed by substantive additions to triliterals with a 
wholly different sense from that of the quadriliteral derived 
stems; from which it seems clear that the linguistic concep- 
tions in the two classes are entirely different. Somewhat 
similar to this is the nominal theory of Ascoli, which supposes 
that the existing triliterals and quadriliterals are denomina- 
tives made from biliterals and triliterals by the addition of 
nominal terminations. But, though denominatives are not 
rare in the Shemitic languages, it is fatal to Ascoli’s view that 
his supposed nominal terminations cannot be shown to exist 
now in the language, and that the verbs held to be thus formed 
do not show a corresponding modification of signification. 
We are thus led to the opinion that the formative additions 
to which the triliterals owe their origin are not inflectional, 
and to seek some other account of them. That such formative 
additions do exist in the triliterals has long been believed. 
Jewish lexicographers of the twelfth century reduced all 
Hebrew verbs to biliterals, and early Arabic grammarians 
recognized groups of connected stems in which a common 
signification was attached to two letters. Forster in the 
sixteenth century endeavored to fix the meanings of Hebrew 
words by comparing those that had like consonants, and 
Neumann in the succeeding century derived the significations 
of words from the onomatopoetic signification of the separate 
letters.* J.D. Michaelis, Adelung, and W. von Humboldt 
speak of the great improbability of dissyllabic roots. The 


*Gesen. Lehrg. 1. 184. In his Heb. Dictionary Gesenius also contines himself 
almost entirely to onomatopoeia in his stem-analysis. 
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numerous groups of stems related in form and meaning point 
to the obvious and now generally recognized fact of a common 
biliteral element in them, and it may be regarded as established 
that all Shemitic substantive stems (except the few multilit- 
erals) are triliterals resting on biliterals. 

Here it may be remarked that for the purposes of the 
lexicographer it is immaterial whether this primitive basal 
biliteral be regarded as having had a pronounceable form and 
a separate historical existence, or as having been a merely 
ideal, unpronounceable root on which the stems were mentally 
formed. The root has no separate existence for us; we have 
to do merely with the stem and can determine its meaning 
equally well from an ideal as from an objectively actual root. 
When we compare the group: /atal ‘kill,’ kataf ‘ pluck,’ 
kazab ‘shear,’ kazah ‘ destroy,’ ‘decide,’ kazaf ‘cut in pieces’ 
(Arab.), kazaz ‘trim,’ all that we need is to determine the 
root that underlies these stems, its signification, and the 
modifications of meaning effected by the various formative 
additions. If we are warranted in holding that the root is 
kaz or kat and that it means ‘ cut,’ then we may regard katal 
as = kat +1, and may proceed to inquire into the force and 
origin of the 7 wholly without respect to the question whether 
there was ever uny such actually existent word as kat. But 
while the lexicographer need not concern himself with this 
question, it has some interest for the student of language, 
who desires to reproduce as far as possible the beginnings of 
speech. Why should the primitive Shemites not have actually 
spoken these monosyllabic roots? It is not sufficient to say, 
as Renan does, that the transition from the biliteral to the 
triliteral is inconceivable. It is difficult, perhaps, but not 
more difficult than the supposition of a people habitually 
framing dissyllables on ideally conceived monosyllables. Or, 
if it is said that a Shemitic root is a vowelless consonant- 
complex (as kt) expressing an abstract idea without relations 
to other things, and that it ceases to be a root as soon as it is 
provided with a vowel, and thus assumes a particular relation 
to other things*—it may be replied that it is quite possible to go 


*See Dillmann, Aeth. Gram. p. 9) 8q., who, after having said that there are 
“no true substantive roots in the existing language,” somewhat inconsistently 
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back to the ante-inflectional stage of the language and suppose 
a word kat expressing the idea of ‘ cutting’ without relation to 
any person or thing, and without variation of vowel. Such 
words might easily form the materials of a spoken language 
(as is substantially the case in the Chinese now), and might 
then by some process be enlarged into triliterals. There is 
no satisfactory reason why we should not suppose that the 
roots were actually pronounced, and indeed, as Philippi* 
remarks, we seem to have in the quadriliteral of the form 
gargar an actual primitive monosyllable, consonants and 
vowel. It is possible that there was no difference of vowels 
in the primitive roots, in which case the vowel would be d.f 
In any case the form ‘at is the basis of all existing triliterals 
of the forms katab, katib, katub. 

The first attempts made in the present century to account 
for the development of katab out of kat proceeded in a purely 
inechanical way; it was supposed that the third consonant 
was the hardening of a root-vowel, this process being first 
applied in the case of the weak stems and then extended by 
analogy to the others. Gesenius in 1817 suggested (Lehrg., 
I. 185) that the introduction of this law of triliteralism was 
synchronous with the introduction of Shemitic writing, the 
vowel-letters (consonants) having been first employed to indi- 
cate the vowel-sounds, and then endowed with independent 
consonantal power. Thus the triliterals with weak initial, 
medial, and final letters might have originated, and by 
grammatical reflection the literary leaders in early times, 
the priests, might have made the law universal. Though the 
alphabetic side of this hypothesis, which was based on a 
misconception of the historical origin of Shemitic writing, 


adds that “the only easily pronounceable roots are those that have a vowel for 
their second sound, as mut.” 

* Ubi supra, p. 96. 

t Comp. Grillin Z. D. 3£.-G., xxv. 8, p. 449. 

$ Gesenius supposed the Shemitic writing to be Aramaic and Babylonian ia 
origin, In fact no Shemitic people, as far as is now known, has originated an 
alphabet, and triliteralisra was already developed at a time when there is no reason 
to suppose that writing was practiced by the Shemitic race. Or, if they had 
writiog, we know nothing of its nature. First seems to proceed on this alpha- 
betical view in his Lehrg. d. Aram. Spr., § 98. 
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disappeared before a better acquaintance with the facts, the 
mechanical-phonetic side has been adopted and maintained so 
far as regards the weak stems by many later scholars, as 
First and Dillmann. According to this view the weak stem- 
letters are nothing but the consonantization of original root- 
vowels initial, medial, and final.* Original roots are supposed 
to be of the forms kat, kat, kit, itt, akat, ikat, ukat, whence 
come katat, ka.at, kahat, kayat, kawat, hakat, yakat, wakat, 
katah, katay, kataw, and, since the vowels may also pass into 
liquids, dentals, and sibilants, karat (by inserting r), nakat, 
sakat, zakat, takat. 

This view supposes a scheme of radical vowels that fails to 
account for the phenomena of the existing language, and is in 
contradiction to its analogies. It has already been shown 
that the present forms of the concave or Middle Waw Verb 
cannot be satisfactorily explained as coming from a root of 
the.form kun. But, if kdn is from kit.an (as Arab. Pass. kin 
from kiiwin’?) and sdr from si.ar, we expect gal from gd.al, 
instead of which, however, is found always gdal.t The 
Jewish-Aramaic dl (oxy) adduced by First (Lehrg., p. 87) 
is simply the full writing of the ordinary form (73) as if 
from a Middle Waw Verb, and not a mere collateral ortho- 
graphic form of dl (from 7°»). The assumed initial vowel 
in other roots is opposed to the Shemitic usage according to 
which every syllable begins with a consonant. If we may 
suppose that this principle existed in the primitive language 
before the development of the triliteral stems, it will be 
impossible to accept a root of the form akat, zkat or ukat (akt, 
ikt, ukt). A trd might be supposed to come from tar by 
metathesis of the vowel, if we could suppose the Aramaic tra 
(727) to be an original form; but, as we have seen above, 
tra must be considered a diminished form of an original tara, 
as other cases of double initial consonant are to be similarly 
explained. The existing stems with weak letter in the third 
place are: Arab. kataw, katay, katiy, kata’, Aram. ktay, ktiy, 
kta’. These forms cannot be explained as from roots with 





* Furst, ubi supra, p. 80, sqq.; Dillmann, Acth. Gram. pp. 102-107. 
t Philippi, ubé supra, p. 90. 
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broad vowels, kat (ktd), kit (ktt), kit (kt), since we should 
then expect, for example, Arabic katd’ from ktd, whereas the 
actual form is kata’; and if the root be assumed to be kat 
with short vowel, the supposition that kataw, for instance, (or 
yow) owes its origin to the addition of a vowel is an unsup- 
ported assumption,* since the phenomena may all be explained 
by supposing the final letter to be aconsonant. The phonetic 
theory, therefore, does not. account for the phenomena of the 
weak stems, and does not offer any explanation of this supposed 
phonetic expansion except an unexplained tendency to trilit- 
erality in the Shemitic family of languages. We should have 
to imagine a phonetic euphonic impulse towards triconsonant- 
ism that embodied itself first in the resolution and hardening 
of vowels, and then, having thus created a type for the stems, 
extended itself so as to employ all consonants as affixes. 
Such a view is too vague to be accepted as an explanation of 
the present form of Shemitic verbal stems. A disposition 
towards consonantal extension is no doubt to be assumed, 
since that is what has actually taken place; but the impulse 
to such extension is rather to be found in some felt need of 
further material for the expression of ideas. 

If, then, it may be regarded as altogether probable that all 
existing Shemitic verbal stems have sprung from monosyllabic 
biliterals, but not by resolution of root-vowels or by the addition 
of inflectional elements, it follows that in every triliteral there 
is one letter that may be regarded as substantively formative, 
as modifying the signification of the root by its substantive 
force. The fixing of the value of this modifying letter or 
root-determinativet is the first task of the Hebrew etymologist, 
and it can be accomplished only by the widest comparison of 
groups of related stems. In such comparisons several ques- 
tions arise, on the answers to which will depend the method 
and results of the investigation. 


* Comp. Grill, uli supra, p. 431. 

t This term is proposed by Curtius in his Grundziige d. Griech. Etymologie, p. 
70, and adopted by Delitzsch and Philippi. It appropriately implies that the 
letter it designates defines the root, fixes its boundaries, and so converts it into a 
stem and a word. 
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' In the first place, is there ground for making any distinction 

between weak and firm letters in their capacity to act as root- 
determinatives and in their modifying power, or are they to 
be regarded as equally endowed with modifying force? It 
has been shown above that the weak letters are not mere 
phonetic expansions, but true consonantal additions to the 
root, and therefore presumably significant. Examination of 
groups of stems differing from one another by a weak letter 
shows that the modifying effect is as great in such cases as 
where the determinative is firm. In the groups formed on 
kat and kaz, as katat ‘fail,’ katal ‘kill,’ katon ‘be small,’ 
kataf ‘ pluck’, kazab ‘ shear,’ kazah ‘ decide,’ Piel ‘ diminish,’ 
kaza, Hiphil ‘scrape,’ kazaz ‘trim,’ there is as much distinct- 
ness and differentiation in the weak stems as in the others. 
The groups formed on sar (Arabic), as saraha ‘ to send or go 
away free,’ sarua ‘to go rapidly,’ sartaa ‘ to run rapidly,’ sura 
(sarawa) ‘to remove, lay away,’ sara (saraya) ‘to make a 
journey by night,’ sdra ‘to go up or against,’ sara (Mid. Ya) 
‘to depart,’ sarafa ‘to turn, repel,’ sdra ‘to turn, separate, 
collect,’ show equal individuality in the weak letters. This 
is so generally the case that we may conclude that the weak 
consonants are as really determinative as the firm. Some 
groups of stems, it is true, differing only by weak letters, 
show little or no difference of meaning in a given dialect, but 
this is true of firm stems also; commonly the other dialects in 
such cases show marked differences between the stems. It 
is also to be borne in mind that a weak letter may be the 
diminished form of an original firm letter, and in general that 
weak letters may be radical as well as determinative, as is 
obviously the case in doubly and triply weak stems, as hayah, 
awah, 

In respect to the position of the determinative there can be 
no doubt that the weak determinatives (Aleph, He, Ayin, 
Waw, Yod) may stand in any place, as in the stems sar 
(sawar), Arabic sara (sarawa), asaf, yasaf, safah, baar, bar, 
bara, barah, and that n may be initial or final, as in nabal, 
abal, balah (root bal), taman, hatam (root tam). Whether 
the firm letters may be initial and medial is to be determined 


11 
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from examination of the stems, and is yet an open question. 
The liquids 7 and r are inserted after the first radical of a 
triliteral to form a quadriliteral, as sardit from sebet, and 
Gesenius* compares such forms as the synonymous daras and 
dus (dawas) as showing a softening of the liquid into a 
vowel ; but it is possible that we have here two distinct roots 
dar and das, as in darak (from dar) =dakak (from dak). 
Whether 8 and ¢ prefixed to triliterals to form quadriliterals 
are root-determinatives or inflectional prefixes is not always 
clear, and it must be left to further investigation to determine 
whether these and other firm letters are ever prefixed to 
biliterals in order to form triliterals. 

The laws of interchange of consonants have not yet been 
determined with exactness, and yet itis obvious that this 
must be done before the widest comparison of stems and roots 
can be undertaken. Interchange between letters of the same 
organ of speech may be safely assumed, and, on the other 
hand, the entirely unrestricted interchange that is employed 
by some writers is clearly unwarranted,f but between these 
points there is still room for much arbitrariness. The inves- 
tigation of the laws of letter-interchange must go hand in 
hand with the investigation of the fundamental significations 
of stems, in order in this way to discover the form and 
meaning of the roots. It is too obvious to need mentioning, 
that the meanings of stems must be sought by the widest 
possible comparison in all the Shemitic languages; yet we 
find that often resort is had to some one language (most: 
commonly the Arabic) that is supposed to preserve the 
original meaning. When we consider the imperfections of 
our lexicons, the numerous gradations in the forms and 
meanings of the stems (so that different groups sometimes 
seem to run into one another, one giving one root and another 





* Heb. Gram., § 30. 


t Meier’s license in this respect has already been referred to. Another example 
of similar license is found in Dr. Davies’s Heb. Lexicon, in other respects a very 
jadicions and useful manual. He overlooks the fact that the occurrence of two 
letters in the third place in two synonymous trilitcrals (as katab, katal) does not 
prove interchange between them, since they may be independent roo:-deter- 
mipatives. ; 
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a different one for the same stem) and the possible changes 
in the past that the stems and roots have. undergone, we can 
hardly feel ourselves justified in saying that “all Hebrew 
roots may be clearly determined and their significations fixed 
with precision,”* though such a result would undoubtedly 
throw light on the meaning of the Hebrew writings. Perhaps 
the most pressing need of Hebrew etymology at this time is 
an investigation of the significations of the stems. 

A few classes of stems indicate their roots by their form: 
(1) quadriliterals of the form gal.gal, in which there is almost 
certainly a reduplication of the biliteral; (2) triliterals of the 
form gal.al, made by reduplication of the second root-letter, 
in which we can in many cases perceive a notion of intensity, 
as in Arabic darra ‘to emit copiously, go rapidly or abundantly,’ 
Hebrew gazaz, Niph. ‘to be cut off entirely, extirpated,’ hasar, 
Niph. ‘ to be dried up,’ dakak ‘to pound to pieces,’ hatat ‘ to 
be thoroughly dismayed,’ salal ‘to be slight’, Piel ‘to curse, 
blaspheme,’ talal, Hiph. ‘ to deceive,’ Aeth. nababa ‘ to speak 
much, be loquacious,’ Syr. h’nan ‘to pity, pardon,’ h¢mam ‘ to 
burn with anger or lust.’ The idea of intensity scems to be 
attained here by the addition of a substantive element of the 
root, while in the intensive derived stems (as Piel) the same 
result is produced by the phonetic process of reduplication of 
a letter. Of these two classes (palal and palpal) there are 
in Hebrew about one hundred and fifty stems, including 
nouns; (8) triliterals of the form palap with first and third 
letters the same, which probably come from quadriliterals of 
the form palpal by dropping the fourth letter (as saras from 
sar.zar), and triliterals of the form papal out of palpal (as 
babal from bal.bal) ;f (4) verbs in which two firm letters are 
combined with medial Waw, Yod, Aleph, or He or initial 
Aleph, the root in such cases being found in the firm letters. 

Other stems (with firm letters, or with initial or final Nun, 
He, and probably Waw, Yod, or with medial and final Ayin) 
do not indicate their roots by their form; they must in each 
case be subjected to special examination. 





*Fiurst, Handworterbuch, Preface, p. viii. 


tIn Aethiopic these forms all have the second letter doubled ; see Dillmann’s 
Aeth. Gram., p. 108. 
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So little has been done towards fixing the meaning and 
origin of the root-determinatives that it is unnecessary to say 
more than that recent writers are disposed to find in them 
pronominal forms. Their origin must for a long time yet 
remain a mystery. The contribution of the etymologist to 
the lexicographer will not, indeed, be complete till he shall 
have fixed the meanings not only of the primitive biliterals 
but also of the modifying additions, and we are yet far from 
this point. But Shemitic etymology, while its results are 
still comparatively meagre, is now, we may hope, on the right 
path, and needs only time to rival its sister science of Indo- 
European etymology in the extent and accuracy of its 
achievements. In order that this thay be accomplished the 
Shemitic dialects must be thoroughly studied and the laws of 
their stem-fqrmation determined, and then the nearest lying 
group of languages (the Egyptian), after a like office has 
been performed for it, may be brought into comparison with 
the Shemitic, in order thus gradually to approach nearer to 
the original forms of these tongues, and so to bring them into 
relation, if possible, with more remote families of languages. 
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V.—A Botanico-Philological Problem. 
By W. D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


A noted writer on language, F. Max Miller, in the course 
of his researches among the facts summarized in Grimm’s 
Law, brought to light, some years ago, a curious parallelism 
between certain botanical and certain philological phenomena. 

He first observed that the Germanic words bdka, buche, 
beech, and their like, agree in meaning as well as in form 
with the Latin fdgus; while, on the other hand, the same 
word in Greek, ¢nyéc, signifies ‘oak.’ He then further found 
that our fr—and the German féhre (O.H.G. foraha), which 
has the same sense—is to be regarded as historically identical 
with the Latin quercws, ‘oak.’ Here, accordingly, if the 
Greek value of the former word, and the Latin of the latter, 
be assumed to be the more original, there are evident signs of 
a transfer of meaning in certain European vocables, from 
‘oak’ to ‘beech’ and from ‘ fir’ to ‘ oak,’ respectively. This 
is the philological side. 

With these facts in his mind, the same scholar, turning 
over Lyell’s “Antiquity of Man,’ chanced upon a passage 
which showed that in the lowest strata of certain peat-bogs 
in the Danish islands the remains of tree-growth are prevail- 
ingly fir, while in the central strata they are oak, and in,the 
upper strata beech; the whole region showing now, and 
having shown ever since the Roman conquest, such a marked 
proclivity to beeches that oaks are uncommon, and firs can 
hardly be made to grow there. Thus there has been, clearly 
and incontestably, a change in the arborescent vegetation of 
the region, from fir to oak, and again from oak to beech. 
This is the botanical side. 

The analogy between the two sets of facts thus stated is a 
palpable one. After setting them forth, then (Lectures on 
Language, American edition, ii. 288 et seg.), Mr. Miller 
proceeds to intimate an actual historical connection between 
them: the “ changes of meaning,” he thinks, may have been 
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‘as the shadows cast on language by passing events.” This 
poetical and somewhat ambiguous phrase he later’ puts into 
more definite shape: ‘‘The Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects 
of one and the same language, who came to settle in Europe 
during the fir period, or the stone age, would naturally have 
known the fir-tree only ;” and the old name of the fir could 
not well have been changed to mean ‘ oak’ “unless the dialect 
to which it belonged had been living at a time when the fir 
vegetation was gradually replaced by an oak vegetation”’ (pp. 
200-1). And again: ‘I venture to suggest that Teutonic 
and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, and 
that while the Greeks retained phégos in its original sense, 
the Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the name, as an 
appellative, to the new forests that were springing up in their 
wild homes” (p. 202). 

This is Miller’s theory, in its simple outlines. As to the 
cautions and reservations which he hangs about it, and the 
(supposed) analogous facts which he brings up from other 
quarters in its support, we have for the moment nothing to do 
with them; we will rather turn our attention first to the 
acceptableness of the hypothesis considered in itself, taken 
on its own merits. 

In the first place, there seem to be @ priori difficulties in 
the way of establishing a cause-and-effect relation between 
the botanical changes and the linguistic. It is sufficiently 
obvious, and distinctly pointed out by Miiller’s quoted author- 
ities, that a complete change of the prevailing tree-growth, 
from one species to another, would necessarily require many 
centuries for its accomplishment. There would be, for exam- 
ple, a number of successive generations in whose sight the 
oaks would be slowly gaining on the firs; other generations 
before whom the two would be about equally numerous; and 
yet other generations which would witness the victory of the 
oak and almost extinction of the fir. How, in this process, 
should it ever come about that the name of the tree originally 
prevalent should come to be applied to the tree finally preva- 
lent? Ifthe oak had no name of its own at the outset, during 
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its period of rarity and inconspicuousness, it would gain one, 
alongside the fir, as it rose to rivalry with the latter; and if, 
as the fir was reduced to unimportance, any name died out, it 
would naturally be the old name of the fir, and not that of 
the conquering oak. The fact that, in times long out of 
memory, the fir had been predominant and had borne a 
certain title, would not furnish the dimmest shadow of a 
ground for giving the same title to the oak, in the day when 
it predominated. The probability is so overwhelmingly against 
any such transfer, that we have a right to refuse except to the 
most direct and cogent evidence our acceptance of a theory 
implying a causative connection between the supplanting of 
one tree by another and the conversion of the name of the 
former into an appellation for the latter: there are many ways 
in which words arrive at new meanings, but this certainly is 
not one of them. 

If, indeed, the people who witnessed the double process of 
supplanting never had any specific names for different kinds 
of tree, but only one word for ‘tree’ in general, this word 
would of course have been applied to the fir alone in the 
period of exclusive fir-growth; in that of mingled firs and 
oaks, it would have belonged to both; when the oaks reigned 
alone, it would have designated only the oak—and so on: 
becoming finally the title of the beech, when that tree had 
come to the throne and exterminated all its rivals. But the 
linguistic facts are far enough from being what this theory 
would demand. To satisfy its requirements, we ought to find 
the Latin and Germanic peoples in possession of only a single 
tree-name. And this name should not only have changed its 
meaning from ‘oak’ to ‘ beech,’ but it should show signs of 
having, at a yet earlier period, signified ‘fir.’ Unfortunately, 
that is not the case. In the great mass of the Germanic dia- 
lects, for example, it is only the ‘oak’-name that has been 
changed into a ‘ beech’-name; they still possess the word which 
Miiller assumes to have meant ‘fir’ from the beginning, and 
they still use it to mean ‘fir.’ How is this to be explained ? 
Shall we say that the Germanic tribes in general did not 
witness the supplanting of the firs by the oaks, but only that 
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of the oaks by the beeches, reaching Europe after the former 
part of the process had been accomplished? But if it had 
been accomplished, and so effectually that the people who 
watched it as it went on had been compelled to turn their 
superfluous ‘fir’-name into an ‘oak’-name, these Germans 
had no business to bring in the old ‘ fir’-name, and cling to it 
so obstinately, since they could have nothing to which they 
should apply it. 

Or take, again, the case of the Italians. They (with a 
small and more questionable body of Germans) constitute 
the main-stay of Mr. Miiller’s theory; for they have both 
changed their ‘ fir’-name into an ‘ oak’-name (quercus), and 
their ‘ oak ’-name into a ‘ beech’-name (fdgus) ; if anybody in 
the world sat by and saw the whole drama of transmutation, 
in both its acts, they are certainly the men. But, judging 
from their linguistic effect, the two acts must have been going 
on at the same time, independently, and each with a perma- 
nent result; for the change of meaning has taken place in 
two different words, and both are left in the language. If 
there were not firs and oaks together in primitive Europe, 
how should these “Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects of the 
same language,’’ have had both the original ‘ fir’-name quercus, 
which they should proceed to convert into a name for ‘ oak,’ 
and the original ‘ oak’-name fdgus, which they should proceed 
to convert into a name for ‘beech’? If the meaning of ‘oak’ 
came into guercus because the oaks had come in and crowded 
out the firs, why did not the meaning of ‘ beech’ afterward 
come into it, when the oaks in their turn gave way to the 
beeches? Ifthe meaning of ‘beech’ came into fagus because 
the beeches had come in and crowded out the oaks, why should 
not the meaning of ‘ oak’ have come into it in a similar man- 
ner, as a result of the displacement of the firs by the oaks ? 
And why should these two corresponding processes have gone 
on after such a different fashion, the one of them stopping in 
the middle, and the other, so far as our knowledge goes, 
beginning at the middle? 

There are other equally puzzling questions suggested by the 
attempt to reconcile and combine, according to Miuller’s 
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theory, the two bodies of facts with which we are dealing; 
but it is needless to ask them; for we are already in a snarl 
of difficulties which there seems to be but one way of unrav- 
eling. It is this. There was not, as Miiller supposes, a 
double process of displacement and substitution ; there were, 
rather, two independent processes of actual conversion, or 
transmutation, or transubstantiation. The two did, indeed, 
take place successively in the Danish isles, and this has led 
to Miiller’s slight misapprehension. But in most of Germany 
only one of them occurred; the firs remained firs, while the 
oaks were changed into beeches—with an accompanying con- 
version of the name ¢nyéc, ‘ oak,’ into fdgus, ‘beech.’ In 
Italy, again, both processes went on to their complete result, 
and simultaneously: all the firs turned into oaks, and all the 
original oaks turned into beeches—each species, notwith- 
standing its changed identity, retaining its old name. If 
Miiller can bring himself to accept this slight modification 
of his ingenious theory, then the second principal class of 
obstacles in the way of its success will have been surmounted. 
If, however, quitting this line of examination, we try 
another, we shall encounter another line of obstacles, not 
less formidable: probably it has already risen before the 
minds of many or of all who have attended to this exposition. 
Is it indeed true that the Danish peat-bogs are to be taken 
as furnishing in their successive layers decisive indications 
respecting the history of arborescent vegetation through the 
whole Germanic and Italic territory—not to speak of the rest 
of Europe? Have the oaks,as Mr. Miiller appears to assume, 
everywhere driven out the firs? and have they been in their 
turn replaced by the beeches? Mr. Lyell says: “In the time 
of the Romans, the Danish isles were covered, as now, with 
magificent beech-forests,” almost to the exclusion of any 
other tree-growth: is this the case with all the European ter- 
ritory, except Greece, occupied by our family of languages ? 
Doubtless there are many who will answer this question 
promptly and confidently in the negative, and who will even 
proceed to moralize on the theory which has called it forth. 
Here, they will admiringly say, we have one of those ideal 
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philologists sometimes read of in story, but rarely met with 
in actual life: men of the closet, who are so absorbedly 
devoted to books and words that these have become to them 
‘the sole realities; who never lift their eyes to the nature 
which surrounds them ; who care only for the distinctions of 
the vocabulary kingdom, and are blind to those of the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral. Miller is said to have grown 
up to adolescence in Germany, and he has probably at least 
travelled in Italy; yet, when he finds that bdka and fagus 
have in these countries changed their meaning from ‘ oak’ to 
“beech, he is at once convinced that the German and Italian 
oaks are, and of right ought to be, beeches. And these 
persons will probably be confirmed in their view of his 
personality by the way in which he expresses his willingness 
to put out the question to be decided by a competent scientific 
tribunal. “I must leave it,” he says (p. 252), “to the 
geologist and botanist to determine... . whether the changes 
of vegetation, as described above, took place in the same 
rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the North only.” It 
will be seen that, not trusting his own eyes, he is also very 
particular as to whose eyes shall be allowed to settle the 
. question. Indeed, I have myself personally experienced that, 
to my cost. Being, as I fondly imagined, a little bit of a 
‘“‘ geologist and botanist”’ in my own right, 1-ventured, in 
criticising Miuller’s theory eleven years ago, to offer my 
scientific testimony in opposition to it. I said that, instead 
of firs and oaks and beeches having supplanted and succeeded 
each other through the whole region occupied by the Germanic 
and Italic races, ‘ we find all of them, or two of them, still 
growing peaceably together in many countries.” * But Miiller, . 
in a reply recently made to my criticism,f being apparently 
unable to comprehend how one who concerns himself especially 
with language should presume to know anything on other 
subjects, fails to see that what I said was meant as testimony, 
and understands me as simply cchoing his suggestion that a 
scientific oracle, if formally installed and duly inquired at, 


* Oriental and Linguistic Studies, i. 257. 
t Chips from a German Workshop (American edition), iy. 502. 
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might settle the disputed matter. So he quells me with the 
remark: ‘ Here Professor Whitney is, as usual, ploughing 
with my heifer;”’ and then, quoting his former words upon 
the subject, he goes on to say: ‘J had consulted several of 
my own geological friends, and they all told me that there 
was, as yet, no evidence in Central Europe and Italy of a 
succession of vegetation different from that in the North, and 
that, in the present state of geological science, they could say 
no more. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, I said, 
Let us wait and see; Professor Whitney says, Don’t wait.”’ 

Yes, certainly I say, ‘“ Don’t wait”; a single moment’s 
unnecessary delay is to be deprecated. How can we sit down 
and fold our hands over a question that affects the weal and 
woe of so large and respectable a part of mankind? If 
Central Europe and Italy are really covered, exclusively or 
prevailingly, with ‘“ magnificent beech-forests,’ then there 
are a great many millions of people, there and elsewhere, 
whose mental delusions render it unsafe to trust them any 
longer outside of an insane asylum. In order to do what I 
can toward determining their condition and fate, 1 will follow 
Miiller’s own example. He has gathered a set of twenty 
“principal bones of contention’? between himself and me, 
and challenged me to summon a commission of learned 
professors to deal with them. I will add to the heap one 
more bone (bigger and more solid than most of those raked 
together by him), as follows: 

21. Whether Central Europe and Italy are covered with beech forests, to the 
exclusion, almost or quite, of other trees, especially of oaks and firs. 

And I appeal to him, in my turn, “‘to choose from among 
his best friends three who are professores ordinarii [of natural 
science] in any university of England, France, Germany, or 
Italy ; and by their verdict I promise to abide” (Chips, iv. 
028). I do not feel willing to accept the outcome of his 
private and confidential consultations with his “ own geolog- 
ical friends,” as reported by himself, because it has appeared 
more than once, in connection with other subjects, that those 
consultations do not yield unexceptionable results. He declares 
himself (Chips, iv. 498-9) to have been guided in all his 
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phonetic investigations, and controlled in their conclusions, 
by the advice and approval of the highest authorities in 
physiology and acoustics; yet the influence of Helmholtz 
and Ellis could not prevent his declaring his independent 
opinion (Lectures, 6th [English] edition, ii. 183) that the 
‘neutral vowel,” the uw of but or up,is a non-sonant or — 
whispered element; even as the aid of Main and Hinds could 
not keep him, in his astronomical reasonings, from assuming 
(preface to Rig-Veda, vol. iv., p. lii.) that, to any given 
observer, the ecliptic is identical with his own horizon. 

It ought to be added, perhaps, that there seems to be 
another method in which this particular “ bone of contention” 
can be ground up and gotten completely out of the way, 
without summoning an International High-Joint Commission 
to chew upon it; and we have reason to wonder that that 
method did not suggest itself to Miiller: for it is a linguistic 
one. We cannot question that he is familiar with the prin- 
ciple, generally accepted among philologists, that the presence 
in a language of a certain name implies the presence in the 
minds of the people speaking that language of some knowl- 
edge respecting the thing named ; indeed, he himself, in the 
course of his illustrations, frequently applies or implies it. 
If we could, for instance, catch an untaught and untravelled 
savage off one of those Danish islands, with their exclusive 
growth of magnificent beeches, we should find that he had no 
names for ‘ oak’ and ‘fir,’ any more than for ‘mahogany’ and 
‘palm.’ With this test in our minds, let us examine the 
various Germanic and Italican dialects ; if they contain words 
for ‘fir’ and for ‘oak,’ as well as for ‘beech,’ then we, as 
linguists, shall have the right to hold, and to maintain before 
all the world, that in Central Europe and Italy the beeches 
have not crowded out the oaks, which had before crowded out 
the firs. And this, even though the decision of the scientific 
triumvirate should be adverse to us. For if, in the very 
passage under discussion, Miller teaches us (Lectures, ii. 
252), in case of an apparent discordance between linguistic 
and craniological evidences, to ‘ protest that the Science of 
Language has nothing to do with skulls,’ we should be 
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justified @ fortiort in maintaining that she is above having 
anything to do with trees. As for the presence in the same 
European tongue of words for both ‘fir’ and ‘oak,’ besides 
‘beech,’ we have already above seen some of the facts bearing 
upon the matter; it may be commended to Miller for a more 
careful and exhaustive examination, with the hope that we 
shall find the results in a later edition either of the “‘ Lectures”’ 
or of the * Chips.” 

Pending their appearance, we may regard the discussion of 
Miiller’s theory as brought to an end; and it does not appear 
doubtful with what conclusion: no theory can stand for a 
moment which has so many and so various and so powerful 
objections arrayable and arrayed against it. We ought not 
indeed, to leave out of sight the modestly hypothetical tone in 
which its author originally put it forward, adducing against it 
more than one consideration which, if he had taken the trouble 
carefully to weigh them, he would have seen to be fatal to it; 
and ending his whole exposition thus: “I shall be as much 
pleased to see my hypothesis refuted as to see it confirmed ; 
all that I request for it is an impartial examination.”’ But 
then he has, after all, written it down and put it forth, for the 
examination and criticism of scholars; and he must accord- 
ingly be held responsible for its character, and has no right 
to complain if it is treated just as its own intrinsic merits 
deserve. If he were also to suggest, as a hypothesis, for the 
discussion of comparative philologists, that a real analogy 
existed between Grimm’s Law of rotation of the three classes 
of mutes and the nomenclature of these three trees; that the 
original names for ‘fir,’ ‘oak,’ and ‘ beech’ had each been 
pushed one step around in the series; that, while quercus had 
changed from ‘ fir’ to ‘ oak,’ and fdgus from ‘oak’ to ‘ beech,’ 
abies had also (though, owing to the loss of needed evidence, 
we could not so clearly prove it) certainly changed from 
‘beech’ to ‘ fir’—then, with however many zfs and provideds 
he might season his exposition, whatever gratitude he might 
promise to the man who should convince him that his notion 
was a foolish one, its folly would remain incontestable, and 
he would dcserve to be well laughed at for ever having 
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confessed to entertaining it seriously. Nor would the case be 
different if he were to put forward, with ever so many allow- 
ances that he was perhaps mistaken, the theory that the 
gradual contraction of the earth’s crust had something to do 
with the universal abbreviation of the vocabular elements of 
speech: that the latter was, as it were, “the shadow cast on 
language” by that great event as it passed. Now Miiller’s 
modestly indicated hypothesis is just as unreasonable, just as 
inherently absurd, as either of those others would be; it 
differs from them only in that its absurdity does not lie so 
openly and palpably upon its very face. It is one of those 
queer imitations of a correspondence which now and then 
call a smile to a man’s countenance when he chances upon 
them over his table; or with the recital of which he, at the 
utmost, amuses a friend in the course of an evening’s walk. 
To devote to its exposition and support fifteen pages of a 
treatise on a new “ Science,” as Miiller has done, is to make 
out of a joke a far too serious matter. | 

But Miller has done more than this. In a criticism of his 
volume, published eleven years ago,* I devoted two pages to a 
complete statement and refutation of the theory; bringing 
against it, in effect, nearly the same objections which have 
been here made, though otherwise cast, and in a much briefer 
form. I had given it, as I knew, a wholly “ impartial exam- 
ination ;’? and I conceived myself to be fairly earning an 
expression of the ‘‘ pleasure” with which its author had 
promised to greet its refutation. Doubtless this was too 
sanguine; it might have been suspected that one who could 
frame and publish such a hypothesis would not be easily 
accessible to any brief and summary demolition of it; that 
he might probably enough even show toward it that instinctive 
special affection which mothers are said sometimes to feel for 
their weakest and least creditable offspring. At any rate, last 
year, in an articlef which proves him not to have been in a 
state of mind to profit by any correction of mine, however 
honestly meant and faithfully administered, he makes what 


* North American Review, vol. c., 1865; also Or. and Ling. Studies, i. 239-62. 
+ Chips, iv. 456 et seq. 
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he intends as a stout defense of his bantling. His answer to 
one of my three main points of objection I have already 
quoted in full: I had been ploughing with his heifer, and 
urging the poor beast forward with unseemly haste. En 
revanche, he endeavors, in replying to another point, to 
impale me upon the horns of a heifer of my own. I have, 
he says, “‘ unintentionally” offered him the * best illustration”’ 
of just such a change of meaning as he assumes in his tree- 
names, by showing* how the English settlers in America 
applied the old familiar names of robin and blackbird to new 
kinds of bird, somewhat resembling those which had borne 
them in England. But what is the analogy between this case 
and the one we have had in hand? Perhaps we have all along 
mistaken his meaning, and he has only intended to maintain 
that the Italican tribes migrated from a country where firs 
and oaks prevailed to one where, instead, only oaks and beeches 
were found, and therefore, having the ‘ fir’ and ‘ oak’ names 
idle on their hands, proceeded to apply the former to the oak 
and the latter to the beech, each being the species nearest like 
what the same word had before designated. This, and this 
only, would be a real parallelism. If we are to find one for 
the theory as originally put forward by Miiller, we shall be 
obliged, it seems to me, to turn the American act of nomen- 
clature the other way, and see the robin and blackbird 
‘‘ transferring the name of ‘ Indian,’ as an appellative, to the 
new white people that were springing up in their wild homes.” 

It is needless to spend more time upon Miiller’s attempt to 
rehabilitate his hypothesis. About each item which he touches 
he raises a thin cloud of word-dust, just sufficient to obscure 
its outlines; showing an unclearness so curious and puzzling 
that one almost gives up in despair the endeavor to trace the 
mental state which it represents. Anything in the nature 
of a counter-argument no candid and competent person will 
pretend to discover. But he sings his little song of triumph 
at the end, and regards his fir-oak-beech theory as established 
more firmly than ever before the eyes of the students of 
language. 


* Nainely, in Or. and Ling. Studies, i. 303. 
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The matter to which we have thus given a few minutes’ 
attention is, in one respect, an almost purely personal one. 
The scientific question involved is of quite insignificant import- 
ance; and no man of real knowledge and penetration is likely 
to be so far carried off his feet by Miiller’s persuasive eloquence 
as to take his hypothesis for an acceptable explanation. The 
fact that the whole thing is so curiously characteristic of 
AMiiller, and that Miiller’s personality is an element of high 
importance in the prevailing currents of thought and opinion 
on a host of subjects, is what gives the subject a wider and 
impersonal bearing. He has a real genius for exposition and 
illustration; this very note, “On words for fir, oak, and 
beech,” is full of interesting facts, interestingly grouped, and 
may be read with lively pleasure by any one who can leave 
out of sight for what they are marshalled and to what end 
directed. What its author lacks is inductive logic, the power 
of combining his facts aright and seeing what result they 
yield; his collected material dominates and confuses him; 
often he hits the truth, with a kind of power of genial insight ; 
often he hits wrong, sometimes perversely and absurdly wrong. 
No man needs to be studied with a more constant and skep- 
tical criticism ; no man is less worthy of the blind admiration 
and confidence, resembling that of a sect in its prophet, with 
which he has now long been regarded by an immense public, 
and even by scholars of a certain grade. While he maintains 
this false position, his influence is harmful, obstructive to the 
cause of truth; to do anything toward reducing his authority 
to its true value is a service to truth and to sound science. 

There is yet another personal aspect which the controversy 
bears, personal to both Miller and myself; and I cannot 
forbear spending a few words upon it in closing. Since, for 
the reasons just laid down, I have repeatedly controverted 
views and arguments of his which appeared to me to be false 
—and sometimes sharply, as I thought they deserved—it was 
obviously for his interest, in lack of any other more effective 
method of reply and defense, to represent me as a mere fault- 
finder and personal vilifier. This he accordingly did, at 
considerable length, in the Contemporary Review for January, 
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1875. In the course of his article, he threw out against me 
this taunt: ‘‘ He bitterly complains that those whom he reviles 
do not revile him again” (p. 314). In my answer, in the 
same Review (May, 1875; p. 728), I said: “If I stated that 
any one ‘bitterly complained’ that he was not answered by 
those he criticized, I should feel called upon to give chapter 
and verse for it; and neither Mr. Miller nor any one else can 
point out any such complaints on my part.’’ It is in answer 
to the challenge here implied, to authenticate his charge, that 
Miller returns to the “ words for fir, oak, and beech.’ The 
way of it is this. 

In the preface to the sixth edition of his lectures (1871), 
Mr. Miller permitted himself a sneering reference to my 
criticism of an earlier edition, and a sophistical and untenable 
reply to one or two of the points which I had made against 
him. I therefore sent to the Review which had printed the 
original criticism (the North American) a rejoinder,* in which, 
after setting right the points referred to, and showing that the 
sneer was a gratuitous one, I went on thus: ‘ We earnestly 
desire, and heartily invite, a continuation of his exposures. 
We should be glad, for example, to see him defend his 
explanation of the phenomena stated in Grimm’s Law... . 
We should like, again, to have him try to prove that any one 
of the three impossible assumptions which we pointed out as 
involved in his argument respecting the ‘names for fir, oak, 
and beech’ does not vitiate that argument’’—and so on. 
This challenge, now, this invitation to go on and set up again, 
if he could, the hypothesis which I claimed to have overthrown, 
is what he brings up, and the only thing that he brings up, to 
justify his former allegation that I had “ bitterly complained ” 
of not being reviled by those whom I had reviled! He does 
not, indeed, venture to repeat the allegation here in precisely 
the same terms (though he has reproduced it unaltered in his 
reprint of the Contemporary article in the “ Chips,” iv. 483) ; 
he speaks, rather, of ‘a passage where Professor Whitney 
expressed his dissatisfaction at not being answered, or, as I 


* North American Review, vol. cxiii., 1871; reproduced in Or. and Ling. 
Studies, i. 262 et sez. 
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had ventured to express it, considering the general style of 
his criticism, when he is angry that those whom he abuses, do 
not abuse him in turn.’”’* Then, in his summing up at the 
end, he asks, with all the conscious dignity of re-established 
blamelessness:f ‘* Was I, then, so far wrong when I said that 
Professor Whitney cannot understand how anybody could 
leave what he is pleased to call his arguments, unheeded ?” 
‘We may ask in return, was there ever seen a more beautiful 
instance of the diminuendo in accusation? The documentary 
and tangible “ bitter complaint at not being reviled” first 
becomes a purely inferential “ anger at not being abused ’’— 
incapable of absolute refutation, because the accuser, even 
when driven into the last corner, can still say: “Oh, I am 
quite sure that he was angry, though he did not show it;”’ 
then this is confessed to be a mere adventurous dysphemism 
for what, when strictly defined, is only a “ dissatisfaction at 
not being answered ;” and the last finally dwindles to an 
intellectual “ failure to understand it that one’s arguments 
are unheeded.” Surely, the mutual interchanges of oaks and 
firs and beeches are nothing to this; it could only be paralleled 
by the transmutation of oaks into alders and of alders into 
bramble-bushes. In its last form, moreover, the statement, 
though less widely remote from truth, is not less strictly 
erroneous, than in its first; for I have not, in fact, ever been 
at a loss to understand why Miiller left my arguments against 
his views so long unanswered ; any more than why, when he 
finally attempted to answer them, he found nothing to use 
against them save evasion, misrepresentation, and detraction.} 


* Chips, iv. 500. 
t Chips, iv. 504. 


¢ The character of his charges in reference to points of Sanskrit grammar I 
have briefly exposed in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
May, 1876. 
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VI.— ‘Shall’ and ‘Should’ in Protasis, and their Greek 
Equivalents. 


Br W. W. GOODWIN, 


ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Sewall, in his paper ‘‘ On the Distinction between 
the Subjunctive and Optative Modes in Greek Conditional 
Sentences”? in the ‘ Transactions’ for 1874, and Professor 
Morris, in his paper “On Some Forms of Greek Conditional 
Sentences”’ in the ‘ Transactions’ for 1875, have criticised 
especially that part of my classification of conditional sentences 
in which I maintain that the optative in ordinary protasis 
Ci. e. in all conditions in which it does not express a past 
‘general supposition) is ‘‘ merely a vaguer or less vivid form 
than the subjunctive for stating a future supposition.” In 
opposition to this view, they agree in maintaining some form 
(though not quite agreed upon the precise form) of the 
‘distinction commonly made between the two moods in protasis, 
based upon the greater or less possibility or probability that 
is implied, or upon the presence or absence of an expectation 
or anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. Professor 
‘Morris further suggests an important limitation to the use of 
the subjunctive in protasis, by expressing ‘“‘a strong opinion 
‘that no case can be adduced from the best writers in which a 
future supposition demanding for its fulfilment @ violation of 
physical laws is expressed by éav with the subjunctive.” 
These attacks are both directed against what I have always 
felt to be the weakest point in my classification, a point on 
‘which I am myself a convert from the doctrines of my 
opponents. And although I find myself now unable to see 
the distinction which I once thought I could see, and which 
most scholars still think they can see, between éav yévnrac and 
ei yévorro, 1 am by no means disposed to be intolerant toward 
those who are of a different opinion. One gain has thus far 
come from the discussion—the clearer statement of one 
important point in the controversy ; for I understand it to be 
-generally admitted that the difference between éa» with the 
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subjunctive and «i with the optative is essentially the same as 
that between ‘if he shall’ and ‘if he should’ in English, and 
that if we can determine the principle that underlies the 
latter construction, we have the key to the former. The use 
which all scholars constantly make of these English forms to 
translate and explain the Greek constructions in question, 
whatever may be their theories of the latter, shows the general 
feeling on this point. If this is once admitted, it will aid us 
greatly in understanding the Greek form of protasis to ask 
ourselves what distinction we are in the habit of making 
between ‘if he shall go’ and ‘if he should go’ in English. 
But here unfortunately we meet an obstacle. The modern 
English, in which we think and express our thoughts, has 
substituted for the future form ‘ shall’ in protasis the colorless 
present, so that we now say ‘if he goes,’ ‘if he reads,’ etc., 
for the more exact ‘if he shall go’ (or ‘if he go’), ‘if he 
shall read’ (or ‘if he read’), etc., which the translators of 
the Bible in the seventeenth century would have used. Fur- 
ther, this same present form, though we seldom use it to 
express a purely present condition (for which we should 
generally say ‘if he is reading,’ not ‘if he reads’), is yet 
constantly used in general present conditions like ‘if any one 
(ever) reads,’ which are entirely distinct from the future 
conditions we are considering. We must therefore confine 
ourselves to cases in which we use either ‘ if he goes,’ etc., in 
the sense of ‘if he shall go,’ etc., or the latter form itself. 
Fortunately the translation of the Bible makes every English 
scholar familiar with the older and more exact form, even if 
he never uses it in speaking or writing. 

It will be understood that, when I compare the optative 
with the subjunctive in conditions in this paper, I shall 
confine myself to the optative in its fixed usage in Attic 
prose, excluding, for example, all notice of the present opta- 
tive in Homer used to express a present unfulfilled condition, 
like the imperfect indicative in Attic Greek. 

Professor Morris very properly asks for a more exact 
definition of the term ‘ vividness,’ which I use in stating the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis. 
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I have generally called the statement of a future condition 
which is made by the subjunctive, corresponding to ‘if he 
shall go’ (or ‘if he go’) in English, ‘“‘more distinct and 
vivid’’ than that which is made by the optative, corresponding 
to ‘if he should go.’ By this I mean that the picture (so to 
speak) of the event or the circumstances supposed which is 
presented to the mind when the former expression is used is 
a ‘more distinct and vivid’’ one, a picture with outlines more 
sharply defined and more distinct and definite in its whole 
conception, than that which the latter form presents. On 
the other hand, as it seems to me, wlien the optative form is 
used, i. e. when we state a supposition in the form ‘if he 
should,’ the whole conception is vaguer and presents to the 
hearer a “less distinct and vivid” picture of the event 
supposed. For example, it seems to me that the supposition 
‘if some barbarian shall ever drag thee away weeping into 
slavery,’ differs from ‘if some barbarian should ever drag 
thee away weeping into slavery,’ simply in this, that the 
former presents a more distinct and vivid conception of the 
event than the latter; and I do not believe that any one who 
had no theory of Greek syntax in view would ever think of 
distinguishing them by saying that one implies ‘‘an anticipa- 
tion of the possible realization” of the supposition, while the 
other implies “‘ an imagination of the possible realization” of 
the supposition; or that the one is “a supposition relating 
to contingent fact,” while the other is “a supposition of 
conceived fact.”” I say merely that it seems to me so; and 
the more I think of the matter, the less I am able to see 
either of the last mentioned distinctions in the two expressions. 
If, however, others, when they use such expressions, feel that 


either of these distinctions is in their mind, it is impossible 


to appeal from this decision to any tribunal which will have 
higher authority with them. Let it be understood that I 
doubt whether any one who thought merely of the English 
expressions in question would ever make cither of these 
distinctions between them by his own suggestion; I do not 
doubt that witnesses without number, if they were asked 
directly whether they did not make these distinctions, would 
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testify that they did so; for where it is so difficult to state or 
conceive clearly a distinction in language, it is extremely easy 
to imagine it to be almost any one which is plausibly given 
on high authority. We need not go far from the subject now 
under discussion for striking éxamples of this tendency. 
How many have quietly and in perfect confidence assented to 
the doctrine that the subjunctive in final clauses after past 
tenses “brings the action of its verb down to the present 
time,” although there is hardly a page of Thucydides which 
would not demonstrate its utter absurdity! It seems to me, 
further, that the distinction of the optative as a “ less distinct 
and vivid” form of expression than the subjunctive and 
equivalent forms (e. g. the imperative) appears in most of 
the constructions which admit the optative. In independent 
sentences, compare pu) ra9nre, Dem. Lept. § 50 (p. 472), with 
the common jp) ra8ore, the former being do not suffer, the 
latter may you not suffer. The same may be seen in the 
Homeric use of the independent optative compared with the 
imperative ; e. g. in "EAéyny MevéAaoc ayoro, Il. iv. 19, and 
yuvaixa re oad’ ayéoOw, Il. iii. 72, the former being may he 
carry, the latter let him carry. In the double construction of 
oratio obliqua after past tenses, where an option is allowed 
between a subjunctive of the direct form and the same tense 
of the optative, the latter is evidently the weaker and less 
vivid form of expression, differing in no other respect from 
the former. The fact that two cases of this distinction have 
been inadvertently cited to illustrate the assumed distinction 
between the subjunctive and optative in protasis, although 
the direct forms in both cases would have been identical in 
construction, has been already used by me* to confirm my 
argument against admitting any other distinction in direct 
discourse than is generally allowed to exist in these indirect 


* See the remarks in 7’ransuctions for 1873, p. 72, on e¢ orurreifor and et etayyoito 
as compared with éav aipefjand éav ¥ in Des. Cor. p. 276, §§ 147, 148, where the 
two optatives are due entircly to the oratio obliqua and represent éav cupte:ty 
and fav etoyyjrac of the direct discourse. And yet these are standing examples 
of the ‘essential and inherent distinction”? between the subjunctive and the 
optitive! See, for instance, Dissen’s and Holmes’s notes on the passage, and 
Kiihner, § 576, Anm. 7 
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quotations. The principles of oratio obliqua, as regards the 
choice of moods, apply, as I have already shown,® to the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in final and 
object clauses (with iva, dru, ph, etc.) after past tenses, to 
which I have referred above. These analogies drawn from 
the other uses of the optative have given a strong and (I may 
add) an unexpected confirmation to the opinion to which I 
was led originally by a consideration of the subjunctive and 
optative in protasis and relative clauses alone. 

If now the distinction which I have tried to establish is the 
true one, the question recurs, when wild a speaker naturally 
use the subjunctive and when the optative in stating a future 
condition? In most cases he will use the more vivid form to 
express a supposition which for any reason is more vividly 
conceived and so more prominent in his own mind, or one 
which he wishes to bring more distinctly before the mind of 
the hearer; and the less vivid form for ohne which for any 
reason is less prominent or which he wishes to present less 
distinctly. His choice, therefore, may be influenced by various 
considerations. He will naturally form a more vivid concer- 
tion of a supposition which he thinks highly probable in its 
nature or likely to be realized in a particular case, or of one 
which he especially desires or especially dreads to have 
realized. He will naturally express with greater distinctness 
@ supposition which he wishes to mark as especially absurd ; 
or one which for any reason he wishes to make especially 
emphatic in comparison with’ others in the same sentence, 
whatever may be the nature of the supposition itself; while 
he will naturally express with less distinctness one which 
he wishes to make less emphatic. Cases in which the sub- 
junctive and optative in protasis are brought into contrast 
in successive sentences are very rare, so that we can gen- 
erally supply the alternative form only in imagination. It 
must be remembered too that neither the subjunctive nor 
the optative expresses any absolute amount of vividness or 
distinctness, still less any absolute amount of probability or 
desire; these qualities are merely relative, and are made 





* See Transactions for 1873, p. 73. 
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obvious chiefly by contrast. We must not be surprised, 
therefore, to find precisely the same supposition expressed in 
different forms by different persons who need not differ in 
their opinion of the nature of the supposition, or by the 
same person at different times without any necessity of a 
change of mind on his part: of this examples will be given 
below. Now if the distinction between the two moods were 
essential and fundamental, as Professor Sewall and Professor 
Morris believe it to be, it seems to me hardly possible that 
this variety of expression could be allowed: in that case, 
most conditions would fall by a fixed principle into one class 
or the other, and any change in the form would involve a 
grammatical error of the same nature (though of course not 
of the same degree) as that which an Athenian would have 
committed if he had said ei A@oyne in the sense of ‘if I had 
gone. There are some conditions, involving an extreme 
amount of absurdity or improbability, which would more 
naturally be stated by the optative alone unless special empha- 
sis were intended ; to this class belong most of the excellent 
and pertinent examples collected by Professor Morris,—if the 
house should find a voice,—if the moon should never rise 
again,—if I should go on with my story for ten days,—if they 
should get a power like that of Gyges,—if a man should have 
three talents of gold in his stomach, one in his head, and a stater 
of gold in each eye. In English as well as in Greek such 
conditions would in most cases be stated in the vaguest possi- 
ble form, to correspond to the vagueness of such conceptions 
in the mind. But I hope to show below that all these condi- 
tions might under certain circumstances be stated in the more 
vivid form, without involving any grammatical or logical 
absurdity. 

Before proceeding to state another consideration which 
often influenced the choice of mood in conditions, I will give 
examples of suppositions in which the choice of mood appears 
to be affected by one or more of the considerations already 
mentioned. 

1. In Plato’s Republic (vi.;494 B—s) we have a famous 
description of the career of a bright and handsome young 
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man, of high birth and great wealth, exposed to the flattery 
and adulation of a populous city, and of the fate of any 
philosophic friend who may attempt to divert him into the 
path of wisdom. We should say that this might be selected 
as a strong case of “conceived fact’ as opposed to “ contin- 
gent fact,” or of the “imagination” rather than the “ antici- 
pation”’ or “‘expectation”’ of the condition being realized. If 
this case had been supposed in the optative form, all would 
have called it a striking instance of a purely ideal supposition. 
But here it is plain that Plato had in mind the career of 
Alcibiades amd the relation of the fast young Athenian to 
Socrates ; and he adds a most striking dramatic effect to his 
sketch by making Socrates imagine the course of the young 
man in the more graphic and impressive form of supposition. 
I feel sure that Professor Morris will agree with me in saying 
that it was optional with Plato to give or withhold this artistic 
touch; and we shall agree in thinking that the use of the 
subjunctive makes the sketch more life-like and implies that 
it is less of a fancy sketch than the optative would have done. 
He will, however, maintain (J fear) that the “expectant” 
form, the subjunctive, implies by its own nature necessarily a 
looking forward to realization; while I hold that the “ vivid 
and distinct’ form can be used to express emphasis in many 
other ways, even when there is no thought of realization; as 
in I. Cor. xii. 15, 16: éa» eirn 6 wove, Uf the foot shall say; éav 
eixy 70 ovc, Uf the ear shall say; or in Matth. xv. 14: rupddg dé 
Tuproy Eav OdnyH, auporepa sic Bdduvov recovvra, and Uf the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. Let us see what 
effect would be produced by a change of mood: e. g. by 
substituting et ree ypéua mpooeAOwy radrnOij A€yor, . . . ap’ ebmerec Gy 
oie. etvae eicaxovoa; for éay rig A€yy, Kot. dr, 1. e. Uf some one 
should go to him and tell him the truth, for if some one shall go 
to him and tell him the truth. I can see in the former only 
the natural form of expression for such a supposition, which 
any of us would use in a similar case, and which any Greek 
would have used who had never known a career like the one 
supposed or who had no desire to make his sketch particularly 
impressive; in the present case, however, Plato wishes to 


14 
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paint as impressive a picture as he can of a most striking 
historical event, and he therefore uses a more vivid form of 
statement, precisely as an artist might have used brighter 
colors in a real picture for an analogous purpose. That Plato 
could not have‘felt that the optative form would have been 
absurd here appears plainly from a parallel passage (Rep. 
vii. 517 a), where Socrates is made to refer to himself quite 
as pointedly as before, under the character of the man who 
attempts to release the prisoners in the cave and to lead them 
up to the light, and whom they would kill ¢f they could in any 
way get him into their hands, ei rw¢ év raic xepot Svuvatvro AaBeiv 
kal dmoxreivery, avoxre(vey &v. This could have been expressed 
by éav wwe Suvwrrac aroxreveivy, i. e. will they not kill him if 
they can? If it had this form, it would be simply a more 
lively picture of the fate of Socrates than we now have, and 
this would explain (as in the other case) what might other- 
wise seem too distinct and vivid a statement of a condition 
which in itself seems eminently fitted for the other form of 
expression. 

2. In Puiat. Gorg. 521, 522, Socrates is represented as 
predicting his own trial and condemnation; and in contrast 
with this definite foreboding he supposes, merely for illustra- 
tion, the case of a physician tried by a jury of boys with a 
pastry-cook as accuser. Thie outline of the construction is as 
follows (521 c—d22 a): rode pévror ev old Sri, édvmep ciolw ic 
ducaorhpiov, tovnpds ric pe Earat 6 ciadywr* kal obdév ye Growov (8C. ay 
ein) ei roOdvoyu. . . . oy Ebw 6 re AEyw Ev Tw dixaornpiy. Kxptvovpac 
yao we éy ratdiog iarpog av Kpivoiro Karnyopovvrocg oforood. oKdrer 
yap, Ti av arodoyotro 6 rovovrog avOpwrog Ev TovToie ANnPBeic, ci abrou 
Karnyopot Tic Néywy Ori, K.T. A. - . - TLGY OlEL ExELY EiwELY;s 7} Et EtroL 
riv GdGear, ordcoy ote av avaBojoat rove rovovrove Ccxaorac; Here 
we have a marked distinction between the more vivid form in 
which Socrates imagines himself brought before a court and 
the less vivid conception of the physician on his trial; and I 
believe that this distinction was based upon anticipation in one 
case and imagination in the other, a contrast in feeling which 
found its most natural expression in this contrast of forms. 
Further, I have no doubt that the change to ei arofdvoyu in 
the second supposition, where éay axofdvw would certainly 
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have been permitted, if not expected, indicates a less vivid 
anticipation of being condemned to death than of being 
brought to trial. Just below (522 8) he applies the compar- 
ison to his own case by an apodosis in the optative : rosovroy 
pévroe Kal éy& oda Gre waBoc rafouu Gv siceXOwy eic Sekacrhproy. 
But he returns immediately to the other form, with which he 
began: ouvre yap foovac...ébw eye’... .2av ré ric pe } vEwrepove OH 
dragGeipery...i} rove moeaBurépuve xaxnyopety...ovre TO adnOec ekw 
eiveiv.. .obre GAXo oddév* Gore towc 6 Tt Gy TbXw TovTO xeicopar. In 
replying to the next question of Callicles, however, Socrates 
uses the optative form in reference to the same subject, his 
anticipated trial: ei péev ody éué reg éedyxor rabryy riv BofOearv 
adbvaroyv évra guaure cai GdAw Bonbeiv, aioyuvoluny av..., cal el dia 
TautTny riy advyapiay aroOvhexout, ayavakcroinvy Gv * ei dé KodaxKic 
Onropixijc évdeig redXeuryny Eywye, EV olda Gre Padiwe tOoe Gy pe dépovra 
rov Oavaroy. All these conditions could have been expressed 
in the subjunctive form quite as properly as the earlier ones ; 
indeed the last one, ei dé. ..reAevrgyny might naturally have had 
a subjunctive to express contrast with the preceding «i pév, 
«.T. Xs. Since one makes a supposition abhorrent to the speaker's 
feelings, which he regards as impossible, while the other refers 
to what actually took place and had already taken place when 
Plato wrote the words. It seems to me that no theory of the 
two forms of condition which assumes that there is in almost 
all cases a predetermined form in which alone a given future 
condition can be properly aa can be applied consistently 
to these cases. 

8. In Puat. Phaedr. 259 a, Socrates imagines that the 
cicadae are watching his conversation with Phaedrus to see 
whether their chirping will lull the speakers into a noonday 
nap. He naturally hopes this will not be the case; and his 
change from the less vivid to the more vivid form of supposi- 
sition seems to indicate this hope. He says: «i ov» idoer cal 
vy xaOdwep rouc moddoue Ev peonufpig pu) deadeyopévovc, GAAQ vvoTd- 
Sovrac xal knAoupévove by’ airay oc apyiay rig dtavolac, duxaiwe av 
karayeAdper’. . .€av d€ dpwort dcadeyopévouy.. .Tay’ av dviev ayaabérrec, 
It may perhaps be thought that the antithesis here implies 
a stronger expectation of the latter condition being realized ; 
and sucli examples are too rare to decide the question. In 
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most cases, however, in which expectation, desire, or hope is 
more prominent in one of the two successive conditions, the 
same form is found in both, as in Dem. Cor. § 178 (pp. 287, 
288): gay pév dékwvrae ravra cal recobwor Hiv, and ay 6 dpa pa 
ouplsn Kararuyetv. 

4. Cases of the more vivid form in suppositions the real- 
ization of which the speaker strongly dreads, and is trying by 
his argument to prevent, are found in Dem. Aphob. 1. § 67 
(p. 884): gay yap droguyn pe ovrog, 6 pi) yévotro, Ty éxw{3eNlay 
ophnow prac exaroy. But the use of this form was optional 
here also; for we find in Aph. 11. § 18 (p. 841) wot & ay 
rparoipeBa, et te GAAo WygloacoOe; (referring to the same 
danger of an adverse vote), and within three lines of this we 
have rovrov yiyveray, rv éxwBedXiay cay SGXwpev, and still again 
in § 21 (p. 842), referring to the orator’s sister in the same 
contingency, ei & tpeic GAAO re yrwoeabe, 5 wy yévorro, riva oiecbe 
abriy Wuyi tev, Grav éue pey idn, x. 7. r3 I shall speak of these 
passages again below. 

5. Cases in which the more vivid form is chosen to heighten 
the absurdity of an already absurd supposition sometimes 
occur, although they are naturally rare. Such seems to me 
to be Puat. Repub. x. 610 a: éav pi) cdparog rornpla Woy Wxiic 
wovnpiay émmotr, unless a bodily vice shall engender in a soul 
a mental vice,—a supposition which is at once stigmatized as 
absurd in 610 C: rotro ye ovdele wore Sette. Even after this the 
supposition follows: éav dé rig opdoe ry Adyw TorAp| lévac Kar 
Aéyerv, x. 7-rX. Again, in 612 B, it is said of the soul «at ronréor 
elvat airy ra dixata, éav 7 Exn Tov Vvyou daxridov édy re pi), Kal mpo¢ 
rowtTy daxrudiw riy “Aidocg xuvijv, i. e., that the soul must do what 
ig gust, whether she have or have not the ring of -Gyges, and 
besides such a ring the cap of Hades. In 4 previous passage 
(859 c) the former miracle had been mentioned in the other 
form: ei abroic yévotro oiay roré pact Civayy TH Tov Avood mpoyory 
yevéoOar, and again (360 B): «& ob» dio rowirw daxrudlw yevoioiny, 
xt dX but with less emphasis. See also Eurip. Phoeniss. 
1215, 1216: ATT. otk av ye AEay Ex’ Gyafoiae aoic xaxa. IOK. 
iv ph ye pevywy Expvyne npd¢ aidépa. And Orest. 1592, 15938: 
OP. gnoiv sway’ dpxiow 3 éyw AEywv. MEN. GAN’ obre xaipwy, fv 
ye py) puyne wrepoic¢ Under this head, as it seems to me, 
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might very properly come a Greck version of the proverb, 
‘If the sky fall, we shall catch Jarks,’ in which the absurdity 
of the condition is heightened by expressing it in the more 
vivid form in English, and I feel confident (after carefully 
considering Mr. Morris’s argument) that the effect would be 
the same in Greek. Similar to the examples just quoted is 
the sarcastic reply of Socrates (PLat. Gorg. 470 c) to the 
taunt of Polus that even a child could show him to be in the 
wrong; to which Socrates replies: roAd)y apa éyw rp mardi yapry 
i=w, tony o€ Kai aol, éav pe ErX€ying kal aradAdine pAvapiac, 1. e. ar 
shall be much obliged to the child, and equally 80 to you too, if 
you shall refute me, etc. I will refer also to two conditions 
from Pat. Euthyd. 299 B, c, which are quoted below (p. 101), 
one of which supposes a cartload of hellebore to be given at 
one dose, and the other supposes the patient who drinks it 
to be as big as the “statue at Delphi.” Both are expressed 
by the subjunctive with éav. 

6. Occasionally the subjunctive form scems to mark a 
supposition as more emphatic than others with which it is 
contrasted, and the optative form to mark one as less emphatic 
than others, when there is no apparent distinction on the score 
of probability, expectation, desire, fear, or sarcasm. Thus in 
Piat. Protag. 380 c—331 a we have a series of conditions 
stated by Socrates in the optative form: et reg Epotro emt, atoxpt- 
vaiuny av,—ei ovv pera rovro iwotro, paipevy &v,—ei ovy Etmot, Erma? 
div,—ei ovv etrot, ri Gy aroxpivaco; But here all at once he 
changes to the subjunctive form, and says: ri ovr azoxprvovpeda 
arg, TavTa Oporoyhaavrec, Eav hdc éravépnra, x. 7. r.; The argu- 
ment had here reached a point at which Socrates felt he had 
gained an advantage, and he therefore puts this question with 
specialemphasis. The whole conversation is purely imaginary, 
and certainly there was no greater probability or expectation of 
this question being asked than of the others, which indeed were 
a necessary introduction to this ; the simple truth, as it seems 
to me, is that a more vivid form was chosen to state a suppo- 
sition which was to be made more prominent in the argument 
than the others. After this vivid statement of the condition, 
with a repetition of the apodosis ri airg axoxpivoipeda ; Socrates 
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returns to the other form and says: trép ye éuavrov galny av... 
kal rep gov O€, et pe Enc, rabra Gy ratra amroxpevoiyny. In Pat. 
Crit. 51 p the laws are supposed to say: cat ovdetc iar... 
arayopeve, tay ré ric BobAnrae bywv eic aroxiav tévat, et py 
ApETKoOLpeEY Hete re Kal  wWOdEC, Edy TE peETotKety GAXOGE ror EAOWY, 
iévae éxeioe Groce Gv BovAnrat, Exovra ra abrov. There the single 
optative seems to indicate a condition which is less emphatic 
than the main one, although there is no other apparent ground 
for the change of form. We may produce the same effect in 
English: and tf any one of you shall want to go off to some 
colony,—supposing we and the state should fail to please him,— 
or if he shall want to go to some foreign country and live, none 
of us forbid him to go, etc. No one would have been offended 
surely if any of the conditions quoted under this head had 
been expressed in the other form. 

In the passages already quoted, the choice of mood in the 
protasis appears to have been affected more or less by the con- 
siderations mentioned, sometimes perhaps by several of them at 
once, and in each case some peculiar effect is produced by the 
mood chosen. Now it seems to me that these various consider- 
ations can hardly be reduced to the single one of ‘ probability,’ 
‘expectation,’ or ‘anticipation of realization,’ although I admit 
that this is one of the most common grounds of distinction 
where any can be seen. I have already stated ( Ziransactions 
for 1873, p. 71) that this and the other grounds of distinction 
‘“‘seem to ime to stand to the more comprehensive one of 
greater and less vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed 
the expression) of species to a genus’’; in other words, I 
think the mistake commonly made here lies in confounding 
a very common (perhaps the most common) ‘use of the 
distinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis 
with the distinction itself. It will hardly be denied, I think, 
that, with the exception of the one relating to the physician 
before the jury of children, in Piat. Gorg. 521 £ (of which 
below), all these conditions could have been stated in the 
other form without essential change of meaning, though often 
not without the loss of some special emphasis or effect. 
Now, if there were “a distinction in essence and fundamental ” 
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between the two forms, J hold that this interchange would 
be impossible, except on the assumption that the examples 
quoted are exceptional and too infrequent to cast doubt on an 
established principle of the language. But if the distinction 
is such as I have stated it, this interchange is just what would 
naturally be expected. 

It will still be urged, however, that exceptions are as fatal 
to my principle as to the other, and that, if there is no easen- 
tial and fundamental distinction between the two forms, every 
future supposition should admit of a double statement. I 
have indeed said that most of the conditions quoted by Pro- 
fessor Morris are more naturally stated in the optative form, 
because this vaguer form is in most cases better adapted to 
an improbable supposition, which must needs be more vaguely 
conceived than one which is distinctly anticipated. But I 
have given cases of the subjunctive in conditions which are 
quite as improbable and even absurd as any in Mr. Morris’s 
list. Surely ‘escaping into the air,’ ‘ taking flight on wings,’ 
and ‘ having the ring of Gyges with the cap of Hades’ could 
not be expressed by the subjunctive if absurdity or violation 
of physical laws were a bar. And yet every one must feel, 
with Professor Morris, that most of his examples could not 
be changed to the subjunctive form without violence to the 
thought. Why now is this so? Even if it is said that the 
subjunctives just mentioned are due to “rhetorical effect” 
(which has long been a deus ex machina in Greek syntax), 
the question remains, why will not this potent agency transform 
Mr. Morris’s examples for me as well as my own? To begin 
with the strongest case, AESCH. Agam. 37: otxoc 0° airoc, ei 
g0ovy)v Adj30e, cagéorar’ av deLaer, and the parallel passage 
in Puat. Protag. 361 a, where it is said of the issue of the 
argument: ef gwrny AdBor, civeiv ay, x. tr» Xy,—1 would remark 
that there is nothing intrinsically more impossible in a 
house or the issue of an argument speaking than in laws 
speaking; and yet in Puat. Crit. 50 c we find ri ovv, ay 
eimworv ot vouor; The supposition of the laws addressing 
Socrates had first been made by «i gpa»vro (50 a). Now why 
is there no absurdity in this sudden change to the more vivid 
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form? Merely because the apodosis is a simple future ri (sc. 
époupev); 80 that the whole sentence means what shall we reply 
if the laws (shall) say? If, on the contrary, the sentence 
were they (the laws) would astonish us by their eloquence if 
they should speak, there would be the same objection to chang- 
ing this to the subjunctive form which is felt in the other case 
of the house speaking. To say the laws will astonish us by their 
eloquence if they shall speak to us would be felt at once to be 
unnatural ; but there is, as we have seen, no valid objection 
to be made to the protasis. So also in the changed form of 
the passage from Aeschylus the apodosis the house will speak 
most plainly is the only objectionable part; and this offends 
us because ‘ will speak’ is too absolute and unqualified an 
assertion to make of a house, the more contingent and weaker 
form ‘would speak’ being the only one appropriate under 
ordinary circumstances. If now we substitute an apodosis 
here in which a simple future can stand, e. g. dark deeds will 
come to light, then grammatically ( though not dramatically) 
all objection to jj» gboyyiv AdBy oikoc is felt to be removed. 
Compare “ Foul deeds will rise, though all the earth o’erwhelm 
them.” 

In ArtstopH. Nub. 754: ef pnxér’ avaréd\Xoe ceAHvn pndapoi, ob«k 
ay arodoinv rovg réxouc, the optative is perhaps necessary, as Mr. 
Morris intimates, to account for the patience of Socrates with 
the stupidity of his pupil, which would (he thinks) have been 
intolerable in the subjunctive form; nevertheless, whatever 
grammatical or logical objection there may be to the subjunc- 
tive will be at once removed if we substitute in the apodosis 
ov pe Ceo atoduvvat rovg roxove (I will not be tempted by Mr. 
Morris’s success in verses to rush madly in celeres tambos). 
If a similar change is made in all the examples in the next 
fifty lines, to which Mr. Morris refers, no one can object 
to stating the conditions in the subjunctive except on the 
excellent ground that their impudence would be thereby 
greatly enhanced. 

In AgEsca. Pers. 431 the same principle holds; and if the 
apodosis be made future, e. g. half my tale will not be told, 
the subjunctive can stand in the protasis. I may add that, in 
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my own judgment, the changed form which Professor Morris 
gives as erroneous is not only correct, but elegant. 

Of the next example (Puat. Repub. 11. 359 c) I have already 
spoken; and I think it will be evident that this could have 
been stated fora 8 élovoia.. .ijv abroic yévnrat. 

As to the striking example from Puiat. Euthyd. 299 kg, 
already mentioned: cin av evdatporéoraroc, ei Exot xpvoiov pev rpla 
radavra év Th yaorpi, radavroy éy Te Kpaviy, oraripa O€ xpuoou ev 
éxarépw rapOakuy ;—I am encouraged to think that I am right 
in saying that it might be written gora...éayv én; by two 
conditions which precede (299 B and C): Kal xadiic éxet Eee, éay 
tic airy rpibac éyxepadon éddeGdpov Guatay; to which Ctesippus 
adds: xavu ye opddpa, tay 9 ye 6 rivwy daog & avdprac 6 Ev Aedooice 
Surely whoever can swallow this ‘‘cartload of hellebore”’ will 
not be troubled even by “three talents of gold in his stomach!” 
I may add here, as a proof that no amount of absurdity or 
impossibility can make the subjunctive incorrect in protasis, 
Dem. Phil. mr. § 68 (p. 128): dare, pnd Gy Greovy f, deevdy 
reiseoOar, where éreovy is a sort of 2 for which we are at liberty 
to substitute anything imaginable. The more common formula 
would undoubtedly be otd ay ei criovy yévorro, but here the 
irregular future infinitive after dere makes the subjunctive in 
the dependent clause more natural. 

In the argument cited from PLat. Phaed. 72 B, C, we cannot, 
it is true, suppose the conditions to be changed to the subjunc- 
tive form without injury to the argument, because the apodoses 
are not of a kind to be stated absolutely in the future indica- 
tive; but I can see nothing in the conditions themselves which 
would be repugnant to the other form. In Phaedr. 245 p, 
however, I cannot doubt that either form could be used in the 
sentence ei yap Ex rou apy) yiyvotro, obx ay ef apyiic yiyvoro. For 
in the corresponding sentence just below, which on every 
ground should be parallel in construction, we have «pxij¢ yap 
6) axoAopernc, ovre abrh xore Ex Tou ovre GAXo EF Exeivnc YEVNTET Aly 
where the participle is clearly equivalent to éav axcAnrat. 

In the quotation from Pericles in Arist. Rhet. ur. 10, 7 
(where three of Bekker’s four Mss. read éééAn), the optative 
seems clearly the more natural form, not only from the nature 
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of the supposition, but from the implied apodosis, which would 
be in the optative with ay. With an ‘appropriate apodosis, I 
think even this condition could have the other form. 

In Xen. Anab. 111. 2. 24, the last of Mr. Morris’s examples, 
I cannot see anything in the protasis, kal ei ovy reOpixroc 
BovrAovro améva, to exclude the subjunctive form; but the 
apodoses are all better expressed by the optative with a» than 
they would be by the future indicative. Indeed, it may be 
safely said that the implied protasis which conditions the first 
two optatives is also understood with the third, so that the 
expressed protasis states only part of the condition. 

I fear that the doctrine of the effect of the apodosis upon 
the protasis may be considered even more heretical than the 
main proposition which I am defending. I must therefore 
give a few examples to illustrate this effect. It is especially 
evident in conditional relative sentences when the apodosis 
precedes the protasis and consists of an optative in a wish: 
in such cases the force of the optative in assimilating the 
dependent verb will be generally admitted. As examples 
may serve Odyss. I. 47: we awéddotro cal GAXNog 6 rie rocadra ye 
péloe, may any other man likewise perish who shall do the like 
of this; and MimnermMus Fr. 1: reOvainy dre poe pnxére ravra 
pedro, may I die when I shall no longer care for these. Here 
few will deny that if the wish had been expressed by any 
other form than the optative—even by a weaker expression, 
like GBotAopae with an infinitive—the dependent verbs would 
have naturally been in the subjunctive, without any essential 
change in meaning. In II. v. 212-15 we have one protasis 
in the subjunctive preceding the apodosis (an optative in a 
wish), and another in the optative following it: the assimila- 
tion is here very marked. 

ei O€ Ke voorhow Kai eodopae 6pBadpoior 

marpio éuy Gdroxdv re kat inpepepec péya dopa, 
. airix’ Eretr’ an’ Eueio Kapn Ta pot GAXOrpioc Gwe, 

ei pu) Eyw rade rosa gaevy ev mupi Oe ln. 
But in Il. m. 258-261, a passage otherwise parallel, the assim- 
ilation is not effected. In ArscH. Prom. 979: eine gopnrog oix 
ay, ei mpaacore xaric, you would not be endurable if you 
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should ever be in prosperity, who can doubt that a change of 
eine av to éorar would have caused a change of ei xpacaare to iy 
mpasonc, tf you shall ever be in prosperity? In Dem. Aph. 11. 
§ 18 (p. 841), quoted above (p. 96): ot & ay rparoipeba, et re 
ado WngdlacaccGe; what possible reason can be given for the 
optative in a condition which is twice expressed by the 
subjunctive and once by the future indicative, except the 
assimilating force of the apodosis? The same effect is quite 
as striking in English as in Greek. We should say ‘ Turkey 
will beg for mercy, if Russia shall take (takes) Constanti- 
nople’; but we should also say, with no change in our view 
of the contingency, ‘England would be in danger of war, if 
Russia should take Constantinople.’ The form which the 
apodosis takes (which may be determined by various considera- 
tions not affecting our view of the realization of the condition 
which is to follow) in such cases naturally determines the 
form of the dependent protasis. That is, the greater or less 
absoluteness with which we state the apodosis often (though 
not always) affects the “distinctness and vividness” with 
which we state the same condition at different times. 

Though this assimilating effect is more apparent and prob- 
ably more powerful upon a protasis which follows its apodosis, 
it is by no means confined to such cases. I cannot see any 
other ground than assimilation for the distinction in the two 
conditions in Odyss. vil. 852, 353, and 355, 356 :— 


« a s o ld 9 id ~ 
Tw¢ ay tyw oe déoue per’ Bavaroro Beoiary, 
ei kev” Apnc ot xotro xptoc cai despov addvbac; 


“Hoacor’, et wep yap kev “Apne yoelwe tradviac 

olxnrar hevywr, airéc ror Eyw Trace Ticw. 
Here Poseidon, the last speaker, who proposes to be surety 
for Ares, would naturally be expected to state his supposition 
in the weakest form; but the apodosis riow, J wll pay, is an 
absolute statement compared with déoun a», and this decides 
the form of the protasis by an influence as strong and as 
unfelt (by the speaker) as that which would cause every 
schoolboy to translate one protasis by if Ares shall depart 
(or departs), and the other by ¢f Ares should depart, without 
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‘dreaming of one expressing more probability or implying 
more expectation than the other. Iam sorry that I cannot 
see the ground for the distinction between the two suppositions 
of Philip’s death, @» otréc re xdOn and ct re rao, in DEM. 
Phil. 1. §§ 12, 13 (p. 43), for which Professor Morris argues 
‘so persuasively ; but I cannot be convinced that an orator 
could use within a single minute and with reference to the 
same future contingency two forms of expression which dif- 
fered essentially and fundamentally in the manner in which 
the supposed event was conceived, with regard to its proba- 
bility or to the expectation or anticipation of its realization. 
I believe, on the contrary, that here too the protasis was 
assimilated in each case to the apodosis: in the former case 
this was rayéwe Erepoy Pidkixxoy xochoere; in the latter it was a 
complicated sentence consisting of two distinct apodoses in 
the optative with a», each conditioned specially by a participle. 
If the former apodosis had been rojoar’ &y (as it might 
easily have been), and the latter had been simply obdé "Appirodey 
SéEacGac Surfhoeabe, I feel confident we should have had the two 
forms of protasis reversed. 

The strong evidence I have given of the effect of the 
apodosis on the form of the protasis will, I trust, strengthen 
the position already taken (p. 90), that the subjunctive differs 
from the optative in common future conditions very much as 
it does in oratio obliqua after past tenses in conditions which 
in direct discourse have the subjunctive, and in the indirect 
form allow either subjunctive or optative. This is also an 
effect of the leading verb on the dependent mood, which is as 
plain in English as in Greek. Thus we say ‘he says he 
will tell her ¢7f she comes,’ but ‘he said he would tell her if 
she came’ (i. e. ‘ should come’); corresponding to the Greek 
éav EXOn and ei EAP. The distinction of the Greek is that 
its greater freedom allows both ci é\@o and éay Ay in the 
latter case, while the English allows only the weaker form ; 
that is, in Greek the assimilation is optional, in English it is 
compulsory. Perhaps the most striking cases of this principle 
in Greek are those in which the apodosis and the leading 
sentence on which the oratio obliqua depends are united in 
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one sentence ; as in Dem. Cor. § 145 (p. 275): ob« fy rov mpoc 
tpdc modguov répac obd' amadAay) Dirirzy, ei py On/Zaiovg xal 
Oerradoue éxBpouvc Toth oece TH wOAEL, i. C. Philip saw no way of 
ending or escaping the war, unless he should make, etc. Here 
éav pu rochon Would have been equally proper, as is plain from 
sentences like Tuuc. 1. 24: fy sé re eixn i} exrivngion 
Kively Ta xphpara..., Savarov Cnuiav iwéBevro. I am very skep- 
tical of any theory which assumes a more fundamental 
distinction between jjv rohon and ei rojose in ordinary cases 
than is universally admitted to exist here. 

The same principle is illustrated by the double form of pro- 
tasis allowed after final clauses which depend on past tenses ; 
but this is really another form of protasis in oratio obliqua. 
See Dem. Aph. 1. § 53 (p. 830); Tuuc. 1. 58, 91. 

I must leave many points of detail both in Professor Sewall’s 
and in Professor Morris’s paper unnoticed. I will briefly allude 
in conclusion to what seems to me a fatal objection to the sys- 
tem of classification advocated in both those papers. The 
fundamental idea assigned to the subjunctive, that of “‘ con- 
tingency” or that of “anticipation” or “expectation” of 
realization, in my opinion, fails utterly to explain the nature 
of the ‘“ present general suppositions”’ expressed by tay and 
the subjunctive. Professor Morris does not allude to these, 
and he has perhaps little occasion to do so in his argument ; 
Professor Sewall mentions them as suppositions of *‘ uncertain 
fact,’’ and quotes two in illustration of this explanation. I 
cannot see, after carefully considering his interpretations of 
these passages, how his doctrine would enable us to distinguish 
between the cases which require the subjunctive and those 
which require the present or perfect indicative. Why is 7 
ever they have fought a battle any more a “supposition of 
uncertain fact” than if these men have fought a battle tu-day 
(the fact supposed being uncertain)? I fear, however, I have 
failed to understand this part of Mr. Sewall’s paper, for he 
speaks of ij» mpoopitwor (THuc. 11. 39) as “in the past, not 
future.’ It certainly is not future; but it scems to me 
impossible to conceive of it as past, or even as strictly present. 
It rather refers indefinitely to any one of a series or class of 
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acts; and the Greek is perhaps the only language which ever 
undertook systematically to distinguish this indefinite ‘‘ gen- 
eral”? supposition by construction from the simple present 
supposition. Now I hold it to be impossible to bring these 
conditions under one head with the future suppositions which 
take the subjunctive by any such sweeping definitions as the 
one just mentioned. The subjunctive in the latter case is 
generally interchangeable with the future indicative, and can 
be translated by this tense in both English and Latin; the 
other is regularly expressed in both English and Latin by the 
present indicative, and sometimes takes this form even in 
Greek. I have already described the quasi-present general 
condition as a “ variation (so to speak) of the ordinary present 
condition,” while the corresponding past general condition is 
a variation of the ordinary past condition expressed by the 
past tenses of the indicative.* This important relation, with 
its consequences, must be apprehended, as it seems to me, 
before the true force of the subjunctive in protasis can be 
understood. It will be borne in mind that I refer here to 
the distinction between the use of the subjunctive in future 
conditions (where it may be either particular or general) and 
its use in present general conditions, and not to the ‘ general’ 
character which may be given to any class of conditions 
without essentially changing their nature. A_ distinction 
based upon this latter character has been recognized in the 
subjunctive in protasis by Baumlein, as I have already stated ; t 
but it led him to no important result, as it is the basis of no 
distinction in construction. Baumlein shows in his first 
statement of the subject that he has no such distinction in 
mind as that which I have used in my classification; for his 


* See Transactions for 1873, pp. 64-66. 


tSee Biumlein, Untersuchungen itber die griech. Modi, p. 211. For remarks on 
his views of this subject, see Transactions for 1873, pp. 66, 67. It is there 
said: ‘‘ Baumlein leaves the subjunctive in general conditions, as well as in other 
kinds of protasis, to be explained on his single principle as denoting a ‘ Tendenz 
zur Wirklichkeit’; and he seems to have no suspicion that the two subjunctives 
stand in different relations to the present indicative.” It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he found his distinction ‘‘ unessential,”” (unwesentlich) and ‘‘ without effect in 
changing the meaning of the construction” (die Bedeutung dieser Construction 
nicht dndert). Afodi, p. 221; cf. p. 224. 
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very first example is 6 O€ ev xeyodwoerar dv Kev txwuae (I). I. 
139), and of eighteen other Homeric examples cited to 
illustrate the general use of the subjunctive with é¢ «xe, 
‘“wonach eine Gattung von Fallen als eintretend gesetzt 
wird,” no less than sixteen contain subjunctives referring to 
the future. It is absolutely necessary to recognize distinctly 
the element of time in order to appreciate the relations of the 
subjunctive in its two uses, first, to the future and the present 
indicative, secondly, to the two corresponding uses of the 
optative. I cannot feel, therefore, that the two systems of 
classifications which I have discussed in this paper, as they 
are based on other considerations and exclude wholly or in 
great part the element of time, can possibly give just promi- 
nence to these important relations. 


VII.—On Certain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic 
Trimeters. 


Br M. W. HUMPHREYS, 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


§ 1. With regard {o the influence of accent in poetical 
composition among the Romans two views have been enter- 
tained: the one by Corssen, Weil and Benloew, Lucian 
Miller, etc., that accent had no influence at all either among 
the Greeks or among the Romans: the other, by Benticy, 
- G. Hermann, Ritschl, Langen, etc., that the Romans did not 
disregard accent, but as far as it was convenient, avoided 
conflict of accent and poetical ictus, because the Latin accent 
was stress of voice as well as elevation, while the Greek 
accent, being only elevation as in music, was disregarded. 
Those who hold the former opinion assert that the coincidence 
of ictus and accent in Latin poetry is a necessary result of 
the structure of the verse and the Latin system of accentua- 
tion. I formerly was of this opinion myself, but by attempting 
to prove it to be true, I convinced myself that it was false, and 
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this paper presents the results of my investigation of the 
subject. But, although it seems certain that accent had an 
influence, still this influence is hardly to be attributed to a 
greater stress than was possessed by the Greek accent. It is, 
indeed, highly probable, if not certain, that the Latin accent 
carried with it some little stress of voice, but not appreciably 
more than the Greek. It is well established that the Greek 
accent was essentially musical elevation without stress, that 
is, without conscious effort to produce stress; but the condi- 
tion of the vocal organs necessary to produce elevation, other 
things being equal, produces also some intensity of sound, so 
that an effort would be required to prevent slight stress from 
accompanying the accent, and there is no reason for believing 
that such effort was made. In the same way, a consciously 
made stress of voice would carry with it a slight unconscious 
elevation. Hence, the Greek accent was elevation with the 
slight stress which naturally attended it, and ictus among 
Greeks and Romans was stress with the slight elevation 
which naturally attended it. This is shown not only from 
physical considerations, but also by the fact that modern 
Greek accent, which generally falls on the ancient tone 
syllable, has the stress-element fully developed ; which proves 
that the germ of stress or the tendency to it already existed 
in the ancient accent. How early the stress became an 
appreciable element, it is difficult to ascertain; but it is cer- 
tain that it must have taken place already in ancient times. 
Babrius, whose date cannot be determined with certainty, but 
who, according to Lachmann, must have flourished about the 
time of Domitian, recognizes the accent to a sufficient extent 
to show that he felt in it considerable stress or ictus. 

§ 2. The following appear to be sufficient reasons for doubt- 
ing that the Latin accent contained considerably more ictus 
than the Greek : : 

1. In the first place, all the Roman grammarians treat 
accent as a mere elevation of tone, except that Diomedes, 
who flourished in the latter part of the fourth century, says: 
‘** Accentus est elatio orationis vocisve intentio.” It is main- 
tained by some that the Roman grammarians blindly followed 
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the Greeks in this, and that Diomedes alone perceived the 
truth. It is true that in many grammatical questions the 
Romans adopted and tried to adapt what the Greeks had 
done; but in some matters, and especially in this very ques- 
tion of accentuation, they did not imitate the Greeks, as is 
shown by the fact that the Roman rules give us ‘&mant,’ 
‘am&ntque,’ while the Greek rules give Aéye, Aéyer re; and sim- 
larly ‘ méi,’ ‘ medque ’—Aé€ye, Aéye re; ‘ mirit,’ ‘ mirkque,’ elze, elae 
re. Further, the language of Diomedes does not necessarily 
imply that he considered accent to be stress; for the word 
‘‘intentio’” could well be taken from the instrumental nomen- 
clature, where it means ‘tightness’ of a string and refers to 
musical pitch; and even supposing that he imitated the 
Greeks, we may readily believe that this very expression was 
borrowed from the txrerapévn zpocvdia of Glaucus of Samos. 
Moreover, Diomedes does not call accent “ elatio orationis’’ and 
‘“‘intentio vocis,”” but ‘“elatio” or “ intentio,” implying that he 
meant the same thing by both expressions. But even if none 
of these explanations are satisfactory, it would affect the 
main question in no degree if accent did contain stress in 
the times of Diomedes; for, as was shown above, even the 
Greek accent had at that late day already commenced to 
partake of the character of ictus. It is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the statement of the grammarian Pompeius that 
*‘illa syllaba quae accentum habet plus sonat quasi ipsa habet 
maiorem potestatem,’ for a man to whom is universally 
attributed ‘‘ verbosa et puerilis tractandi ratio”? can have no 
authority in such matters; and besides it does not make any 
difference if an accented syllable did “sound more”’ in his 
times. Whien Quintilian finds the ictus on the penultima of 
*‘volucres” and for that reason says that that syllable must 
be accented, he does not mean that the ictus zs accent; for 
anybody could see that the ictus fell on it; but he means that the 
verse (“‘ pecudés pictaéque volicres’’) shows that this syllable 
is considered long by the poet in this instance, and hence must 
receive the accent like all long penults. If he had meant 
that ictus was accent, we should have to understand that in 
the same line “ pecudes”’ is to be accented on the last syllable. 
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This remark of Quintilian’s, therefore, teaches two important 
facts: first, that accent and ictus were different things; and 
secondly, that accent, as well as ictus, was observed in reading 
poetry. 

2. In the second place, in the old Saturnian Verse, which 
belonged to an age that was far from being artificial, conflict 
often takes place between accent and ictus, particularly in the 
first half of the verse, where it seems rather to have been 
sought than avoided, asin 

cons6l censér aidflis qui fuft apid vos, 


where “ aidilis’”’ could have been placed first, which would 
not only have removed the conflict, but also would have caused 
the three offices to appear in their natural order—aedile, 
consul, censor. 

Nor, if accent had been stress, could Plautus and other 
poets have written such verses as these: 

Praurus: Quam id éxpetivisse Gpere tam magn6 seném. 

TERENCE: Dedit, cenavit. gaidebam. {tem alié dié. 

Pacuvius: Sdlisque éxorti capéssit candorem éccasG nigrét. 
Yet such verses are very numerous. 

Further, we should surely expect the ictus to fall upon the 
accented syllable where it could be done with no trouble, and 
this coincidence could be secured at the close of an Iambic 
trimeter by employing a monosyllable or trisyllable at the 
end; but in fact the monosyllable at the end was avoided as 
much in trimeters where it secured agrecment, as in hexam- 
eters where it caused conflict of ictus and accent; and trisy}- 
lables are evidently not sought after. 

Again, when Ennius introduced hexameters, he would 
have avoided monosyllables at the end of verses, and other 
causes of discord. It may be claimed that he imitated Homer 
in this, as he certainly did in many other things; but by a 
careful examination and computation, I have found that he 
left such matters to take care of themselves, and not till a 
later day was any effort made to force the ictus to fall upon 
the accent. A full investigation of this subject would require 
a long discussion, and belongs to hexameters, while I propose 
to confine the present question to trimeters. 
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But I shall call attention to one more illustration of the 
impossibility of assigning to accent any considerable degree 
of stress. In the Galliambics of Catullus such verses as the 
following would have been intolerable : 

Phrygium tit nemis citéto eunpidé pedé tetigit. 

Ut apat nivem ét ferrum gelida stabiila forém. 
These verses were, indecd, intended to be wild and fiery; 
but still, if the accent had been of the nature of ictus, no 
one could have felt the rhythm at all. 

3. Thirdly, syllables are sometimes contracted in such a 
way that the accent is removed to another syllable, and the 
accented syllable itself even vanishes. For instance, in the 
dramatic authors, the forms of ‘sius’ and ‘tius’ (or more 
properly ‘ suos,’ ‘tuos’) are very often read as one syllable, the w 
becoming a consonant. Many examples of similar abbrevia- 
tions of other words occur. So Virgil writes ‘ arje te,’ ‘abjete, 
‘tenvia,’ for ‘ arfete,’ ‘ abfete,’ ‘tentia.’ And very often, espe- 
cially in derivatives, a vowel which has the acute accent 
becomes modified in a way which renders it scarcely credible 
that much stress could have been on it in its modified form, 
as ‘ capio,’ ‘ accipio,’ ‘ candco, accendo,’ etc. 

§ 3. Having thus shown that the recognition of accent in 
poetry could not have been due to its having greater stress 
than the Greek accent, I shall now present in a general way 
what appears to me to have been the cause of its being recog- 
nized at all; for in the sequel I shall show that it certainly 
was recognized under certain circumstances. 

1. Each word receives its individuality, so to speak, from 
its accent, by which one syllable, and one only in each word, 
is distinguished from the rest by a special pronunciation. 
Hence, it is naturally more agrecable to the ear to hear the 
ictus on that syllable which is already marked by a distinction, 
especially as that distinctive peculiarity contains a slight 
element of ictus, as has been shown. For if any other 
syllable receives a peculiar pronunciation, the word necessarily 
sounds unnatural. Now, in Greek the accent occupies so 
many different positions in words of the same metrical form, 
that the introduction of a variation from the usual pronuncia- 
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tion does not seriously mar the form of the word. Moreover, 
as quantity had to be regarded, it would have been almost 
impossible to regard accent also, as this stood in so many 
different relations to quantity. It was even necessary for a 
Greek to learn the accent of each individual word ; and before 
doing this, he could only assign the accent within certain 
limits. The Romans, on the contrary, were accustomed to an 
entirely fixed accent in all words of the same metrical form, 
and the first time they heard a word uttered, their ears 
demanded that the accent should fall on a certain syllable. 
Consequently a word with the ictus on an unaccented syllable 
sounded much more unnatural to a Roman than to a Greek. 
Hence, to put it briefly, one reason for avoiding conflict of 
accent and ictus was the uniformity of Latin accent. 

2. Again, the laws of accentuation along with the structure 
of verses often causes the ictus and accent to fall together, 
whether the poet chooses, or not, to have them together, as 
in the Iambic trimeter just before and after the caesura, and 
in the closing feet of the heroic hexameter. This frequent 
accidental or necessary coincidence of ictus with accent, 
having become familiar to the ear, caused a verse in which it 
did not exist, to sound rough and unnatural. Consequently, 
in those parts of verses where such a coincidence naturally 
occurred very often, the poets in the course of time sought to 
make it universal. 

3. Finally, the last syllables being uttered very obscurely 
before the time of Ennius, an attempt was made to keep the 
ictus off them as modifying the words too much; but to keep 
the ictus off the final syllable is, in very many instances, to 
place it upon the accented syllable. This subject will be 
discussed more at length in another place. 

§ 4. I shall now proceed to investigate the relations of ictus 
to accent in IJambic Trimeters; and first I shall discuss the 
subject in a gencral way, and then shall examine individual 
feet and words. 

In order to ascertain whether the Romans regarded accent 
in poetical composition, we have four tests which we may 
apply. First, we can compare verses written by ancient 
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‘authors with verses which we know to have been composed 
without any reference to accent; and as it happens that I 
once wrote some Iambic Trimeters myself, both in Latin and 
in Greek, I shall make use of them to show that while in the 
Latin ones certain conflicts of ictus with accent occur which 
are not to be found in the Latin authors, the Greek ones differ 
in no respect from the Greek Tragic verse. Whether these 
verses, as poetry, are bad or execrable, does not matter; they 
have the structure of the ancient verses, except that no atten- 
tion was paid to accent. The Latin verses will be recognized 
as a translation from Mark Antony’s speech in “Julius 
Caesar,”’ and the Greek ones as a translation of Cato’s solil- 
oquy in Addison’s ‘ Cato.” (They are appended to this 
article for reference.) Secondly, we may read Greck verses 
with Latin accent, and sce whether the relations of ictus to 
accent are the same as in Latin verses; but in doing this we 
must not, like Langen, overlook the fact that words of the 
various metrical forms do not occur in the same numerical 
ratio to each other in the two languages. Thirdly, we can 
examine into the disposition of words in the verses themselves, 
and see whether or not those conditions are avoided which 
would produce conflict of ictus with accent. Finally, we 
may compare with each other the verses of authors who 
wrote at different periods, and sce whether we can trace any 
progress or modification in the relation of ictus to accent. 
In the hexameters this can be done very successfully ; but 
in trimeters the want of the works of comic writers after 
Plautus and Terence renders this mode of investigation less 
important. I shall apply these various methods indiscrimin- 
ately, as the circumstances may seem to require. 

I have compared the number of those ictuses which come 
in conflict with accent, with the total number of ictuses, in 
many different authors. In counting the conflicts, I have not 
taken into account every instance where an ictus falls on an 
unaccented syllable, nor where an accent fails to have an 
ictus fall upon it (in dissyllables and monosyllables); but 
only those instances where the word has no ictus on the tone 
syllable, but at the same time has an ictus on an unaccented 
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syllable. Thus, where words of the forms Vv, —, vv, have: 
no ictus, I count it no conflict; and words of the forms 
4~Vt™~, + UY, with two ictuses, one of which falls on 
the accent, are not regarded as presenting conflicts. 

It is a little remarkable that Corssen, in discussing this 
subject, compares the conflict between ictus and the Greek 
accent in Greek verses with the conflict between ictus and 
Latin accent in Latin verses, and then goes into an elaborate 
investigation of relations that exist between the two systems 
of accentuation, in order to show that the Latin system was 
better adapted to bring about coincidence of ictus and accent; 
while he might have dispensed with the whole discussion by 
applying the Latin accentuation at once to the Greek verses. 
He even produces Greek verses in which the ictus falls upon 
the accent in nearly every foot, as, 


dpdyy KedEverc TO Cévdpor gaiverat ; 
a 
Eg’ vic del yeA@ouv of Sewpevor. 


How much, then, it would have strengthened his position, if 
he had observed that this occurs just where the Greek accent 
happens to conform to the Latin laws! Yet a still more 
careful inquiry will show that his position is untenable. 

In Plautus about the fifth part of the ictuses stand in 
conflict with the accent, and in Terence a little less, but not 
quite so few as the sixth part. In Aristophanes, if we apply 
the Latin accent, we find conflict with about one fourth of the 
ictuses, and in Aeschylus somewhat more, but not quite so 
much as a third. From this we could infer at once that 
conflict was avoided to some extent by Plautus and Terence, 
unless there be something else which tends to produce coinci- 
dence in Latin more than in Greek; and if we adopted 
Langen’s mode of procedure, we should conclude the matter 
at once, and we shall presently see that our conclusion would 
indeed be correct, but not because the method of proving it 
would be correct; for Latin verses are better suited than 
Greck ones for bringing about coincidence, just as the Greek 
comedy, not avoiding the incision in the fifth foot =|“. .), 
shows a smaller ratio of conflicts than the tragedy, which, 
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to some extent avoiding this incision, more frequently presents 
the ending + | _*, where conflict is inevitable. 

Nearly all Latin Trimeters have caesura in the third or 
fourth foot. In order to be brief, I shall examine only the 
one in the third foot. Now, caesura brings about this form 
_'_ =|, which prevents conftict of ictus and accent unless a mon- 
osyllable immediately precedes the caesura; and if we inspect 
the form of a whole verse, -’.~#~||/<-co4+~+~Y_, 
we shall see that coincidence must take place after the caesura 
in all words of the following forms: 


, , , , 
= ~~! we — A Se en Nai 
, t a a 
aoe 2 . ; — as SS 
a a 
ee ae ee ee we” rr ied 
a a 
a ee ee Neg 


Why Corssen counts the molossus (__ ’. _) here, I don't 
understand: perhaps his printer did it for him. It will be 
observed that words of four syllables must receive two ictuses, 
which is not to be regarded as a case of conflict as long as 
one of them falls on an accent. The remaining possible 
forms for this position are —+ =, —*4*-—3 —4 OKT, 
PIs Pre trig, ee Pe ig ee oe a cls, I WIC) CC 
ictus would fall as follows: ~_~, » Uv — (which is 
not tolerated), ~ — —  — Cwhich with elision of final syllable 
is very common), / —~ — “ (which is very common: in fact 
Ritschl and others hold that in ante-classical times words of 
the form — ~ _ ~ had the accent on the first syllable, as 
‘f{4milia,’ ‘h&buerim’: a subject which will be discussed ee 
Hence we see that only words of these forms ___~, 
—~LOoU~, —~4+oOVLC;, CLO = (2), can cause conflict 
immediately after the caesura; for words of the forms not 
already mentioned, viz.: ~~ ~—, T—4—, C4 WV, 
~—+o, —+—., cannot possibly occupy this place; 
and words of five or more syllables may be neglected as being 
of rare occurrence. 

Further, as incision in the middle of the verse is very rare 
(- 41> 4~ |_| —~+=-=+W-2), it follows that the first 
two ictuses after the caesura will generally coincide with the 


accent, or at least will not come into conflict with it; for a 
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word of two syllables creates a caesura in the fourth foot 
which in its turn prevents conflict in the next word, and a 
trisyllabic word, -._ +, has two ictuses, one of them on 
the accented syllable. The same happens when a word of 


Now let us examine the beginning of the verse. If the 
verse begins with a monosyllable, the first and second ictuses 
bear the same relations to the accent that they do after the 
caesura in the third foot. A trisyllabic word does the same 
thing, and besides causes the first ictus to coincide with the 
accent. 

From these considerations it becomes evident that harmony 
of ictus and accent very frequently exists of necessity, or by 
accident, if we may call it accident. Consequently, the same 
harmony is tolerably common in Greek verses read with Latin 
accent, as I have above shown. But how does it happen that 
it is rarer than in Latin verses? This I shall now attempt to 
show. In the first place, it has already been proven that just 
before the caesura there will be coincidence, unless a mon- 
osyllable precedes. Now in Greek there are many more 
monosyllables adapted to occupy this place than in Latin, as 
pév, o€, yap, ye, re, etc. Consequently there are very many 
such verses as Kurip. Hel. 837, 845, 847, 874 (all taken from 
fifty lines): 

° ratrp Eiger ye Keloopa d€ cov wédac. 
TO Tpwekoy yap ov xaratcyuve Kréo¢. 
dorig O€rev péy tortpna 'Ayirdrdéwe. 
ijxee wOote coe MevérXewe ded’ Eugarijc. 


If any one will examine a few verses of any poet, he can have 
no doubt about this fact. ; 

Secondly, I have already alluded to the fact that incision in 
the middle of the verse tends to prevent coincidence. But as 
nearly all, or at least very many, verses have caesura in the 
third foot, nothing but a monosyllable can usually stand just 
before incision in the middle (= — | —||_| -—_ = _ —). 
Now, in Greek there are many more monosyllables adapted to 
begin a new clause, or to follow caesura, than in Latin, the 
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frequent use of the article alone being sufficient to give Greek 
the preponderance in this respect, as Eortp. Bacch. 808, 1063: 


tw 3 tehatyvwy Tov dpovety évdvaera 
rourrevdSev jon row Eé€vou re Jaip dpe. 


But such peculiarities of Greek do not account for all the 
difference between Latin and Greek in this respect, as I shall 
presently show. It may be asked why I am unwilling to 
attribute this entire difference to the effort on the part of 
the Romans to avoid discord between ictus and accent. My 
only reason is that it is not true that this entire difference 
is due to that cause; for I have just shown other causes to 
exist, and whether the causes can be pointed out or not, the 
fact is nevertheless established that coincidence resulting 
from accident or necessity is much more frequent in Latin 
than in Greek ; for the Latin verses appended to this article 
exhibit nearly as frequent coincidence as the verses of ancient 
authors do, while the Greek verses do not differ perceptibly in 
this respect from the ancient Greek verses. To what then is 
the more frequent coincidence in the Latin than in the Greek 
verses to be attributed, as they were both written without the 
slightest reference to accent? It is true, indeed, that the 
Latin verses differ from those of the Roman Comedians in 
having the even feet pure, which increases the chances of 
accidental harmony ; for if in the line, 


vidéte quantam fécerft Casca invidis, 


we place a word forming a molossus, say ‘ formarit,’ in the 
place of ‘fecerit,’ we shall have discord; but this only affects 
the comparison of these verses with ancient ones, and does 
not account for the difference between these Latin verses and 
the Greek ones I wrote, for I followed exactly the same 
scheme in the latter, except that I regarded the Porsonic law, 
which does not account for the whole difference. (Let it not 
be forgotten that when I speak of harmony or discord in Greek 
verses, I mean harmony or discord of ictus with Latin accent 
applied to the Greek words.) 

From this discussion so far we can only draw the conclusion 
that harmony of ictus and accent is more frequent in Latin 

17 
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than in Greek trimeters, but that we should expect this to 
be the case to some degree, even if accent was entirely disre- 
garded, but hardly to the same degree. Hence it is clear that 
we can come to no very definite conclusion until we examine 
individual words, or, as they are sometimes called, word-feet, 
in their relations to the feet or verse-feet ; that is, we are not 
to compare all the ictuses in Latin verses with all in Greek, 
but we are to compare words of particular metrical forms in 
the one with words of the same forms in the other; and from 
this comparison it will appear that certain sorts of conflict 
were avoided by the Romans, but that this happens so rarely 
in comparison with the whole number of ictuses or even of 
coincidences, that the effect is hardly appreciable in a general 
comparison. And we shall even find that certain relations of 
ictus to accent were not allowed, although in the same word it 
was not demanded that they should coincide, as, for instance, 
in this verse, 
insdltat {n nos préditid trucissimé, 


the discord in the word ‘proditio’ is intolerable, while in 
insdltat {n nos saéva proditio faréns, 


the relation of ictus to accent in that word is quite admissible, 
and yet neither ictus falls upon the accent, and consequently 
the number of coincidences in this verse, which is a correct 
one, 18 no greater than in the former one, which is incorrect ; 
whence it is evident that a general comparison would not 
throw: any light upon such facts, nor even detect their 
existence. 

§ 4. But before speaking of the individual feet, it will be 
necessary to look into the form and nature of the verse. I 
shall regard the Iambic trimeter as a verse consisting of 
three dipodies, in each of which the stronger ictus falls on 
the second foot, not on the first. This is distinctly taught by 
ancient writers, and is accepted by Westphal, Geppert, and 
others. It does not matter if this verse was originally trochaic 
with anacrusis, thus —!/. | 4 )_-__| 1 _-_ >, in 
which the stronger ictuses fell on the first foot of each dipody ; 
for after this verse had been long employed in the drama, and 
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was declaimed on the stage—not sung, it is well established 
that they got into a habit.of reciting thus, — — ~ —-|— — 
~—-|——w~-. This seems to have been the usage 
already among the Greek Tragedians, since Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, when a proper name did not otherwise suit the 
verse, did not hesitate to place a choriambus instead of the 


first dipody, as Agsca. Theb. 488, SopH. Frag. 785 Dind. : 


Z ~ 

‘Inmopécévrog cyijpa cal péyac rimoc, 
oo ~ 

’"AdgiaiBdiay hy 6 yevvhoac xarijp, 


which verses clearly cannot be read with anacrusis, unless, 
indeed, we adopt the view of Dindorf and others that the 
second syllable of such words was arbitrarily lengthened, 
which appears to me a rather arbitrary way of removing the 
difficulty. In other instances Sophocles admits the anapaest, 
which I believe Euripides always does, when it is necessary to 
employ such words. This is not due to a change in the char- 
acter of the verse, but to the fact that the anapaest was 
becoming more tolerable, which enabled Euripides to avoid 
the insertion of the choriambus in place of the first dipody. 
But whatever may be the true way of reading the verse, the 
following way, which is very prevalent, is certainly wrong: 


for the stronger ictus of each dipody must fall on that foot 


which contains the short* thesis, so that we must either reaé 
thus: 


oO ee ee 
or without anacrusis thus: 


that is, the greater ictus must fall on the pure foot, whether 
the verse is treated as being trochaic or iambic. I shall, 
therefore, first treat it as iambic, with the greater ictus on the 


*T follow established usage with regard to the words thesis and arsis, although 
the ancients used them in exactly the opposite sense, thesis being the syllable that 
receives the ictus, and meaning the planting of the foot in marching, while arsis 
was the raising of tho foot—not the voice. 
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- second foot of each dipody, and then briefly adapt the inves- 
tigation to the trochaic scheme. 

§ 5. I now proceed to the laws themselves which govern 
the relations of ictus to accent; and first I shall discuss those 
which relate to words containing long syllables only, then those 
relating to words containing both long and short syllables, and 
finally those affecting words which contain only short syllables. 

1. (a) In words containing only long syllables we find 
scarcely any influence of accent in the odd places (first, third, 
and fifth), which places I shall first discuss. In these places 
the accent is disregarded, because the ictus is much weaker 
on these than on the even feet, and does not modify the natural 
sound of the word as much. This seems to be the proper 
place to speak of the relative force of the different ictuses. 
The stronger ictuses are not all of equal stress, and the same 
is true of the weaker ones. The strongest ictus of all is on 
the second foot, the next strongest on the fourth, and next on 
the sixth; and of the weaker ictuses the strongest is on the 
fifth foot, the next strongest on the third, and the weakest 
ictus of all on the first. If we represent the stress of each 
ictus numerically, they will be something like the following: 

1 6 2 5 8 8064 


where the numbers merely illustrate, and do not pretend 
exactly to represent the relative stress. This is because the 
. strongest ictus being on the first dipody, and the force of an 
ictus depending as much on its ratio to its fellow-ictus as on 
its own absolute stress, the other ictus in the same dipody 
would naturally be weakened, and just in proportion as the 
stronger ictuses are weakened as you proceed in the verse, the 
weaker ictuses would be strengthened, until the fifth would be 
nearly as strong as the sixth. A full investigation of this 
subject would lead us into too long a discussion of music and 
general phonetics. From the above it is evident that a con- 
flict of ictus with accent would create a maximum discord in 
the second, and a minimum in the first foot. 

(a) It is evident that in the fifth foot the accent is entirely 
neglected; for there are very many such verses as PLavt. 
Cas. 14: 
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huc mihi ven{sti sponsam praéceptum medm. 

(8) In the third foot an influence is claimed for the accent 
by some able scholars, nor will I deny that there may be some 
truth in their opinion; but if you examine the scheme of the 
verse, you will see that the word must have the form _- — or 
__ _/___, in order that conflict may occur: 


eee pes: | SE I eg ert oie 
Oe ee ee 

but either supposition not only requires the verse to be without 
penthemimeral caesura, but also divides it in the middle— 
faults which would, anyhow, prevent the existence of such 
verses. But if a trisyllable or a longer word in that position 
suffers elision, the conflict remains, while the caesura is not 
prevented, and this not unfrequently occurs, as PLaut. Cas. 
326, Ter. Hecyr. 412, Hor. Epod. v. 97, 


quam id expetivisse bpere tam magno seném. 
vereor si cldmorem efus hfc crebro audiat. 
vos turba vicatim hinc et hinc saxis peténs, 


Here the conflict is really between the accented thesis of the 
third foot and the ictus of the second, as the ictus of the third 
still falls on an accented syllable; but this also is a result of 
necessity, unless a trisyllable with long penult or a still longer 
word follows; but a trisyllable cannot follow, because it would 
create conflict in the fourth foot where a strong ictus falls, 
thus: 


r 9 ’ 7 | foe 
——— , ‘ae * ——TcaiS ee ee —— re 9 


and verses with a word of four syllables in that position 
actually occur, as Ter. Adelph. Iv. 7, 11: 
audivi. et dicenda fndotdtast. scilicét. 

This shows clearly that the conflict in the third was not so 
much avoided as prevented by the scheme of the verse and 
the harmony demanded in the fourth foot. This same pecu- 
liarity of the scheme (I mean the demanded caesura and the 
forbidden incision in the middle) even prevents a cretic word 
(~ — —) from including the third foot although there results 
no conflict ; thus: 


i , | , / 
a Nt Ne Se ae | 


a form of verse which is extremcly rare. 
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The conflict rendered possible by elision in the middle of 
the third foot led Hermann (Epit. § 79) to the remarkable 
conclusion that the long penult, which by elision became the 
ultimate, was shortened, as ‘céncede huc,’ ‘ sécede huc,’ etc. 
But (in addition to an explanation which will presently be 
given) such elisions secure caesura, and so are introduced, in 
spite of the fact that they create a conflict of a certain sort. 
Even in the few verses which I have appended to this article, 
one example of this elision occurs : 


Signi usque Pompei ipse Caesar maximus. 


And I find instances of this among other verses which I have 
written, but never a conflict (otherwise) in the third foot. 
Therefore such verses as TER. Andr. 718, etc.: 


amicum amatorém, virum {n quovis locé, 


are faulty only because they have incision in the middle, and 
lack the proper caesura; for, as to the second foot, the syllable 
md has sufficient stress to receive ictus, as it is long 
and is preceded by ashort grave syllable. Bentley’s views 
on this subject are as remarkable as Hermann’s. He holds 
(De Met. Ter. sub fin.) that the third and fourth feet must 
not close with the ends of words, because that would cause 
ictus to fall on final syllables. Now, it is true that ictus, 
under certain circumstances hereafter to be investigated, must 
not be placed on the ultima; but in the case before us it is 
the caesura which prevents the incision in question, and such 
lines as 
persuasit nox, amér, vinum, adolescent(en)id, 

are faulty because of incision in the middle and absence of 
proper caesura. It may be argued that the caesura is a result 
of the other principle, instead of ts being a result of caesura; 
but a little reflection will convince any one that caesura was 
made on its own account, particularly as it was employed by 
the Greeks who had certainly no objections to placing ictus 
on a final syllable. It is true, the caesura penthemimeral or 
hephthemimeral is more uniformly observed in Latin than in 
Greek, but this results from the more frequent use of the 
spondee, and in the fourth foot, as I shall show, the discord 
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caused by ictus on the ultima where the penult is long is 
avoided. 

(vy) Having spoken of the fifth and third feet, I now come 
to the first. Since the strongest ictus of all falls on the 
second foot, the first foot, which, so to speak, is under the 
shadow of the second ictus, is subject to less stringent laws 
than any other foot in the verse. Accordingly we find in this 
foot synizesis, ecthlipsis, conflict of ictus with accent, and all 
licences more frequently than anywhere else. I shall produce 
a few illustrations taken from Ter. Phorm. : 

addo istac: inpradens timuit 4dulescens: sind. 

non fuft necésse habere: set fd quod lex iubé 

nempe Phérmidnem. D. istunc patrénum mulieris. 

ego deés pen&tis hinc salitatum domim. 

senectitem obléctet: respice aétatem tuam. 
But the fact is a well known one, and there is no need of 
further illustrations. Even such forms as ‘vilicus’ (__ 4 
—), $ filius’ (— 4 —), ‘hominem’ (_ “% —_), which involve 
a conflict of ictus and accent scarcely tolerated elsewhere, 
sometimes occupy the first place. 

(6) I shall now examine the even places. In them, on 
account of the stronger ictus, the discord is greater when 
ictus conflicts with accent. 

(a) Of course, as the sixth foot is always an iambus, 
and we are now discussing words which contain only long 
syllables, we pass this foot by for the present. It may be 
asked why this foot is always an iambus. To this it is 
sufficient to reply that the penultimate foot of nearly every 
kind of verse was, for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
mention here, kept pure, and that the Iambic trimeter was 
originally trochaic with anacrusis and catalexis: 


6 


A 9 


so that the sixth iambus results from the original fifth trochee. 
(8) In the fourth foot, where the next to the strongest 
ictus of all is found, conflict is very rarely tolerated; yet 
examples are not entirely wanting, as PLaut. Cas. 322: 
meis inim{cis voluptatém creaverim, 


where it will be observed, by the way, that the greater ictus 
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of the fourth foot excuses the loose pronunciation in the other 
foot of the dipody where volup- appears as one syllable v’lup-. 
Further examples are: 


Ennius: Palam mutfre plebeié piaculum ést. 

Pract. Mil. II. 6, 22: nisi mihi supplicium virgaram de te datar. 
Liv. Anpr. 40 (R.): puerarum manibus confectim pulcerrimé. 
Ter. And. Prol. 7: veteris poétae maledictis respondeant. 


But the instances are very rare compared with what would 
naturally take place, so that we must suppose that this conflict 
was, for the most part, avoided. Nor is it difficult to see why 
it should be. The Roman poets were accustomed to the 
Greek verses, which never admit the spondee in the fourth 
place ; consequently when they introduced it themselves, they 
still shortened the thesis as much as the nature of words 
would admit, that is, they made the thesis ‘irrational.’ 
Besides, as has been shown, the difference between arsis and 
thesis must be as great as possible in the even feet, to prevent 
the verse from losing its iambic character. Moreover, 
whenever this discord occurs, the ictus falls upon the ultima 
and at the same time on the antepenult if the word has more 
than two syllables, which must be the case to prevent incision 
in the middle. Now, it is true, the ictus on the antepenult 
would not, of itself, be objectionable, as that syllable is 
generally a stem-syllable, as in ‘ plébeid,’ or a prefix requiring 
emphasis, as in ‘cénfectim’; but when an ictus falls also 
on the ultima, so that the accent lies between two ictuses, on 
a syllable which must be to a great extent shortened and 
rendered obscure, the natural sound of the word is too much 
altered; and especially was this the case in the times of 
Plautus when the last syllables were very obscure—so much 
so that the Latin language was in danger of losing its 
terminations to a great extent, as actually occurred in the 
case of its sister languages, the Oscan and Umbrian: a 
danger from which it was rescued by its contact with Greek, 
and especially through the influence of Ennius, who reduced 
to fixed laws many things which he found entirely unsettled. 
Nearly all final syllables, for instance, had been treated as 
short. Some of these, though originally and properly long, 
he left short, as in ‘ beng,’ *‘ malt’; others he left common, 
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as in ‘mili,’ ‘ tibi,’ ‘ubi,’ but the most of this class he 
restored to their legitimate quantity, as in ‘domi,’ ‘ malo,’ 
‘meti,’ ‘brevi,’ ‘vehi,’ ‘maxumé.’ This obscure sound 
of the final syllable is shown, further, to have existed by 
certain forms of the language, especially as they are found in 
inscriptions of an early date. In the ordinary forms a 
relatively obscure pronunciation is shown by a comparison of 
the forms datas (Sanskrit), dordéc, datus. Consequently, if 
the ultima is elided, the discord is to a great extent removed, 
even if the ictus falls on the antepenult—not, as Hermann 
says, because the penult (thus rendered ultimate) is shortened, 
as ‘“‘ &cced’ hic,”’ but because, as shown ahove, the syllable 
on which the ictus falls is always one adapted -to receive 
stress, and the ictus which follows falls either on a stem- 
syllable or on a prefix demanding stress. Cases of this sort are 
much more frequent than those where no elision takes place, 
and to attribute this to chance is simply to believe that the 
majority of words suffer clision. I give here some examples 
of this elision : 
Puavr. Cas. 468: si neget adésse exanimatum amittat domim. 


. “ 470: sed uxorem ante adédes écciliam (7). hef misero mihi. 
‘¢ 496: tuam arcessitiram esse Gxorem medm. 
_ “« 497: ergo arcessivisse ait sese ét dixisse té. 


Turri. 90 (R.): propter peccatum patsillam {ndignissim{. 
Enn. 242 (R.): Asta atque Athénas, anticum, dpulentum oppidam. 
Liv. Anpr. 14 (R.): procat, toleratis témploque hanc deducitis. 
Ter. Phorm. 11. 3,76: praeterierat iam ad dicendum aétas. omnia haéc. 
- “Iv. 1, 7: quaeso {gitar commorfbare Gbi id audiveras, 
= “ “11: quid gnato optigerit me absente, audistin, Chreme. 
Many more could be produced, but these suffice to illustrate. 
(y) In the second foot the law is most stringent, but even 
here exceptions can be found, as PLaur. Cas. 402 (unless the 
verse 1s corrupt) : 
quinque hanc omném rem mene erae iim faciam palm, 
If the ictus falls before the accent, the discord does not 
belong to this foot, as I have already shown, but to the third 
where the weak ictus on the ultimate is tolerated, but is rare 
for reasons already explained, that have no reference to accent. 
An example is Ter. Heaut. Tim. 147: 


decrovi tantispér me minus incuriaé. 


18 
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Here the stem-syllable ‘ tan-’ is well suited for ictus, and as 
the ear is accustomed to the word ‘tantis,’ the conflict with 
the accent in ‘tantfsper’ gives no offense. But even if 
there were any discord, it would belong to the third foot; for 
the law merely excludes the second ictus from the ultima, 
when the penult is long. Hence it may even happen that the 
thesis of the second foot be an accented syllable, as Heaut. 
Tim. Prol. 11; Narv. 37 (R.): 

oratorem ésse voluit mé non prologam. 

dic qué pacto eum potiti: pignan an dol6. 

This, however, is rare, and was evidently avoided to a con- 
siderable extent. In Puaut. Cas., as far as I know, there is 
no instance of it except when a monosyllable forms the thesis, 
as v. 333 (Gep.): 


sine mddo rus véniat ego remittam ad te virum. 


Since in the second foot the ictus must not fall on the 
ultima when the penult is long, it follows that if a monosyllable 
immediately precedes the caesura, another monosyllable must 
precede that one, or else elision must take place before it, 
thus: 


This use of two monosyllables is usually attributed to an 
attempt to place the second ictus on an accented syllable 
to prevent the discord that would result from ictus on an 
unaccented syllable followed by an accented monosyllable 
without ictus. This is rather absurd, for the former of the 
monosyllables is written first. Poets don’t begin at the 
caesura and build the verse backwards. The true explanation 
is this. When the Latin poets admit the spondee into the 
second place the second ictus must not fall on the ultima. 
One way of avoiding this is to have caesura in the second 
foot : 


———|—-—||-~—-~—~-; 
but as often as this happens the space between this and the 
main caesura must be filled by either a dissyllable or two 


monosyllables, and of course the latter would frequently 
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happen to be more convenient. The second monosyllable is 
in another dipody, and indeed in the third foot where the 
accent is neglected,as I havealreadyshown. A few illustrations 
will make this clear: 
Pract. Cas. 51: nunc ne tu | té mihi || respondére postulés. 
us “« 231: sic tandem | sf tu || Iuppitér sis mortuds. 
5d ‘« 36: post autem | rari aut || ervom n{si comederfs. 

That the monosyllable before the caesura has nothing to do 
with if, is clearly shown by verses which have the iambus in the 
second place, for then the ictus does fall on the ultima when 
that monosyllable follows, as Cas. 3: 

quid tu, malém, me sequere ?—Quifa certumst mihf. 
Now if the discord were betwen -lum and me, it would be as 
great in case of an iambus as in case of a spondee in the 
second foot. Of course, when a monosyllable is under the 
second ictus, another monosyllable will not necessarily follow 
if the poet chooses to employ the hephthemimeral caesura ; 
hence we frequently meet with such verses as Uas. 12, 13, etc.: 


quin potius | quéd legatumst |j ti bi negotidm. 
id curas | &tque urbanis || rébus abstinés. 


In Greek verses the caesura, as has already been shown, is 
often preceded by a monosyllable, and the result of this is 
that conflict frequently takes place in the second foot between 
ictus and (Latin) accent. I mentioned this as one of the 
reasons why such conflicts would naturally be more numerous 
in Greek than in Latin; but as I have just now shown that 
this conflict was really avoided in Latin, it may appear as a 
contradiction; but a little reflection will convince any one 
that this is not the case. The number of such verses is 89 
small in Latin compared to the whole number of ictuses, or 
to the number of such verses in Greek, that in a general 
enumeration of conflicts, they would produce no appreciable 
effect, even if the law forbidding the conflict were neglected. 

Let us now suppose the verse to be trochaic in its movement. 
Even with supposition, the laws relating to conflict would 
naturally be about the same. It is true, the main ictus would ° 
then fall in the odd places thus: 


eee) ne 2 
ns 
8 


pea eee , a eee , $e 
~ = [eee 
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but the thesis is no longer the syllable preceding, but the one 
succeeding the arsis, and the conflict between the ictus of the 
first foot and the thesis of second (iambic) foot is the one to 
be avoided (as this now becomes the weakest thesis of all), 
which would bring about most of the results examined. Still, 
the loose manner in which the first ictus is handled would 
convince me that the verse is to be considered iambic even if 
it were not known to be so from other considerations. 

2. In words containing both long and short syllables, 
conflict is scarcely avoided at all, so long as the ictus is on a 
long syllable, and the accent on a short one. Accordingly, a 
word ending in an iambus receives the ictus very readily on 
the ultima, _ .. If the whole word is an iambus, of course 
conflict is inevitable, if it receives an ictus at all; for the 
ictus cannot fall on the penult, ». _., where the accent is. 
Corssen asserts that there is as much discord in _ _~ as 
there is in“; but he ignores the fact that quantity 
determines stress in Latin, and that the ictus in — “. would 
have to be stronger than in _ _“ to give the foot its iambic 
character. That the second syllable of _ — is a much more 
important part of the word than the second syllable of — — , 
is shown by the fact that iambic words in the more polished 
hexameters do not suffer elision, and sometimes even admit 
hiatus after them. 

With regard to the relations admissible between ictus and 
accent in words which end in a trochee or a dactyl, there has 
been much discussion among scholars, and appears still to be 
great diversity of opinion; but the conclusions I came to 
after an independent investigation made without any bias (as 
I did not at the time know the subject had ever been discussed), 
I have no reasons to chan:.e, after having read a good deal 
on the subject. To examine the question would require too 
much space; but I shall submit my views briefly. In my 
opinion, the ictus was for the most part excluded from the 
short syllables (ultima and penult) of such words, and espe- 
cially from the ultima of dactylic words, but accent was not 
always (if ever) the sole cause of this restriction. In trochaic 
words, if the penult is cereumflezed (which Corssen, Quintilian, 
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and others affirm, and Langen denies), that is, closes with the 
low tone, the discord caused by ictus on the ultima is not very 
great, as an unaccented mora falls between the accent proper 
(the acute part of the circumflex) and the ictus. The chief 
objection, then, to this ictus is not its conflict with accent, 
but the stress it gives to a final short syllable, which must 
have been very considerable, so as to exceed the natural 
stress of the long penult. But even this objection is to some 
extent removed by the fact that the ultima forms only half 
the arsis, and is quickly passed over, while the other half will 
nearly always be found on a monosyllable or the accented 
penult of a dissyllable; and it will presently be shown that 
the second mora of a resolved arsis is better adapted for the 
accent than the first morais. This linking together of two 
words by a resolved arsis, as in 


anguis in inplavium decid{t de tegulfs, 


is hardly tolerable unless the words are closely connected in 
construction, and the second one is a small one, so that the 
accent may fall under the second mora of the arsis; and at 
the same time the first one is usually small so as to bear 
prefixing. Examples seem to be more numerous in trochaic 
than in iambic verses; but in many of the examples some- 
times produced, the ultima is really long, and fills up the 
whole arsis, as PLaut. Trin. 714: ‘sfne doté (dotet) neque,’ 
etc.; Capt. 914, ‘carni;’ Mil. 707, ‘morté;’ Men. 478, 
‘parté’? or ‘partf’: cf. Enn. Ann. 420 ‘sub monte’ 
(Biicheler, Lat. Decl., p. 50). 

The unpleasant effect of an ictus on the ultima of a dactylic 
word has nothing at all to do with accent, for another ictus 
falls upon the accented syllable: + _ ~; but is due, first, to 
the fact that this ictus gives the very obscure ultima too much 
stress, and, secondly, to the fact that the prefixing of so long a 
word to a shorter one is disagreeable. Consequently this 
ictus is rare in Greek as well as Latin. Moreover, although 
in Greek a word which forms a first paeon not unfrequently 
has ictus on the penult ~ | ~ —, as Arist. Birds, 657: 


kat Mavdcwpe LapPavere ra orpwpara, 
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still, this ictus is extremely rare if the ultima is elided so that 
the arsis belongs to two words. In the Birds there is one 
instance of this, v. 11238: 


ei po) maple Tape Ope’ aveyypeva, 
where even long words are combined. There is in the Birds 


also one example of ictus on the ultima of an ordinary 
dactylic word, v. 202: 


en aaa deupi yap éafac abrixa pan’ ec Thy AdxpnY, 


where péda, being placed after airixa, needs to be forced into 
close connection with it; and even in the previous verse cited, 
the elision (which can be shown to have been total in Greek) 
already unites the words closely, which can never happen in 
Latin, as the elided syllable in that language was not entircly 
suppressed. 

Ictus on the penult of a dactylic word, if very weak as 
in the first foot, is sometimes allowed, as in Py.aut. Cas., 
‘vilfcus,’ and in the prologue (not by Plautus) ‘ filfus.’ 

In words which form an antibacchius, the conflict or rather 
the discord is greater than in trochaic words, when the ictus 
falls on the ultima, _.— “3; for, first, another ictus must 
also immediately precede the accent, and, secondly, the word 
is longer and more cumbersome, so to speak, and so is less 
adapted to being closely connected with a succeeding word. 
In fact, the second reason alone is quite sufficient to account 
for the exclusion of ictus from the ultima of such words; for 
the same law is observed in Greek verses. In the Birds 
there is not a single example of this ictus. To illustrate the 
relative usage in Latin and Greek verses with regard to the 
remaining forms just discussed, I here present a compara 
tive. view of the Birds and Casina. In the Birds, which 
contains nine hundred and thirty Iambic trimeters, we find 
thre followilig’s:3.2 5 25 ee Og de A eyes 
12; — U2 (), 1. The form —  ~ in both examples 
represents a word closely connected with the following word: 
v. 1465, otei re (_- , —) which is hardly a fair example at 
all; v.1698, adda yapewdy wri (-_- 1 | UO +). In Casina, 
where there are two hundred and eighty-six Iambic trimeters, 
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we find — “4 _,1 (in the first foot of v. 635, ‘ vilfcus’) ; 
—~1,—VU%4,—VU Lo, none at all. In the prologue 
— we, 1, in the first foot, ‘filfus In Ter. Phorm., 
where there are six hundred and seventeen Jambic trimeters, 
we find — ~, 8, all in the first foot; — ~~, — Vv, 
~-.4 4, none at all. These statistics demonstrate clearly 
that such ictuses were avoided in Latin; for words of these 
forms are not so much rarer in Latin than in Greek, and 
accident favors these ictuses no more in Greek than in Latin. 
Still, I have found in other plays of Plautus a few examples 
of most of these ictuses, unless the verses are corrupt: a 
point which I had no means of investigating. But the whole 
investigation leads to the conclusion that the ictus on the short 
ultima of long words was avoided more on account of the 
undue stress thus given to the syllable and close union of 
long words with other words, than on account of discord 
between ictus and accent. 

The form — _ — ~ will be treated along with ~ ~ U-. 

8. The law affecting words composed of short syllables is 
this: Zhe ictus must not fall on the syllable which immediately 
follows the accent, but may fall with perfect freedom on the 
syllable preceding the accent ; for the slight elevation of voice 
which accompanies ictus is extended to the second mora of 
the arsis and so includes the accent; so that this ictus really 
harmonizes better with the accent than an ictus does which 
falls on the accent and extends itself to the next syllable. 
The ultima, for reasons already given and not pertaining to 
accent, is not disposed to receive the ictus. 

a. (a) An ictus on the ultima of a word forming a pyrrhic 
(_ 4) does not produce much discord, for these words are 
often almost without accent, and sometimes are employed as 
monosy]Jlables, and can readily be connected closely with a 
word following. Hence we need not be surprised to find 
instances like ‘sués amor’ (_, —_ _) in Puaut. Pseud. 206 ; 
for this word frequently suffers synizesis, ‘ suos,’ from which 
it is evident that the word may either be deprived of accent 
entirely, or else the accent may be removed to the second 
syllable. But as the words themselves are not very numerous, 
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and there is still some aversion to arsis divided between two 
words, and the form _, ~ — for other reasons is better 
adapted to the verse, the examples of _ “ are rare. They 
are also rare in Greek verses where an influence of accent is 
out of the question. In the Birds I find only four exam- 
ples, as v. 71, dre rep, v. 76, dre per, etc., where the words are 
very closely connected, or the second is even an enclitic. In 
‘Casina’ there is one example, found in the first foot of v. 
460: 

hominem amatérem ullum ad forim procederé, 
where a tribrach has become a pyrrhic by elision. In Ter. 
Phorm. there seems to be one example, Iv. 3, 49: 

set mi opus erat, (ut aperte tibi nunc fabulér) ; 
but who can believe that the ultima of ‘erat’ was combined 
in arsis with ‘ut’ across the pause and parenthesis? It is 
clear that ‘ erat’ is here an iambus, the parenthesis and pause 
justifying the retention of the original quantity of the ending 
-at. The next foot is, then, an anapaest. 

(3) The fact that the ictus very rarely falls on the ultima 
of a word forming a tribrach (CL — ~), is not to be attrib- 
uted to any influence of accent, for the accented syllable 
forms the second mora of the preceding arsis, so that there is 
no conflict: — <> | V 1; but it is rare because it forces 
two consecutive arses to be resolved, thus: ~~ 
thus prefixing two words, as it were, to a third one, whereas 
we have seen that one long word so prefixed is unpleasant. 
Here, again, the Greek usage disproves the influence of accent; 
for in the Birds there is not a single example. In trochaic 
verses this resolved arsis does not force the resolution of 
another, and so some examples of it are found: ~,  — | 
au SG (but hardly ~, 0 U | =  —). In iambics, there- 
fore, it can only occur when we have a proceleusmatic | ~ 
7 | —, and examples of this may be produced, especially 
in the first foot. 

(y) A word forming a proceleusmatic (CL  ~ V  —) very 
rarely receives the ictus on the ultima, because, first, it unites 
a long word closely with another; secondly, it imparts too 
much stress to a weak ultima; and finally, so many consecu- 
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tive eae syllables are unpleasant. Hence we have either 
am U + (ultima long), or ~A — (TC), + (ultima elided). 
(Cf. Cas. 44 (Gepp.) and Men. 361). 

b. (a) The general law I stated, relating to influence of 
accent, forbids ictus to fall on the penult of a word forming a 
tribrach: © “ —, that is, | 4... But some examples, 
especially in the first foot, can be found. The only example 
I have seen in an even foot is in the fourth foot of Puaut. 
Men. 876: 


qui vi me cégunt ut validus insaniam : 


a verse which some have tried to amend, and whose authority 
Ritschl for some reason rejects, although Corssen says he 
recognizes it (Aussprich: .» Vokal., Beton., 1. p. 994). 

In Casina, while Sy L occurs thirty times and _~ — 
thirty-three times, _. _— does not occur once, and _ ~~ 
only once, and that in the first foot. In the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes, — .~_ occurs thirty times, and _A| — sixty-four 
times; or, to omit the form / _. _, we have __- ~~ just 
as frequent as —. _.. That is, we have the following 
relations : 


Latin hae ‘ ; : : Zs 
Greek | - = 3 more or less. 


Of the thirty examples of _ _~_, twelve, indeed, immedi- 
ately follow incision in the middle of verses, where they cannot 
occur so frequently as in Latin verses, as has been shown. 
But to omit these twelve entirely, the remaining eighteen are 
nearly all in the second foot, where the scheme of the verse, 
though hardly so favorable as the scheme of Greek verses, 
still is not so unfavorable to this ictus as to account for the 
vast difference of usage. Hence, we must conclude that this 
conflict between ictus and accent was carefully avoided by the 
Roman poets. To this conclusion the objection may be made, 
and has been made, that such words as ‘ medque,’ ‘ egine,’ 
which have the accent on the penult, have the ictus on the 
penult just as rarely as other ordinary words which form a 


19 
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tribrach. This fact we must admit; but it can be explained 
without invalidating the law I stated. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that these words were accented on the penult, as some 
distinguished scholars have done. Langen says that Diomedes 
was the first to attribute such an influence to enclitics in 
Latin, and thinks that he and others who succeeded him 
imitated the Greeks in this matter. But, in the first place, 
we can hardly believe that such men as Priscian were so deaf 
or stupid as to be unable to recognize the accent of their own 
words. Secondly, they could not have imitated the Greeks 
in this view, because the Greek enclitics did not produce this 
effect, as will appear from a comparison of ‘méa,’ ‘ meique,’ 
With dépu, dépu re. Thirdly, Diomedes seems to have been the 
first and only one to attribute ‘‘zntentio” to accent, and Langen 
accepts this as authority for stress, although Diomedes could 
have taken the expression from Greek writers, and that too 
without its meaning stress. Now, if Langen is willing to 
believe Diomedes in this, why does he not believe him and 
others in another statement, which is of itself probable and 
cannot be borrowed from the Greeks? Jinally, it may be 
admitted that Diomedes was right, but claimed that at his 
time the accent in such words had shifted its position; that 
the classic ‘méaque’ had become ‘medque.’ To this we reply: 
In the space of time that elapsed between Terence and 
Diomedes it is not probable that the accent should have 
changed its position in that way, for the accent was more 
tenacious of its position than of its nature—a fact which we 
cannot doubt when we consider that even in modern languages 
derived from it, the accent is, for the most part, still on the 
Latin tone-syllable, and the same is true of modern Greek 
compared with ancient, and all admit that the Greek accent 
has changed its nature, and I think I have established the 
same in regard to the Latin accent. But Langen denies that 
accent could have changed its nature so as to possess ** intentio”’ 
at the time of Diomedes, unless it had it already at the time 
of Terence. How, then, could it have changed its place, 
especially as in so doing it would have left its customary and 
legitimate position (4 —) and taken up an unusual and 
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strange one (_ / _) hitherto unknown to the language? 
A further objection is based on the fact that some of the 
grammarians assert that ‘atque’ has no accent, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that ‘-que’ had not the power of 
imparting a new accent to a word. But if we accept the 
statement of the grammarians about ‘atque,’ why not accept 
their statement about ‘me&que’? Moreover, their statement 
about ‘atque’ shows that they were not blindly, or rather 
deafly, following the Greeks, for the Greeks, in similar combi- 
nations, employ the accent, as in tye, ovrec, dde, Sarep, etc. 

I am aware that these arguments do not establish beyond a 
doubt that such words were accented on the penult; but if 
they were not, the exclusion of the ictus from that syllable is 
all the more easily explained, or rather needs no explanation 
at all. But I have attempted to prove that the accent was on 
the penult of such words, merely because I believe it is true; 
and I can explain the exclusion of the ictus from that syllable 
without resorting to the arbitrary assertion that in this one 
particular the Latin grammarians did not know what they 
were talking about. 

Assuming, then, that the accent was on the penult, ‘ meique,’ 
we Offer the following explanation: First, the Romans avoided 
conflict with accent, chiefly because of the uniformity 
and fixedness of the position of the tone-syllable; but in the 
words under consideration, the normal position is departed 
from, so that the main cause of avoiding conflict is removed. 
Secondly, since the great majority of words forming a tri- 
brach (% —~ —) received the ictus on the first syllable, 
the mere force of habit would cause the poets to treat all in 
the same way. But, lastly, there is really a worse conflict 
when the ictus falls on the accent of such words, than when 
it falls on the first syllable. For, when on the penult, it 
includes the ultima, which is always a low-toned enclitic, 
whilst, when placed on the first syllable, it imparts due stress 
to the stem-syllable, and carries over some elevation, to the 
tone-syllable, as it is the second mora of the arsis. 

But examples of ictus on the penult of such words are not 
entirely wanting in Plautus and Terence (Langen, Philol. 
XXXI.), and other dramatic writers, as CarcIL. 232 (R.): 
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egone quid dicam? quid velim? quae tu omnia. 

(8) Ictus is not tolerated on the penult of a word forming 
a proceleusmatic (_ — ~ —). Not only is there an intoler- 
able discord between ictus and accent, but also this ictus 
presupposes the close connection of the word with the one 
preceding, by means of resolved arsis, thus: — >| ~, 
and forces five short syllables to come consecutively. The 
ancients, both Greeks and Romans, were accordingly in the 
habit of causing the ultima of such words to be lengthened 
by inflection or position, or to be removed by elision before a 
long vowel: ’—~ — -+,0r = —(_), “4. Consequently, 
if I mistake not, there is not a single instance of | ~ 4% VU 
in the Birds—certainly none in Casina or Phormio. 

c. Now we come to a difficult question. According to 
Langen, words of four short syllables in Plautus have the 
ictus eleven times on the first syllable to once on the second— 
in Terence seven times to once; that is, we have the following 
relations: 

In PLautvus, / : , =-11 : 1; 


9 Nw he we ww wer Nee NL ee 


“TERENCE, 2c kh wet Ea 
Hence, YW — — in Pl.: 4 J in Ter. = 11: T. 


Bentley, Ritschl, Langen, and others hold that such words 
in the times of Plautus had the accent on the fourth syllable 
from the end, but that at the time when Terence wrote, this 
accent had already begun to vacillate between that syllable 
and the antepenult. Now, Georg Curtius accepts, or at least 
formerly accepted, the theory of Langen and others that the 
Latin accent had more stress than the Greek, and was something 
between the Greek and modern accent; and if this theory be 
correct, then it must be true that the words under consideration 
were accented on the fourth syllable from the end. But then, 
one of the most important arguments employed by Curtius to 
establish the existence at one time of a Graeco-Italian language, 
is the fact that in both Latin and Greek the accent is confined 
to the last three syllables, whilst in Sanskrit, for instance, 
this is not the case. Now, either this argument must be 
abandoned, or else the stress claimed by Langen must be 
considered erroneous; and which we are to do, I don’t see 
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how there can be any doubt; for it is incredible that between 
the age of Terence and that of Cicero the accent should have 
changed so much that Cicero could assert that it was a “ law 
of nature”? that the accent should never fall farther to the 
left than the antepenult (Orat. 18, 58); and it seems the 
more incredible when we consider that the plays of Plautus 
and Terence were always of great authority and influence, 
and by being frequently brought upon the stage were kept 
alive, and so did much to preserve and transmit the language 
under the form in which they employed it. Yet, Cicero’s 
remark shows plainly that an accent on the fourth syllable 
from the end was entirely unheard of in his day. 

So we may with confidence assume that such words were, 
like all other words with short penults, accented on the 
antepenult ; and remembering that the accent was chiefly 
mere elevation of tone, we shall be able to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the tendency of ictus to fall on the syllable 
before the accent. 

(a) First let us compare the Greek usage. In the Birds 
there are seventy-six words of this sort, of which forty- 
eight have the ictus on the first syllable, and twenty- 
eight on the second: 4% ~~ _,48; CU tO VT, 28. Of 
these twenty-cight examples, twelve occur immediately 
after incision in the middle of the verse, which incision we 
have already seen to be, for other reasons, less frequent in 
Latin than in Greek. Hence we shall not be far from the 
truthif we assume that in the verses of Aristophanes modified 
to suit the Latin scheme, there would be two ictuses on the 
first syllable to one on the second: ~% ~~: VS UT 
== 2:1. Most of the examples of — ~ —  ~ occur in the 
second foot, where they can readily occur in Latin as in Greek 
verses, for the scheme = -_,| ~~ — | <= || does not inter- 
fere with caesura. Therefore Plautus has about five times, 
and Terence about three times as many ictuses on the first 
syllable as Aristophanes. This could not happen by chance. 

(3) The causes of this seem to me to be the following: 
First, the elevation of voice, which accompanies ictus, extends 
itself to the second mora of the arsis, ~~ — —; and as the 
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accent was elevation without any considerable stress, it har- 
monizes very well with the element of ictus on this second 
mora of the arsis. But when the ictus fall on the accented 
syllable, ~ _~_ _, it extends itself to the syllable following 
the accent, which is objectionable; so that, in fact, the ictus 
on the syllable preceding the tone-syllable harmonizes with 
the accent better than an ictus on the tone-syllable itself. 
Secondly, in all these words the first syllable is either the 
root, as in ‘hAabucrit,’ ‘familia’ (cf. ‘famulus’), or a prefix 
which distinguishes compounds from each other, or indicates 
their relations to their primitives, as in ‘ abierit,’ ‘ redierit’ ; 
‘inhibeo,’ ‘ diribeo’; wherefore these syllables, especially as 
they are short and unaccented, were pronounced with a cer- 
tain stress, in order that they might retain their significance. 
As the modern accent includes stress, z¢ is employed for this 
purpose, and a secondary accent remains on the primitive 
word in compounds, as in ‘ énwahrscheinlich,’ ‘ dbgeschrieben’ ; 
and so onthe root of derivatives, with secondary accent farther 
on, as in ‘obrigkeitlich,’ ‘ Aleznigkeiten.’ Now, the Latin 
accent, being elevation, could immediately follow this stress, 
and the stress itself was more of the nature of ictus than of 
(Latin) accent; so that those two syllables were exactly 
suited for the reception respectively of ictus and accent. There 
is reason for believing that those prefixes, even when they 
were long, received stress in the early periods of the language, 
and it is upon this very theory that Curtius bases his explana. 
tion of certain vowel-changes, such as are seen in ‘ facio,’ 
‘inficio,’ ‘ perficio’; * scando,’ ‘ ascendo,’ ‘descendo’; ‘ cado,’ 
‘cecidi’ (‘ce-,’ which is a remnant of the root repeated, 
denotes completed action and sodemands emphasis). Changes 
like ‘ago,’ ‘egi’; ‘facio,’ ‘feci,” do not invalidate this 
argument, for they are either contractions from earlier redu- 
plicated forms, or else of a different nature, involving the 
lengthening of the vowel, something like Acr-, AeAorx-. Corssen, 
in order to explain those vowel changes, assumes that in very 
early times the fourth syllable from the end could be accented, 
and that a long penult did not require the accent to fall on it. 
But this will not explain all the changes ; and even if they 
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were so to be explained, we are by no means to suppose that 
those accents continued to the times of Plautus; and Corssen 
himself warns us against understanding him to mean this. 

The fact that Terence placed the ictus on the antepenult of 
such words more frequently than Plautus, may be due to 
several causes. First, the stress on the root or prefix was, 
of course, a relative thing, because to impart a similar stress 
to the remaining syllable would be to deprive the stress on 
the root of its effect. Now this very thing happened, when 
Isnnius introduced the hexameter, and restored the Latin 
endings, or rescued them from destruction by allowing them 
quantity and ictus in his great epics, which, for ages, were 
standard authority. In the times of Terence, the endings, there- 
fore, were not so weak and obscure as in the times of Plautus, 
which is the same as saying that the roots were relatively 
weaker. But in the times of Terence, that emphasis on 
roots and prefixes had not yet vanished, nor even in the times 
of Virgil had it entirely disappeared, for he employs ‘ tenuia,’ 
‘ariete,’ etc., as dactyls, changing the accented vowel almost 
into a consonant; for surely no one will claim that such 
words even as late as Virgil still had the accent on the fourth 
syllable from the end. Nevertheless, it must be conceded 
that Virgil did not adhere closely to popular pronunciation, 
and that words like those mentioned could not in any other 
way be forced into a dactylic hexameter. 

Secondly ; even if the change of stress on root-syllables 
could not have taken place between Plautus and Terence, the 
difference of usage between the two is not so great but that it 
could result from a difference of individual inclination or 
local usage, particularly when we remember that the ictus 
—~ 2 wo ~ was allowed even by Plautus. Ina similar manner 
Euripides indulges in what are termed licenses, which Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, writing at the sume time, avoided ; and I know 
men who pronounce whole classes of words differently from 
most people. Who has not heard people say ‘ governmént,’ 
‘complimént’ (noun), etc.? And I have in mind a distin- 
guished scholar and scientist who gives the first syllable of 
many words such an emphasis that many persons declare he 
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accents them, as ‘ Virginia,’ ‘congratulate.’ Now, remember- 
ing how very different were the earlier associations of the 
African and the Umbrian, we should expect differences in 
speaking. 

Finally, the slight difference of usage between Plautus and 
Terence could happen by chance, although the difference 
between their usage and that of Greek poets is entirely too 
great to be accounted for in this way. The total number of 
ictuses on the antepenult (_ 1 —  —) is very small, and when 
we are dealing with things so rare, not much importance is to 
be attached to a comparison of numbers. To illustrate this, 
Iet us assume a case. Let us suppose two Latin poems to 
have been discovered, and the question to have arisen whether 
they were both from the same author. In one, which contains, 
let us say nine hundred and eight Heroic hexameters, 
there are ten examples of conflict between ictus and 
accent in the sixth foot, and six such examples in the 
fifth foot; in the other, which contains, say, eight hundred 
and eighteen verses, there are only three examples of 
conflict in the sixth foot, and none at all in the fifth. If 
we attribute importance to so wide a difference, where, however, 
all the figures are small, we should decide at once that the 
poems were from different authors; but the poems I have 
described are the tenth and the ninth books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. At the opening of the discussion of this question, I 
assumed the data furnished by Langen and compared the 
ratio between the two sorts of ictus in Plautus, with the same 
in Terence. If we were to proceed in this way with the two 
books of Virgil just mentioned, we should find the ratio of 
conflicts to harmonies to be as follows: 

Book x., 6th foot, 91 : 1; Sth foot 151 : 1. 
ee, 8© Bloc we St os 1s 
a result which is absurd, for it is evident that in both books 
the conflicts in question were to a great, and about the same, 
extent avoided, while this result gives us for the harmonies in 
the sixth foot, 
x 21x32 L438, 
and for the fifth fvot, 
Kp IK tT oo; 
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whereas the true relation may be found by omitting the very 
rare conflicts in both and reducing, and we have, for the sixth 


foot, 
x. : 1x. :: 185 : 186, 


and for the fifth foot, 

~ °%. 2 Ke 24 212 @ 273, 
and this is about the true relation subsisting between the two 
books. Now let us compare Plautus and Terence in the same 
way. Out of ninety-six instances in Plautus, we have 

oth 39 88 FOS xy 8S 96; for ¥ = 11, the 

ratio in Plautus. 
In Terence, 
Oo CO 844+ 1 UU, 12 = 96, for $$ = 7, the 
ratio in Terence. 
Now, as the small numbers 8 and 12 do not differ so much 
from each other but that accident could modify them materially, 
we have as much right to assume 88 : 84, or 22 : 21 as the 
ratio between Plautus and Terence, as to assume 11 : 7; 
and, as I have shown from Virgil, this is the much more 
rational method of the two. Hence, it is quite possible that 
the whole difference resulted from accident; for it would have 
been surprising to me if they had not differed to that extent 
from each other. 

d. Words of the form — | — ~ receive the ictus : some- 
what more frequently on the antepenult than on the syllable 
preceding it, which is easy to understand; for, first, if the 
ultima is short and the ictus faJls before the accent, another 
must fall immediately after it, ~~ 4 —, which is not 
allowed. In the Birds there are eight examples of this 
ictus; in Casina and Phormio not one. This cannot be 
attributed to any peculiarity of the Latin scheme, nor could 
chance have caused it; for the same relations exist between 
all the Greek and Latin plays I have examined; and if any 
one will write a few verses admitting resolved arsis, he will 
find himself employing this ictus by no means rarely. Accord- 
ingly, the few verses which I have appended, as they were 
originally written, contained two instances of it: 


tum ego vésque, nosque décidimus omnes hum, 
dum insultat in nos proditié trucissimé. 
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But as soon as I wrote these verses, I suspected that there 
was something wrong, because they sounded unnatural and 
unusual; and it was this which first led me to examine the 
subject of this particular sort of ictus. These two verses, 
and these alone, I afterwards changed on this account; but 
the changed forms exhibit as many conflicts as these (but 
they are admissible conflicts), so that the whole number of 
conflicts in the verses is not at all modified by the correction. 
Even in Seneca, where words containing long syllables often 
show conflict in the odd places, you will never ane this ictus 
(+ 4), but always either. & |W -or+ TU ~.. 

Secondly ; if the ultima is long, we find che La Gee amen 
or, what is more frequent, __ ») _, —. But fe no area 
is to be attributed to accent. The form ~— — — ~ is rarer 
for the reason that it is not so well adapted to the selene of 
the verse ; for it is not possible for the anapaest in _~ | — + 
to occupy the first place, and in the second, where rv strongest 
ictus falls, it is unpleasant on an ultima unless the foot is 
pure; while if it occupies the third place, it prevents caesura 
and causes incision in the middle of the verse. There only 
remain, then, the fourth and fifth places, the former of which 
gives the same difficulty in a less degree that the second 
place: gives, while in the fifth place nearly all the examples 
occur. So that it is manifest that the ictuses -. |. _ ” are 
not to be expected as often as_. » _ — 

Thirdly; the first syllables of these words being long, have 
sufficient emphasis without ictus, and if the ictus falls on it, 
it does not extend itself to the accented syllable asin ~ — 
— —.- Frequently, however, we have elision, whence we 
obtain -. ~ — (=), -2, which is suited to several places in 
the verse. 

Fourthly; in the Latin dramatists, the anapaest is less 
frequently employed anyhow than the dactyl, even if we omit 
the examples contained in the words under discussion. In 
Andria these relations exist: 
t= 9 2 2; 


gy e 
Nee ee Nala 


but in the Birds, 
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This circumstance alone would make — ~ _ | ~,-“ | more 
frequent than ~.| | — _” |. 

Among all the early dramatic writers, I find nearly the 
same usage with respect to ictus on words of the forms — _ 
— ~and_ ~~. In Ribbeck’s Edition, I find the fol- 
lowing relations: 


Livius Andronicus, ’)_  - ee te I, LUT ee - 0 
Statius Caccilins, se - - - - 13, ae eo - - - 2 
Sextus Turpilius, s ~ +--+ - 7, a a ee ae | 
Lucius Afranius, . - 2 - + 14, sd - +2 - O 
Lucius Pomponius, i 2-2 +e + 7, “ - + 2 - l 
Novius, “ -~ «= - + 7, “ a a ae | 
Laberius, oe te nie te fe 12, 66 Sia sal a OT 
Syrus, a ee ae Fe a ee ee ae || 
Now, if we add to this list: 
Plantus, J oT Te ee WK Ue et ee dK; 
Terence, DL - - - 7TXMLLLL- eee Ie, 


who will deny that the difference between the two may be the 
result of accident ? 

In the so-called “ Syri Sententiae,”’ which are of late origin, 
I find ~ — —  — not much more frequent than | “~ — . 

§ 6. Briefly to sum up the whole matter, we announce this 
law: Ictus must not fall on the syllable which immediately 
follows the accent, except when the arsis is long and the 
accented syllable short, which happens only in iambic words, 
as — -.; and the law is especially stringent when another 
ictus would also immediately precede the accent, as _- _. _~ 
or /.__ / ; but the law does not apply to the odd places 
except when short syllables are concerned. 

Many minutiae cannot be included in a brief summary. 

I do not assert that the poets ever took conscious notice of 
the accent; but I have no doubt that if their attention had been 
called to it by the question why they avoided certain com)hi- 
nations, they would have seen that it was unpleasant relations 
of ictus to accent that they were avoiding. 

These laws were not of an absolute and inviolable nature, 
but were rather aesthetic ; consequently occasional violations 
of most of them are sometimes found in verses which cannot 
be changed, or, at least, which there is no MS. authority for 
changing. — 
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Here the discussion must be closed. If nothing else worth 
while has been developed by it, one fact has certainly been 
demonstrated: that in metrical questions the indolent method 
of regarding a pust hoc always as a propter hoc cannot be 
relied upon. 


Marcus Antonius (loquitur). 


Lacrimas si habetis, nunc parate fundere. 
Vidistis hanc togam, optimi: tempus bene 
Memini quo eA primum amicuit se Julius: 
Estate erat sub vesperum in pretorio 

Ilo die quo Nervios devicerat. 

Spectate: Cassi sica perforavit hic: 

Videte quantam fecerit Casca invidus 
Scissuram: amatus Brutus hic ictum dedit, 
Et cum nefandum ferrum is inde evelleret, 
En sanguis ipse Ceesaris secutus est, 
Tamquam foras exiret ut pernosceret 

Nam tam impulisset Brutus ingrato modo. 
Nam Brutum amores scitis omnes Cesaris 
Fuisse: quantum amarit estima, O deus! 
Hec plaga crudelissima omnium fuit ; 

Nam cam videret Cesar ipsum pungere, 
Ingratus animus proditorum fortior 

Pervicit armis: tum cor ampjum rumpitur, 
Togaque voltu procidit tecto ad pedes 

Atro cruore defluentis interim 

Signi usque Pompei ipse Cesar maximus. 
Et quantus ille casus, O cives, fuit! 

Ego vosque et omnes cecidimus nos tunc humi 
Dum insultat in nos sseva proditio insolens. 
Hei fletis! atque cerno iam sentire vos 

Vim misericordiz ; he benigno ex fonte sunt 
Guttz: pii, quid! Csesaris nostri togam 
Scissam videntes fletis? Huc spectate nunc: 
Hic ipse—miserum !—lacer ab infidissimis ! 
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'O Karu raw taut duedé x6, baidura W2Adatwvro¢ avayvoic: 


"AAnOec etvat Tour avayKxator’ TIAarwr, 
Kadwc A€yerce? «= wdOEY yap, ety’ adAuWE EXEL, 
ir EXwic Hoe cal roOwy 60° ipepoc 

ric aBavaciac; Kal r00ev S€og TOE 
Kpunroy, TOO évroc deta yiyvecOai nore 

TO pndév; exmAnyeioa 0 it) Wu) PO0pa 

Té On) map abriy yalerat popPoupevn ; 

TO Getdy torey ty dpeciv Kivouperoy, 

au’roc re péAXoy odpavic re devuwy 

kal roto avOpwroer Expaivwy cagac 
THY aididrnT — & vonpa xpoaprrEC 

Kal decvov, we ev rodAa Kat wavrota yp 
yac axelpar’ exrepay, oiac o€ xpi) 
peradrAayae Kal caiv’ opapar’ eicopay. 
wrdreia Keirae Kaperpoc xpovpov ea, 

GAN’ E07’ éx’ airy Kai cxiaspa Kai vépoc, 
oxdTog Te. rTovde youy tyw pey ELopac’ 
txepOev ipwy evye mov “ore KUptoc 

(cal pijy év Epyos xdouy H pum Alya 

we tatty avdg) roic Kadvic obk Eo8’ Srwe 
ovy Boerac per, ole & Exeivog HOerac 
evdatpoveiy xpi) Tatra y', aAAa KOU; xnOrE; 
ovrog ‘yap ovv 6 Kéopoc Earl Kaioapog. 

ion S€ xapyw cupBartwv’ viv wavoréov. 
kal xapra disco’ éxX’ wd’ Exw* udpog 7’ Epo 
Swi re, wha Kal Avot, TWapEcé pot 

O pév p’ aye mpoc réppa, Kal raur ey /3puyel, 
i) 6 we Oavovpai y’ ovror’ Eupavac dEéyet. 
Yr?) & éxovoa riyy trapkiy acgadij 

Eipes yedg oxacberre cal Oapoei 0 axuny. 
Ta pev yap aorpa POicera, ror OB ALO 
airoy oxorwoet 6) TO yijpac, Etc 7” ETN 
dvvat nétpwrat THY gvaw* av 0’ agbirov 
IBnv pvdrdteac, 4BAaBie +’ Ev rH payn 

iv roi wore orotyeta oupfareiv ypewy, 
KTUR® TE KOopwy Kovoiag vavayig. 
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VIII.—The Algonkin Verb. 
Bry J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 


W. von Humboldt maintained that genuine grammatical 
forms are found only in the “‘ complete”’ inflectional languages, 
namely, Indo-European and Semitic, and that neither agglu- 
tinating nor incorporating languages can “really attain to 
the expression of a true conception of one such form.” * His 
classification of the “less complete’’ languages is founded 
chiefly on differences in their treatment of the Verd. In 
some — the Malay-Polynesian family, for example, — the pecu- 
liar function of the verb has no characteristic expression; 
in others, this function is indicated by pronominal affixes. In 
latter class Humboldt placed “the Mexican, the Delaware 
and other American tongues.” His illustrations of the mode 
of structure of these languages are mostly taken from the 
Mexican, the Maya of Yucatan, and the Yarura of New 
Grenada. For his knowledge of the Algonkin languages, he 
relied mainly on Duponceau’s Correspondence with Hecke- 
welder and translation of Zeisberger’s Delaware Grammar, 
and unfortunately he adopted Duponceau’s mistaken notion of 
American polysynthesis— as effected by “ putting together 
portions of different words, so as to awaken at the same time 
in the mind of the hearer the various ideas which they sepa- 
rately express.”’ T 

Professor H. Steinthal, in his psychological classification, 
regards the American languages as “formless.” Selecting 
as types the Mexican and the Greenlandish, he decides that 
the former “has, in its method of word-making, formed 
nouns, but no true verbs,”’ and that the so-called Mexican verb 
is a noun with a predicate-prefix: e. g. nz-tlatlakodni ‘I, sin- 
ner, for ‘I sin;’ nt-kwalli ‘1, good,’ for ‘I am good.’¢ In 
the Greenlandish, Professor Steinthal finds that ‘ the sen- 


Ce ooo 


*Ueber die Kawt-Sprache, I. (Einleitung,) exlvi. 

t Pref-ce to Zeisberger’s Grammar, p. 20; cited in Kawi-Sprache, L (Einleitung,) 
ccecex xxii, ff. . 

tCharakteristik d. hauptl. Typen d. Sprachbaues, 216, 218. 
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tence is not founded on subject and predicate,’’ but centres in 
the object; “the verb is without a copula, and the noun 
without subjective character ;” and, in the process of incor- 
poration, “the objective relation is regarded rather as a 
peculiar sort of possession, and the possessive which is also a 

substantival relation dominates the phrase.”’ ‘The Object,” 
he says, generally, “ presents itself’ so forcibly to the con- 
sciousness of an American, that he apprchends the existence 
of the Subject only in its relations to the Object and hence 
overlooks the earlier and more important relation of the Sub- 
ject to the Activity.” * | 

Professor Fr. Miiller, in his memoir on the grammatical 
structure of the Algonkin languages (1867) and more 
recently in his Allgemeine Ethnographie (1873) concedes 
true verb-forms to the Mexican and Dakota languages, but 
denies them to the Algonkin and Iroquois. ‘The Algonkin 
languages,” he says, “‘do not distinguish the noun and verb 
from each other. From the etymological point of view they 
know only a noun, which, when equipped with possessive-suf- 
fixes, corresponds to the expression of our verb.” He regards 
“the want of distinction between subjective and possessive 
pronominal-elements ”’ as an essential characteristic of these 
and many other American tongues. ‘They recognize only 
the dependent relation, and hence are in a position to form 
nouns but no verbs.” The so-called verb is a “ nomen 
actionis,” with or without possessive pronominal affixes: for 
example, Cree ni-pimootan (‘1 walk’) resolves itself into 
‘my walking’; Algonkin ni-sakih-a (‘I love him’) is ‘my 
love to him’; ni-sakih-tk (‘ he loves me’) is ‘ my being-loved 
by him’; and ni-sakih-igo (‘I am loved’) is ‘ my being-loved 
by somebody.’f 

M. Abel Hovelacque, follows Fr. Miller, in making the verb, 
in Algonkin and many other American languages, “ nothing 
but a noun accompanied by suffixes denoting possession.’ 


* [bid., 226. 


+ Der grammat. Bau der Algonkin-Sprachen, 136, 139: Allgem. Ethnographie, 
275, 276. [Compare his Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschaft, I. (Wien, 1876,) 124.] 


t La Linguistique (Paris, 1876), p. 117. 
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A very different conclusion was arrived at by Bishop 
Baraga, after twenty years’ study of the Chippeway, an 
Algonkin dialect: “This language,” he wrote, “is a lan- 
guage of verbs.... All depends on the verb. ... Where 
other languages will employ a substantive, the Otchipwé uses 
a verb.”* So, Father Lacombe, who has lived as many years 
among the Crees and has published an excellent grammar of 
their language, declares that it is ‘‘ nothing but a language of 
verbs.”+ And Mr. Joseph Howse, in his Cree Grammar 
(p. 15) asserts that ‘ the Indian verb, as respects its nature 
or essence, may, without hesitation, be said to be strictly 
analogous to the part of speech in European languages, bear- 
ing the same name; viz., as predicating being, or manner of 
being or acting.’’ In fact, no one who has learned to speak 
and write an Algonkin dialect and who has studied its gram- 
matical structure without previous knowledge of its “ inner 
form,” as seen by the light of ethno-psychology, has suspected 
that the Verb— on which “all depends,” and to which all 
other parts of speech are resolvable, —is really no verb, but 
only a disguised noun; that it is not predicative; that its 
pronominal affixes are merely possessive, not subjective ; and 
-that “ the idea of time and mode is altogether absent from it.” 

I propose, in this paper, to examine the grounds on which 
the genuineness of verb-forms in Algonkin languages has 
been denied. Before entering on this examination it will be 
necessary to notice some peculiarities of the grammatical 
structure of these languages. 

1. The distinction between animate and inanimate objects — 
or, more exactly, between objects regarded as belonging to 
the one or the other of these two classes —is never lost sight 
of by the Algonkin speaker. It is constantly recognized, not 
only in the formation of the plural of nouns but in every 
expression of relation. It modifies every conjugation-form of 
the verb, according as the subject or the object is animate or 
inanimate. 

2. Formal distinction of number seems to have been earlier 
established for animate than for inanimate nouns. The char- 


* Otchipwe Grammar, pp. 15, 23. t Grammaire Crise, p. 53. 
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acteristic of the animate plural (4, or its sonant, g) is the 
same in all Algonkin dialects; but there is much diversity in 
the forms of the inanimate plural; in the Cree, it adds a to 
the singular; in Chippeway, ~ preceded by a vowel; in 
Abnaki, r or J; in Illinois, 77; in Massachusetts and Quinni- 
piac (or Quiripi), sh. 

3. Every dialect has a law of euphony which regulates the 
vocal connection of the sign of the plural with a noun in the 
singular. In the Chippeway and (Nipissing) Algonkin, if the 
singular ends in a vowel, & is added to form the animate, n 
for the inanimate plural ; if the singular ends in &, the animate 
plural adds of, the inanimate on ; if the singular ends in any 
consonant except k, the animate plural adds ak, the inani- 
mate, an.* 

ANIMATE NOUNS. 


Nipiss. Alg., | makwa, a bear, pl. makwak, 


Chip., makwa, “  makwag, 
Cree (Western), maskwa, “  maskwak, 
“« (Eastern), miiskwa, “<  miskwitk, 
Mass., mosq, mashq, “< mosquag, 
Muhhek., m’quok, “<  m’quohk. 
Nip.-Alg., akik,t a kettle, pl. akikok, 
Chip., akik, “< akikog, 
W. Cree, askik, “ askikwok, 
Mass., ahkithk, “ ahkihkwog, 
Blackfoot, ski, isk, “ tak-ike. 
INANIMATB NOUNS. 
Cree, stpt, a river, pl. sipia, 
Chip., siht, ‘“‘  sibiwan, 
Abnaki, sipu, “¢  sipuar, 
Illinois, sipiwi, “<  sipiwari, 
Mass., sipu, sip, << sipiiash, 


4. Certain relations which nouns may sustain to each other, 
or to the principal action of the sentence, are expressed by 
changes of termination, that is, by inflection. Other relations 
are expressed by prefixes and suffixes which have not, in 
composition, entirely lost traces of original independence. 





*Cuoq, Etudes philologiques, 36. 
t This is one of the nouns which is classed as animate, in all Algonkin dialects. 


21 
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The modifications of the noun correspond so nearly with 
those of the governing verb, that case-endings are not easily 
distinguished from coniugation-forms. M.Cuoq says: “ Al- 
gonkin nouns are co7ju sated, not declined ;”* and he includes 
the relations expressed by cases under the general name of 
“accidents which may modify nouns.” Of these accidents 
he enumerates (in the Nipissing-Algonkin dialect) twelve, 
only four of which can properly be regarded as cases: 
namely, the locative, the possessive, the obviative (‘ obvia- 
tif’’), and the super-obviatif (“‘ surobviatif”’). In these, the 
vocal connection of the case-ending with the noun is regulated 
by the same euphonic law which prescribes the vowel to be 
used in forming plurals. . 

The locative case indicates the place or object to, at, in, or 
on which the action of the verb is directed. Its formal char- 
acteristic varies in different dialects. In the Chippeway, 
Nipissing, Ottawa, etc., it is mg; in Delaware, nk; in Cree, k 
org; in Massachusetts, ¢. 

The possessive case, by which property or possession is 
expressed more emphatically than by a pronominal prefix, is 
formed by adding m, om, or im: e. g. (Chip.) nind aki ‘ my 
land,’ ‘my country’; nind akim ‘my own (piece of) land’; 
kid ikwe ‘your woman,’ kid tkwem ‘your own woman,’ ‘ your 
wife’; nind akikom ‘my own kettle’; etc. 

The obviative and super-obviative are forms of what Mr. 
Howse (Cree Grammar, 125) calls the“ possessive or accessory 
case,’ which “ serves”’ to distinguish the accessory or depen- 
dent from the principal or leading third person.” Algonkin 
grammar recognizes three third persons, singular and plural. 
When two nouns (or a noun and a pronoun) in the third 
person are introduced in the same sentence, one as the sub- 
ject and the other as the object of a verb, the latter takes 
the obviative —or second third-personal — form. When three 


*Etudes Philoloyiques, 38. 

t “ The possessive rank of nouns, is when the person doth challenge an interest 
in the thing..... And it is made by adding the syllable eum, or oom, or um, 
according to euphonie, unto the affixed noun. For example, num-Afanittoom, 
my God ; num-moskeht eum” [my meadow] —Eliot’s Grammar, 12. 
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nouns animate or pronouns in the third person are used, 
the third of which stands in a dependent relation to the 
second, the subject of the verb has the simple form (first 
third-person), and of the other two, one receives the obvia- 
tive (second third-personal) and tho other the super-obviative 
(third third-personal) inflection. 

The characteristic of the obviative in the Chippeway dialect 
is n (with a connecting vowel); in Cree, a; in Delaware, 
Z; in Massachusetts (in Eliot’s notation) A after a vowel. 
Inanimate nouns do not change their terminations in the 
obviative. The characteristic termination of the super-obvia- 
tive in Chippeway is ni (with connecting vowel); in Western 
Cree, tyiwa for animate nouns (sing. and pl.), zyzw (sing.) 
and «yiwa (pl.) for inanimate. 

When the object of a verb is in the obviative, the verb 
itself receives the obviative inflection. 

How important a place these ‘‘ accessory cases”’ fill, in the 
construction of Algonkin sentences, will be seen by a few 
examples. The first are in the (Nipissing) Algonkin dialect, 
the others from the Chippeway (of Baraga): 


Ist 3d person, eebik asapike, the spider makes a web. 
‘ ‘¢  nt-nisa eebik, I kill a spider. 


Obviative, Jan o-nisan eebikon, John kills a spider. 
1st 3d person, Ai takona wagosh, You catch a fox. . 
Obviative, Simon takonan wagoshan, Simon catches a fox. 


Super-obviative, Bazino-pakitean Pienan o-kwisistn1, Basil he strikes Pierre’s son. 

Here ‘ Basil’ is in the first third-person, ‘ Pierre’ (Pien) 
in the second, and ‘his son’ in the third. If the proper 
names are omitted, the distinction of these persons is still 
preserved by the verb form and the case-endings: o-pakitean 
o-kursisint She (1st 3d p.) struck-him (2d 3d)_his-son 
(3d 3d.)* 


*Cuvq, Etudes philologiques, 43. In the Yakama (Sahaptin) language, “ if 
the governing substantive is itself governed by a verb, the substantive which it 
governs takes the compound termination, and is put in the same case as that 
which governs it. The compound terminul sign is only the union of the dative, 
or the accusative, with the genitive.” Example: mrawar-nmi-ow nit-iow nes 
winasha ‘Iam going to the chief's house;’ in which miawur ‘chief’ takes the 
affix of the genitive (nmi) and dative (iow), and nit ‘ house,’ that of the dative 
only.—Pandosy’s Yakama Grammar, 29. 
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Chippeway : 


Ist Sd pers. nin sagia noss, I love my father. 

2d 3d ‘ kwiwisens o-widokawan ossan, the boy helps his father. 

Sd 3d “ Joseph o-gi-odapinan abinéddjitaNn ogint gate, Joseph took the young- 
child (2d 3d p.) and his-mother (3d 3d p.) 

Sd Sd pers. Paul 0-gi-nissan ossateraN, wiwiNn! gaie, Paul killed his-brother, and 
his [brother’ s| wife. 

2d Sd pers. Paul ogi-nissan ossaielaN, wiwan gaie, Paul killed his brother, his 
[Paul’s] wife also. 


Eliot observed, but did not clearly aniseed the use of 
the “obviative’”? in the Massachusetts dialect. ‘ There 
seemeth,”’ he says,* “‘ to be one cadcncy or case of the first 
declension, [i. e.] of the form animate, which endeth in of, 
uh, or ah; viz: when an animate noun followeth a verb tran- 
sitive, whose oject that he acteth upon is without himself :” 
e. g. neemun namohs “ take up the fish” (Matt. 17. 27), but 
quagwashwéhtauau mishe namohsou “he prepared a great 
fish”? (Jonah, 1. 17), where the noun receives the case-ending 
of the second third person. 

5. All Algonkin nouns whose derivation can be traced are 
formed either directly from verbs or on distinctively predicative 
roots,f and retain much of the nature as well as of the forms 
of verbs. They express relations of time and manner by 
affixes and internal change of vowels. Many, including all 
names of action, have distinct active and passive forms. 
They are qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives. The author 
of Etudes Philologiques scarcely excceds the fact, in the 
assertion that ‘‘les noms algonquins ne se déclinent, ils se 
conjuguent.”? But though the noun so commonly assumes 
some of the forms it does not usurp the office of the verb. 
It is always a verbal, but cannot — without change of termina- 





mmr nme ee en nr nee me ee ce ee 


* Indian Grammar Begun (1666), p. 8. Eliot has but one form for the obviative, 
in the singular and the plural. He wrote, toykomau ketussootou “he smote the 
king” (2 K. xv. 5), and wehkomau nishwe ketassooton ‘‘he called three kings” 
(2 K. iii. 10). So aytm anoygson ‘‘he made the stars’? (Grammar, p. 8)— 
anogqs (pl. anoggsog) being classed with animate nouns. 

ft This holds true even with respect to onomatupocic names. Mass konkontu 
‘a crow’ has the predicative termination, ‘he konkonts’; quequekum ‘a duck’ (an 
abbreviation, as the plural form shows, of guequekummaii) has the characteristic 

verbs expressing action of the mouth: ‘he suys quequek.’ 


— 
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tion, to express the predicative function— become a verb. 
Examples of several classes of nouns, showing their relations 
to and modes of derivation from their respective verbs, will 
be given further on. 

6. Analysis of the structure of Algonkin speech exhibits, 
as its final result, elements exactly corresponding to the roots 
of Indo-European languages; elements which must have 
‘existed prior to the whole development of the means of 
grammatical distinction, before the growth of inflection, 
before the separation of the parts of speech,’ and which 
‘“‘ indicated each some conception in entire indefiniteness as 
concerns its relations, neither viewed as the concrete name of 
an object, nor as attribute only, nor as predicate; but as 
equally ready to turn to the purpose of any of the three.” * 
The number of pronominal or demonstrative roots seems to be, 
relatively, greater than in Indo-European speech. Nearly all 
the predicative, as well as the demonstrative, are resolvable 
to monosyllables. Modification of the meaning of a root by 
the addition of a consonant — with or without a connecting 
vowel — is a prominent feature of this group of languages. 
The consonants so employed have, each, a determinable and 
constant value, independent of the principal roots with which 
they are associated, and serve as “ characteristics ’’ of various 
forms of conjugation, “ indicating the manner of being, doing, 
or acting.’ f They are properly to be regarded as roots or 
representatives of rovts, and not (as Mr. Duponceau and 
others believed them to be) as mnemonic symbols of words 
which had received grammatical forms. 

These uniliteral elements are used as prefixes as well as 
affixes. Volney $ observed in the Miami (an Algonkin) dia- 
lect that, “ generally, m begins all words which denote what is 
bad or ugly.’ Duponceau adopted this statement and drew 
from it an inference which helped give W. von Humboldt a 
wrong notion of Algonkin word-making and of American poly- 
synthesis generally: ‘‘ The mere initial m of machit ‘bad’ or 








* Whitney, on Indo-European roots, in Life and Growth of Language, p. 201. 
t Howse, Cree Grammar, 37 ff. 
t Tableau des Etats-Unis, ii. 527. 
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medhick ‘evil’ gives,’ says that eminent scholar,* “a bad 


and depreciatory meaning to a word.” Whatever “ bad mean- 
ing” a prefixed m imparts comes from the root of which m is the 
representative and not from the derivatives machit, medhick, 
or matta ‘not,’ or even from the particle mo of which m is 
the base. 


The most simple forms under which Algonkin roots assume 
grammatical relations are—the pronouns and a few demon- , 
strative particles excepted — verb forms. ‘ The making of a 
verb is nothing more than the establishment of certain com- 
binations of elements in an exclusively predicative use, the 
supplying a copula in connection with them and not with 
others ;’’f and this is accomplished in Algonkin as in Indo- 
European speech, by associating a pronominal with a verbal 
element. The predicative function receive as distinctive 
expression and the verb-form is as really attained in Chippe- 
way ABi (Cree AP-iu, Abnaki and Massach. AP-u,) ‘he 
stay-s, abid-es, remain-s,’ as in Gr. MENe or Lat. M/A Net. 
It is true that we find in Algonkin verbs — even among those 
which convey elementary ideas and which, presumably, are of 
very early formation — considerable diversity in the formal 
expression of the predicate relation. This diversity is owing 
partly to the distinction between animate and inanimate sub- 
jects, and partly to the want of a complete independent verb- 
substantive. Hence come a great number of conjugation- 
forms unknown to Indo-European grammar. Baraga reckons 
nine conjugations, for the Chippeway verb, distinguished by 
the termination of the third person singular of the indicative 
present; Zeisberger makes eight for Delaware verbs; Howse 
and Lacombe distinguish seven forms of conjugation of Cree 
intransitives and the latter gives eight to verbs transitive- 
animate. 

For the purposes of this paper, we need not look beyond the 
most simple forms—those of verbs neuter (subjective), active- 
intransitive, and transitive-absolute (without an expressed 
object). 





* Die Kawi-Sprache, i. (Einleitung ) cecx xxiii, t W. D. Whitney. 
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In the conjugation of intransitive (primary) verbs, the 
pronominal element, which indicates the predicative function, 
is sufized to the verbal root, in the third person, in direct 
assertion, and is prefixed, in the first and second persons. In 
conditional or indefinite assertion, in command and prohibi- 
tion, the verbal root is without pronominal prefix, and the 
grammatical persons, singular and plural, are distinguished 
only by the terminations, which retain no trace — except, 
perhaps, in the first person singular of the subjunctive — of 
original independence. ‘ The conjugational form of the Cree 
intransitive verb has’’—as Mr. Howse expresses it*— “ in 
the indicative mood [the third person excepted], the prefixed 
nominative of the French; and in the subjunctive, the 
inflected personal termination of the Italian and Latin.”’ 
The 1st and 2d persons of the indicative are distinguished 
only by their pronominal prefixes, both having the same 
termination, which is, usually —in the Cree language, always — 
”m (with a connecting vowel: but in some dialects — particu-. 
larly, those of the Chippeway group— many verbs whose 3d 
person ends in a vowel, have lost the characteristic termina- 
tion of the first and second persons ; e. g. 


t Cree, ap-iit ‘he stays,’ Ist p. n’t ap-in, 2d p. k’tap-in 
Chip. ab-i nind $ ab kid ab 
Mass. ap-u n’t ap k’t ap,— 


though Eliot occasionally uses the forms n’t ap-in, k’t ap-in 
(nut appin, kut appin, in his spelling). So, Cree posiii ‘he 
gets into a canoe, embarks,’ (1st p.) nt posin; Chip. bos-2, 
nin bos; Abn. poos-u, ni poos-: Cree, nip-rii ‘ he dies,’ (1st p.) 
ni nip-in; Alg. nip-o, ni nip; Chip. nib-o, nin nib; Mass. 
niipp-u, n’ nip [nunnup, El.]; with which compare, Cree 








* Cree Grammar, p. 77. 

t The authorities on which I have chiefly relied are, for the Chippeway (Chip.), 
Baraga’s Grammar and Dictionary, and for the closely related Nipissing Algonkin 
(Alg.) Cuoq’s Etudes Philologiques, etc.; for the Cree, Larombe’s and Howse’s 
Grammars and Lacombe’s Dictionnaire de la langue Crise; for the Abnaki (Abn.), 
Rasles’ Dictionary (of the Kennibé ur Caniba dialect); and for the Massachusetts 
(Mass.), Eliot’s Grammar and his version of the Bible. 

¢“To the pronouns nin ‘I’ and ki ‘thou,’ ‘we,’ a euphonical d is attached 
when the following verb commences with a vowel.”—Baraga’s Grammar, 43. 
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nip-ati ‘he sleeps,’ (1st p.) ni nip-dn; Alg. nip-e, nit nip-a ; 
Chip. nib-d, nt nibd. 

Imperative. There is much diversity, in Algonkin dialects, 
in forms of the imperative. The 2d person plural, in all 
dialects, ends in & (or g). For the 8d person, singular and 
plural, the Chippeways and Crees use the 3d person of the 
indicative present, witha prefixed particle. The Massachusetts 
has special forms for the 2d and 3d persons, in both numbers: 
Sing. 2d p. apsh. ‘sit thou’; 3d p. apitch ‘let him sit’; pl. 
2d p. apik or apigk; 3d p.-apthettitch. 

ee ———~ The Subjunctive “or rather the Supposing or Suppositive 
mode,”’ says Eliot (Grammar, 19, 26), “‘ when the action is 
only supposed to be,— usually flats the first vocal and lays by 
the affix,’ i. e. the pronominal prefix. Mr. Howse calls this 
*‘ flattened vowel of the subjunctive, the sign of an indefinite 
tense or time,” —“ signifying that the action combined with 
the attribute is gencralized, or rendered indefinite in respect 
to time, and hence, secondly, implying sometimes custom, or 
habit, in the subject of the verb” (Cree Grammar, pp. 71, 
73). Baraga gives a full account of this “ vowel change,” 
which, he says, ‘‘embarrasses much the beginning learner 
of the language”? (Otch. Gram. 128-141). The change is not 
accurately described as a flattening. It isin fact a strength- 
ening of the first vowel of the root, or stem,—or of the 
tense-particle prefixed, — by changing * 


a long to aid, e long to aie, 
o lung to ud (wa), o short to ué (we), 
t long to d, & or i, short, to é. 


The author of Etudes Philologiques (p. 49) terms the modes 
in which this change takes place, the ‘eventual,’ the 
‘‘simultaneous,” the participial, and the gerundive. Baraga 
says that it takes place (1) in all participles ; (2) in sentences 
expressing periodical actions, events, or states of being, or (3) 





* For the Chippeway and Nipissing-Algonkin (Baraga, Otch. Gr., 129; Cuogq, 
Etudes, 49). I substitute u for Baraga’s w and Cuog’s 8 (Eliot’s «). Lacombe, 
for the Cree, has a somewhat different nota:ion (Gram. Crise, 155): a long, to 
ya and eya; e long, to tye; 0, after a consonant, to tyo; 0, beginning a word, to 
we; 7 long to ‘ye; a short toe long; : short, toe. 
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actions gust past; (4) after certain interrogations, meaning, 
how? what? when? where? etc.; (5)in sentences expressing 
comparison ; and (6) in sentences that express quality after 
adverbs meaning ‘all,’ ‘all that,’ ‘whatever,’ ‘whosoever’ ; 
(T) in some tenses of the subjunctive mood in the dubitative 
conjugation; (8) after mz ‘so’; and (9) in sentences which 
in English would contain a relative pronoun before the verb, 
‘he who’ or ‘that which,’ etc. For our present purpose, Mr. 
Howse’s more comprehensive statement of the effect of this 
vowel-change is sufficiently accurate: it ‘signifies that the 
action combined with the attribute is generalized, or rendered 
indefinite in respect of time, and hence implying sometimes 
custom or habit in the sulyject; whence it also often becomes 
the Indian equivalent of English nouns ending in er and 
implying an actor.” 

Edwards, in his ‘‘ Observations on the Language of the 
Muhhekaneew Indians,” and Zeisherger, in his Delaware Gram- 
mar, name this form of the verb,a participle. ‘ Though the 
Mohegans,”’ says Edwards, “have no proper adjectives, they 
have participles to all their verbs: as paumseet, the man who 
walks [from pumisevo, he walketh]; waunseet, the man who 
is beautiful [from w’nissoo, he is beautiful]; oteet, the man 
who lives or dwells in a place [= dyit, Eliot, from ayeu];”’ 
etc. ‘ They have no relative corresponding to our who, or 
which. Instead of ‘the man who walks,’ they say, ‘ the 
walking man’ or‘ the walker.’”’ A more accurate translation 
18, ‘he when walking,’ i. e. concetved as walking, or ‘as a 
walker.’ 

The “ vowel change” is of very frequent occurrence in 
Algonkin speech. ‘It occupies us in all our conjugations,” 
says Baraga, who has devoted more than twenty pages to its 
illustration. Lacombe observes that it presents one of the 
greatest difficulties of Cree Grammar, but that he who has 
not learned when and how to use it is a bad Cree scholar. 
It characterizes every participle, is employed in almost 
every conditional clause, and commonly in interrogation; it 
supplies the place of relative pronouns, and serves to form all 
general names of actors or doers. No view of the structure 
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of Algonkin language which leaves out of sight the changed 
vowel can be even approximately complete: and yet this 
feature seems to have escaped the observation of Humbeldt, 
Steinthal, Fr. Miller, and many other less eminent writers 
on American languages. 

The grammatical persons of the subjunctive or ‘“ supposi- 
tive”? mood are distinguished by terminations —and not by 
pronominal prefixes. In the Massachusetts dialect, the first 
and second persons plural are distinguished only by the accent 
or quantity of the vowel of the last syllable: e. g. ‘* natim-og 
(o as in log), if we see; naiim-dg (0 as in vogue), if ye see.” 
(Eliot’s Gr., 3.) In the Chippeway, the first and second 
persons singular are similarly distinguished: ‘the termina- 
tion of the first person, 7@n or dn, is pronounced long; 
whereas that of the second person, tan or an, is very short.” 
(Baraga, 118.) The 3d person sing. (animate) ends, in all 
dialects, in¢ ord. For example: Chip. db: (Mass. dpu) ‘he 
sits,’ makes in the suppositive, with vowel-change, 

sing. 1. épt-idn, if (or, when) I sit, I who sit, I sitting. 
2. én-idn, if (or, when) thou &c. 
3. épid, if (or, when) he &c., and, as a noun, a sitter. 
pl. 1. épi-idng, if we &c. (exclusive). 
api-tding, if we &. (inclusive). 
2. épi-ieg, if you &e. Mass. épidg. 
3. apidjig.* 

From Chippeway mawi ‘he weeps’ is formed, in the 3d 
person, suppositive, méwd ‘he who (habitually, or sometimes) 
weeps, ‘a weeper’; from niba ‘he sleeps,’ nébad ‘one who 
sleeps’; from dkosi ‘he is sick,’ or ‘in pain,’ atakosid ‘a sick 
person’; from wdbz ‘he sees,’ watabid ‘one who habitually 
sees’; nishiwé ‘he kills, murders,’ neshiwed‘a murderer’; &c. 


The Copula. Algonkin languages possessing no indepen- 
dent verb-substantive, bare existence cannot be affirmed as a 
general attribute alike of persons and things. The formal 








* The Chippeway, according to Baraga and Cuog, has, besides the “ eventual ” 
or “participle” forms, a simple subjunctive—‘if I sit’ &c.—without the vowel 
change. The personal terminations of the two modes are the same except in the 
$d person plural, in which Baraga gives -djig for the “participle,” and -wad 
for the subjunctive proper. 
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expression of predicate relation is modified by the fundamental 
distinction between animate and inanimate being. The func- 
tions of the verb‘to be’ are performed (1) by pronominal 
elements, in combination with predicative roots, (2) by tense 
particles, expressing past, present, and future relations in 
time, and (3) by primary verbs which — independently, or in 
composition with other verbal roots— affirm modes of being, 
animate and inanimate, active and inactive. 

(1.) “We have no complete distinct word for the verb- 
substantive,” says Eliot (Indian Grammar Begun, p. 15), 
“as other learned languages and our English tongue have, 
but it is under a regular composition, whereby many words 
are made Verb Substantive. ... The first sort of verbs sub- 
stantive is made by adding any of these terminations to the 
word: yeuw, aw, om [=iu-u, e-u, o-u], with due euphony : 
and this is so, be the word a noun, or adnoun, or an adverb 
or the like’’; e. g. 

woskelomp ‘a man’ [vir], wusketomp-o oo ‘he is a man.’ 
wompi ‘ white,’ wompi-yeuoo ‘it is white.’ 
nux ‘ yea,’ nux-yeuoo-utch ‘let it be yea’ (James v, 12). 

‘‘The second sort of verb substantives is when the animate 
adnoun is made the third person of the verb, and so formed 
as a verb: as wompesu ‘white,’ nw-wompes ‘I am white,’ 
ko-wompes ‘thou art white,’ wompesu ‘he is white.’ * 

Baraga (Otch. Grammar, 87, 410,) gives nearly the same 
rules for forming ‘‘ substantive verbs ” in the Chippeway. If 
the substantive ends in a vowel, add w [=o of Eliot] —if it 
ends in a consonant or a nasal, add zw or ow—to form the 
first person sing. of the indicative present: e. g. 


taini ‘man,’ nind ininiw ‘Iam a man.’ 
ogima ‘chief,’ nind’ ogimaw ‘I am a chief.’ 
assin ‘a stone,’ nind’ assiniw ‘I am a stone.’ 


The third person adds 7: e.g. tniniwi ‘he is a man,’ 
ogimawl, assinawWl, etc. 

In the Cree, “‘ by adding wiw, for the third person singular, 
you have the auxiliary ‘ to be’’’ (Lacombe, Cr. Gr. 88): e. g. 


* What Eliot denominates “ the animate adnoun ” is really an animate intran- 
sitive verb, which corresponds to our predicate adjective with the copula, See 
page 164, post. 
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mistik ‘ wood,’ mistzkowiw ‘ he is wood’; inanimate, mistzkowaN 
‘it is wood.’ Howse gives (p. 17) ndpdyoo ‘a man’ (vir), 
napawoo ‘he isa man’; hdéokemow ‘a chief,’ héokemowoo ‘ he 
is a chief’; néppee ‘water,’ nippee-wun ‘it’ is watery, 1. e. 
possesses the nature of water’; etc. 

Generally,— an Algonkin noun or adjective becomes predi- 
cative by affixing wu (w, w,) with or without a connecting 
vowel. If the subject is inanimate, » preceded by a short 
vowel is added to the affix. ; 

(2.) Eliot found in the Massachusetts language certain 
tense particles which supply the place of auxiliary verbs and 
particularly that of the verb ‘to be’ in expressing relations 
in time. For time present, he uses the personal pronouns 
in their independent — that is, in their predicative — form, for 
the Ist and 2d persons (nén, kén); and the demonstrative noh 
Cinan. ne), for the third person:* e. g. 

nen wosketomp, “Iam aman,” Matt. 8. 9. 
nen, nen n’noh “I, even I, am he,” Deut. 32. 39. 
nen, nen Jehovah “I, even I, am the Lorp.” 


ken noh wosketomp “thou art that man,” 2 Sam. 12.7. 
sun KEN NOH woh paont, “art thou he-that should come? Matt. 11. 3. 


For the other tenses, we have, in the same dialect,— 


koh, ko, connecting past with present time; expressing continued being or 
activity, ‘was and is.’ 

n.6, preterit absolute, and emphatic ; ‘was and is not.’ 

woh, ‘‘expres-ing the notion of a possibility to be” (El. Gram. 20); corres- 
ponding to the auxiliaries ‘may,’ ‘ can,’ ‘must,’ etc. 

toh, “ properly significth utznam ‘oh, that it were,’ and is to be annexed to 
every person and variation of the optative mood” (EI. Gram. 84). 

pish ‘he or it will’; simple future. 


Examples: noh KoH MO, noh Kou, kah noh paont, “ who 
was, and [who] zs and [who] is to come,” Rev. 4. 8: nen 
NUKOH [= noh koh], “Iam he,’ Mark 13.6: ken nuxon, 
kah ken NUKOH MO, thou “ who art, and wast,’’ Rev. 11. 17. 

Eliot occasionally (as in this last example) combines koh 
with mo—the former expressing continued being, the latter 
past teme. So Cin Gen. 1. 9,11), kah ménké [= m6 koh] 





* He makes only incidental references to these particles in his Grammar, but 
frequently employs them in his version of the Bible and other translations. 
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wnih “and it was [and continues to be] so,” literally, ‘it 
(was) that (which) is so.’ 

Resolving noh to n + w, koh tok + w, and mé to m + w, we 
have, as expressions of time—or affirmations of being in 
relation to time— present and past, three pronominal elements, 
n, k, m, associated with the general demonstrative and 
predicative @ (or u). 

In the same way, the Yaruras— Indians of New Granada, 
living near the Meta and Casanare rivers (tributaries of the 
lower Orenoco) —“ construct their whole conjugation,” says 
W. von Humboldt* (on the authority of the Jesuit father 
Forneri), “in the most simple manner, by combining the 
pronoun with tense particles. . . . These combinations 
constitute the verb ‘to be,’ and, annexed to a word, supply 
its conjugation-forms. The verb ‘to be’ has no articulate 
root peculiar to itself and which belongs neither to the 
pronoun or the tense-particles; and since the present tense 
has no particle of its own, its persons are expressed merely 
hy the persons of the pronoun itself, which are distinguished 
only by abbreviations of the independent pronouns. ‘The 
three persons of the verb ‘to be,’ in the singular, are que, 
mé, di, literally ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ ‘he,’ merely. For the imperfect, 
the syllable vz is prefixed: ri-que ‘I was’; and, in combina- 
tion with a noun, wz ri-di ‘water was’ (preterit absolute) ; 
as a true verb, fura-ri-di ‘he ate.’ Thus que signifies ‘1 am,’ 
and this form of the pronoun distinctively expresses the func- 
tion of the Verb.’ . 

The place of the verb ‘ to be’ is similarly supplied in other 
American languages — by an abbreviated personal pronoun, 
with affixes for past and future time. Humboldtf notices the 
Huasteca and, particularly, the Maya, which “ possesses a 
pronoun that, of itself, constitutes the verb ‘to be,’ and which 
manifests very remarkable carefulness to express the true 
function of the verb, by a distinct element appropriated to 
that purpose.” In the Tupi of Brazil, poéra and rdma— 
expressing past and future time—combine with personal 
pronouns to form the auxiliary verb: 


ca ee a —— eee —— — = — — — — 


* Die Kawi-Sprache, i. (Einleitung) s. cclx xxi. t Lbid., celx xxiii, ff. 
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xe-poér, I was (have been), xerdam, I will (or must) be, 
nde-poér, thou wast, _ nde-rdm, thou wilt bv, 
y-posr, he was: y-rdm, he will be.* 


Such constructions are not peculiar to languages of the new 
world or to such as Professor Steinthal regards as ‘*‘ formless.”’ 
‘In the Demotic Egyptian, the copula is usually expressed — 
as it is always in the Coptic— by the demonstrative pu (femin. 
tu, plur. nau; Copt. pe, te, ne), when it is not left absolutely 
unexpressed.”’f In Coptic, additional expression is given to 
the verb in the first and second persons, by repetition of the 
pronoun, in a modified form: e.g. anok u uro ‘I (am) a king,’ 
or anok ang u uro ‘I, I,a king,’ i.e. I am a king, or ang u uro 
anok ‘la king I:’ with which compare Mass. nen nen n’noh 
‘I, I (am) he,’ etc., page 160, ante. In all Semitic dialects 
personal pronouns are employed, as in Coptic, to supply the 
copula. 

The office of the Algonkin tense-particles is less distinctly 
marked in modern dialects than in the Massachusetts. In 
the Chippeway group, Mass. koh is represented by xi, a sign 
of the past tense; ka (or ga), the sign of the indicative 
future; and (Nip. Alg.) ke, for the future of the subjunctive : 
Mass. toh becomes ta (or da), ‘“ denoting condition”; Mass. 
woh is Chip. wi, “ denoting intention, will,” etc.; and these 
particles are treated as portions of the verbs to which they 
are prefixed — not as independent words—and receive the 
vowel-change, in the suppositive mood :{ 

(3) There are several primary verbs which — independently 
or in composition with other verbal roots — affirm modes and 
conditions of being, animate and inanimate, active and inac- 
tive. An animate subject ‘moves,’ or ‘sits’ or ‘ abides,’ or 
‘ possesses,’ or ‘is in this or that place’; an tnanimate subject 
‘is at rest,’ or ‘is moved,’ or ‘1s placed,’ or ‘ grows,’ or 
belongs to,’ or ‘is such as.’ By prefixing a verbal or 
a demonstrative root to one of these primary verbs, an 
‘adjective verb”’ is formed, corresponding to our predicate 


* Anchieta, Gramm, d. Brasil, Sprache, brsg. Platzmann, 87. 
t Steinthal, Charakteristik, 240. 
¢ Baraza, Otch. Grammar, 134; Cuoq, Etudes philolosiques, 54, 55. 
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adjective with the copula (ante, p. 159). Two or three verbs, 
much employed in composition, have, in some dialects, lost 
their independence and are reduced to mere formatives of 
adjective verbs. 

The verbs most frequently used as substitutes for the verb 
‘to be’ are (in the Massachusetts dialect) the following: 

Ap’u (appu, El.) ‘he stays, abides, remains, szts’: toh kut- 
apin? “where art thou” (staying), Gen. 8.9; na kut-apin 
“there thou art,” Ps. 189. 8; noh apit [é€pit] “he that 
sitteth,”’ Ps. 2. 4, “he that abideth ” (6 pévwr), 2 John, v. 9; 
na apsh “be there,” Exod. 24. 12. 

Ai-iu (ayeu, El.) ‘he is there, is in this or that place’ (Ir. 
il y est); hence, ‘he dwells’: ayeu kah appu “he dwelleth 
and abideth,’ Job 389. 28: nut’at “I dwell,’ Ezek. 43. 9: 
matta ayeu-m-og (negative form) “they were not”’ (there), 
Jer. 81.15. This verb is so commonly used in place of the 
verb ‘to be’ that it has been regarded as a genuine verb- 
substantive, by several writers on Algonkin grammar. Mr. 
Howse (Cree Gr. 136) calls it (Cree idéw, in his spelling; 
ayaw, Lacombe,) ‘the verb-substantive in its absolute form, 
‘he, or it, is being, or existent, Anglice ‘he, or it, zs8.’” 
Baraga translates it (Chip. nind aid, 3d pers. aia) by “I am, 
I exist,” and Schoolcraft gave its paradigm* (as “7-e-au, to 
be’’) in proof that the Chippeway language possesses a true 
substantive verb. That it affirms being in place, and not being, 
absolutely, is shown by its derivatives, in all Algonkin dialects. 
Its root is a demonstrative (yeu, El.; Chip. aw), and its verbal 
noun, Mass. ayeu-onk * placing,’ ‘being here, or there,’ was 
used, objectively, for ‘a place’ or ‘a dwelling place.’ The 
participial (8d pers. suppositive), with changed vowel, Mass. 
ayit, El. (= éiit), Chip. etad (2-dt, Schoolcraft), Moh. oteet, 
means (as Edwards translates it) ‘‘ the man who lives or 
dwells ina place,” hence, generally, ‘dweller’ or ‘ inhabitant’ 
of a place or country. 

Onni (and n’nih, El.) ‘it is so,’ the predicative form of the 
general demonstrative, ne ‘this,’ becomes, in the personal 
conjugation, wut-inni-in ‘he is such as,’ or ‘of the kind of, 


a a ee 


* Indian Tribes &c., ii. 436-441. 
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and expresses the relation of an individual to a species or a 
class. In this sense, Eliot used it in such expressions as 
nedne unnantog ut wuttahhut, ne wuttiniin “as he-thinketh in 
his-heart 80 zs he,” i. e. of that kind is he,* and in the much- 
discussed translation of “I am that I am,’ Exod. 3. 14: 
Nen nuttinniin nen nuttinniin, ‘I myself am of the kind I 
myself am of the kind of,’ i. e. I am like myself and no 
other, Lam such as I am such as,— Ego sum talis qualis ego 
sum. 

Us-u (ussu, usseu, El.) ‘he moves, acts,’ Lat. agit, expresses 
animate activity: Abn. ned-a"sw “je fais, j’agis” (Rasles); 
Cree v ost, oshi, “faire, créer”? (Lacombe); dche-o0, aje-oo 
“he moves, has the faculty of moving” (Howse). This verb 
or its predicative root is the base of a great many animate 
intransitive and adjective verbs. In composition, the short 
vowel of the root becomes, in the Massachusetts dialect, ¢ (in 
Eliot’s notation, e), and in the Cree and Chippeway it is 
modified by or coalesces with a preceding vowel, giving the 
terminations. (in 8d person sing.) -28tu, -iseu, -288u, -ésu, etc. 
The consonantal clement, 8, is constant, and may be regarded 
as the characteristic of verbs which express manner of 
animate being. It afhrms life, or existence as life. As 
examples of adjective verbs animate (‘‘animate adnouns”’), 
Eliot gives, in the Massachusetts, 


menuhk-t (it is) strong, menuhkesu, he is strong. 
womp-t, ‘“ white, wompesu, he is white. 
wunn-, ‘ good, well, wunnesu, he is good : 


and in Ist person, num menuhk-es, I am strong, noo-womp-es, 1 am white, ete. 


In Western Cree (Lacombe): rad. kin ‘long,’ adj. v. kinoszw 
‘he is long, tall’; myo ‘ pleasing, good,’ mzyosiw ‘he is good’ ; 
ak ‘ painful, unpleasant,’ akosiw ‘he is in pain, sick’; maskaw 
‘it is strong,’ maskawsiw ‘he is strong’: to which correspond 
in (Howse’s) Eastern Cree, adj.-verbs kinwoosu, methosu, 
auwkoosu, maskéwissu. In (Baraga’s) Chippeway, gin-ose ‘he 
is tall,’ Ist p. ain gin-63 ‘I am tall’; dost ‘he is sick,’ 1st p. 
nind akos; mashkawisi ‘he is strong,’ Ist p. nin mashkawis ; 
nokist * he is weak, soft’; Ist p. nin nokis. 


* See Trans. Am. Philol. Association, 1869-70, p. 115. 
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Mass. Ohtau ‘he possesses, has,’ and intrans, ohtaeu, ohteau 
CEl.), ohtu (Cotton), ‘it has itself, it is,,—is used often by 
Eliot, to supply the place of the verb ‘to be’ when the subject 
is tnanimate ; e.g. moskeht ...uttiyeu yeu kesukok OHTEAU 
‘“‘the grass which to-day 1s,” Matt. 6. 380; pish ohteau keyausut 
“it shall de in your flesh,’ Gen. 17. 18: nuppmonk ohteau 
ohkuhqut ‘there tg death in the pot,” 2 K. 4. 40; ete. 
Baraga treats the corresponding verb, in Chippeway, até 
“there is of it, it is,” as “unipersonal” (3d pers. sing. and 
pl.), and Lacombe gives it, in Cree, an animate form, “ittaw, il 
existe, il est,” while Howse regards it as “the relative form 
of the verb-substantive i-6w [ai-iu, p. 163, ante], having for 
its attribute the relative prefix of place, i”; giving, with 
anim. subject, ‘“72t 6w ‘he is there’ (Fr. a y est), and inan. 
tt-akwun ‘it is there.’”’ 


The Noun, a Verbal. Putting aside all speculation concern- 
ing the priority of noun and verb and the relative prominence 
of the conceptions of objective and predicative relation, in 
primitive Algonkin speech, and looking only to the structure 
of the language at its present stage of growth, I repeat, that 
Algonkin nouns, so far as their derivations can be traced, are 
formed from verbs, or as verbals on predicative roots. Every 
name manifests consciousness of subjective relation — affirming 
that the person or thing zs, or moves, or acts, or 18 acted upon 
by another animate or inanimate agent. This is seen to be 
true even in names which must have been of very early origin 
and which certainly were in use before the separation of 
existing dialects. Take the following examples: 

1. River. Mass. sip-u, sip, Abn. sipu, Chip. 8262, sepz, etc. 
From the root sip ‘stretching,’ ‘extending,’ hence ‘to be 
long.’ In the Massachusetts dialect, stp: (sepe, Eliot) is 
used adverbially for ‘long’ or ‘extended’ in teme or place: 
e. g. sepe-pomantam ‘he long lives,’ ‘is long-lived,’ “ stricken 
in years,” Gen. 24.1; sepe kodtantum-up ‘ he had long desired ’ 
&c. Luke 23. 8; sepohtae “long continuing,” Jer. 30. 238. 
Lacombe (Diction. Crise) gives as the meaning of the root, 
‘that which draws itself out, extends, enlarges itself; which 


23 
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lasts a long time,” etc., and for the verb sipiw “it extends, 
draws out,”’ but he has not observed that sipiy (seepee, 
Howse) ‘ river,’ is from the same root and a form of the same 
verb. In Chippeway, a difference of pronunciation distin- 
guishes—and partly conceals the radical identity of — sw 
‘river’ and jiba ‘** durable, lasting, extending.” The former 
is in Chippeway, as sipu is in Massachusetts, a predicative 
form: ‘it stretches, extends, streams.’ Compare Chip. judi 
‘he stretches himself’; jtb-issin ‘he hes stretched out ”’ 
(Mass. sipsin); yib-an “it is tough” i.e. stretches. From 
the same root are formed Mass. sipagham ‘he sails,’ i. e. goes 
by stretching a sail; sipagke-og ‘they are spread, spread 
themselves’; and stpaghunk ‘a sail,’ lit. ‘that which ts 
extended.’ 

2. FaTHER. Mass. n’msh ‘my father,’ Narrag. n’6s8h, Chip. 
n’oss, Cree n’wtawi: literally, ‘I come from him’ or ‘he 
froms me’ (giving the preposition the office of a verb transi- 
tive): in the 3d person (obviative), Mass. wsh-oh, Chip. 
oss-an, Cree wtdwi-a (ottdwiya, Lac.), ‘ his father =‘ he comes 
from him,’ ‘he froms him.’ The root U (Eliot’s ) means 
‘going out’ or ‘proceeding from.’ It takes verb form in 

Mass, n’oom ‘I come (proceed) from,’ 8d p. oom, woom (EI.) 
Del. n’am, - - s ‘wit (Zeisb.) 
Abn. n’oom-en ‘I came thence.’ 

With the vowel-change, in the subjunctive, Mass. wag, 
Abn. wek, ‘he when coming (or, who comes) from’ a place 
other than that of the speaker. 

When the idea of motion or of animate energy is associated, 
@ becomes weh, wsh, or wtche, and these, in some dialects, by 
nasalization of the vowel, have passed into (Del.) dntch, or 
(Chip.) éndj. Thus, with inan. subject, 

Mass. waban ootsh-oh ‘‘the wind bluweth ” (comes from) &c. John 3. 8. 
(subj.) toh wddsh-ont “‘ whence it [may] blow.” 
Del. (a andch-en? “ whence blows [the wind]?” 
With an animate subject,— 


Mass. n’ooch-ai ‘I come from, am of’ (a place): 3d p. wutchau. 
n’oochat wohkumaieu ‘I am (come) from above,’’ John 38. 23: n’ooch-i 
Jehovah “Tam the Lord’s” (from or of him), Is. 44, 5: suppos. wadcitt, 
wachiit, ‘he, proceeding from,’ ‘he who is from.’ 
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Chip. nind éndji ‘I come from’: suppos. and particp. wendjid. 
E. Cree, 3d p. ooch-fit (ooche-o0, Huwse,) “‘ from-eth he,” “he proceeds from.” 


With the transitive form,— 


Mass. oxche-un ‘he produces from it’: e. g. ne muhpetedg. . . . ooche-un mittamwos- 
sissoh ‘“‘that rib... . made he [from it] a woman.” Gen. 2. 22: with inan. 
obj. direct and remote, ooch feau-un ‘he made of it,’ Ex. 38. 8. 
W. Cree, osi-hew, oji-hew, ‘he makes (produces) Aim.’ 
osi-ttaw, oji hw, ‘he makes (produces) it.’ 
Chip. nind oji-a ‘I make” some anim, object: 3d p. od-oj?-an. 
nind ojt-ton ‘‘T make ” it. “<  od-ojiton. 
nind ojig “I am made” (produced), ojtg-t. 


Impersonally — serving as preposition and as adverb —‘ tt 
ts from, of, out of, because of,’ and ‘ for that cause,’ ‘ thence,’ 
‘ that from,’ etc.,— 


Mass. ooch-t, with vowel change, witfchi, 


Abnaki, oo/s-2, wets, 
Cree, _oatchi, wetchi, 
Chip. ondji, | wendjt, 
Del. intchi, wentchi. 


From this verbal-particle—which receives conjugation 
forms — comes the name for ‘ father,’ Mass. n’@sh, Del. n’ach, 
&c., meaning ‘I am from him’ or ‘he produces me’; 8d p. 
wsh-oh ‘his father’=‘he is from him.’ (Compare Mass. 
waban otshoh ‘ the wind comes from.’) 

3. MANIT, i. e. the Preternatural; often translated by 
‘God,’ ‘Spirit,’ and the like, is regularly formed as the sup- 
positive (3d pers. sing.) and participial of a primary verb 
meaning ‘ to surpass, exceed, be more than.’ The verbal root, 
AN ‘surpassing, going beyond,’ is the base of Mass. anui 
(anue, El.) ‘it surpasses, is more than’; Del. alui Celuwi 
“‘ most,” Zeisb.), West Cree a’zw ( Vayiw, more, surpassing, 
etc., Lac.), Chip. ani- (“ in composition, marks ‘ going on’ ”’; 
Baraga). Eliot employs anui to form the comparative degree, 
as in Matt. 18. 8, 9, anui wunnegen “it is better.” It takes 
personal forms in Mass. an-in ‘it is rottey,’ ‘decayed,’ i. e. 
goes beyond, is more than ripe, mature, or fit for use; and, 
with anim. subj. aninnu ‘ he is corrupt, rotten’ (John 11. 39, 
Ps. 14. 1); inan. ptcpl. ne aneiik ‘that which is corrupt’ 
(Mal. 1. 14, Prov. 12. 4); anim. noh anit *he who exceeds, 
surpasses, is more than’ — the natural, common, or normal : 
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with the indefinite and impersonal pronominal prefix — m’anit 
‘somebody or something that exceeds, is preternatural. 
With the predicative affix, manit-u (manitto, manitta, El.) 
‘he, or, it 18 manit’: nen manitto “I am God.” Is. 43. 12. 
“They cry out manittdo, that is, ‘it is a God,’””— says Roger 
Williams — “at the apprehension of any excellency in men, 
women, birds,” &c.; and so “they say of every thing which 
they cannot comprehend.” In composition, the prefixed m is 
not retained: e. g. Del. Get-annito (Zeisb.) = Mass. keht- 
annit, ‘the greatest manit’ (for ‘the Lorp God,” Gen. 24. 
7); Narr. Kesukqudnd (=hkesukqui-anit) “the Sun god,” 
Wompandénd (wompan-anit) “the Eastern god,” &c. (R. 
Williams). 

The impersonal prefix, m, is similarly employed — for forming 
an appellative from a verb or verbal root —in Mass. may 
‘a path,’ literally, ‘a going-to’ (aditus), from au‘he goes 
to,’ suppos. e-2.; minni, contr. min, ‘a berry,’ or other small 
fruit, literally ‘a growth’ or ‘what-is grown’; maskeht 


‘grass,’ form askeht-u ‘it is green,’ i. e. not yet mature or full 


grown; ctce. 

Names of actions and of instruments are formed from the 
third person singular of the indicative present. If the verb 
is transitive, the ‘nomen actionis "— corresponding nearly to 
our participial infinitive — has both active and passive forms: 
Ex., Chip. dibaamdge ‘ he pays’; dibaamage-win ‘ paying,’ pay- 
ment, given to another; dibaamdg-owin ‘being paid,’ payment 
received: sdguwe ‘heloves’; sdguwewin ‘a loving’ (love given); 
sdgigosiwin ‘a being-loved' (love received); and from other 
conjugation-forms of the same verb come sdgaadisiwin ‘ self 
loving’ and sdgiidiwin ‘ mutual loving’; pakitéige ‘he strikes,’ 
pakitéigewin ‘striking,’ a beating given, pakitéigowin ‘being 
struck,’ a beating received. More than twenty other forms of 
verbal nouns are noticed by Baraga (Otch. Gram. 29-32) 
and Lacombe (Gram. Crise, 19-25). In each of these forms, 
we find a distinct recognition of the relation of the activity 
tothe subject —animateor inanimate. For cxample, pakitéigan 
‘a hammer’ (striking instrument), from pakitéige ‘he strikes, 
is formally distinguished as the instrument with which an 
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animate subject strikes an inanimate object: tchigatdigan ‘a 
broom,’ from tchigatdige ‘he sweeps,’ is ‘that with which he 
(some person) sweeps it,’ etc. 

Professor Fr. Miiller* selects, “‘as an example of the 
Algonkin nomen actionis, [Nipissing-] Algonkin pimosé, Cree 
pemootan, to walk (gehen). Asa verb, pemosé ‘he walks’ 
has, in the indicative present, the forms— 


Nipis. Alg. Chip. Mohegan. 
Sing. 1 ni-pimosé nin-pimossé n’pumseh 
2 ki-pimosé ki-pimossé k’pumseh 

3 pimosé pimossé pumissoo. 


Professor Miller maintains that these are forms of a noun 
with possessive affixes— not true verb-forms,—and that they 
mean, respectively, not ‘I walk, thou walkest, he walks,’ but 
‘my walking, thy walking, (his) walking.’ We find, however, 
that all Algonkin dialects have true “nouns of action” or 
participial infinitives formed from the indicative present of 
their verbs, and have also nouns denoting the (habitual or 
conceived) actor or agent, formed from the suppositive mode 
of the verb, with a change in the vowel of the root. Thus, 
from Chip. pimossé ‘he walks,’ are regularly formed pimosse- 
win ‘walking, a walk’ and pémossed (Moh. paumseet, Edw.) 
‘one who walks, a walker.’ If we examine more closely the 
form pimossé (Moh. pumissoo, Abn. pemussé, Mass. pomushau) 
we find it to be that of an animate active-intransitive verb, 
composed of the primary verb wssu, predicating animate 
energy (see page 164, ante) and a verbal root (Chip. and Cree 
PiM, Mass. POM, PUM,) meaning ‘ passing’ ‘ going by,’ found as 
a prefix to a great many derivative verbs, in all dialects. The 
literal meaning of pemossé is ‘he passes actively’ or by the 
exertion of vital energy. 

Cree pemootayoo (pimuttew, Lacombe) has a different 
formation, -iétew, in composition, representing the verb ttuttew 
“he goes’ (on foot, or by walking): e. g. nestuttew ‘he is 
tired of walking, kdkdydhuttew ‘he walks strongly, or 
briskly,’ asettew ‘he walks behind,’ newokatettew ‘he walks 
on all fours’ (lit. ‘on four legs’), etc. To Cree -uttew 











* Grammat. Bau der Algonkin-Sprachen, 146. 
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corresponds Chip. -ossé (= useu ‘agit’) as the base of verbs of 
walking: e. g. mitossé ‘he walks (indef.), goes on foot,’ 
babdmossé ‘he walks about,’ or, from one place to another, 
ajeossé ‘he walks backwards,’ minossé ‘he walks well,’ etc. 
The Algonkin name for the foot, Mass. -issit, Chip. -sid (0-s7d 
‘his foot’), Cree -s¢,— never found without a pronominal 
prefix — comes from ussu, or from the verbal root Us ‘ agere.’ 
The foot is ‘the doer’ or ‘the worker.’ 

In pimosé we have (1) the verbal root us ‘agere,’ (2) the 
subjective pronominal element e (Mass. uw) expressing the 
predicative function, and (3) the associated root, pzm, desig- 
nating the mode of activity —in other words, qualifying the 
primary verb of animate activity. 

To discuss the nature and origin of the so-called “ transi- 
tions” —by means of which not only the subject but the 
ofject, animate or inanimate, direct and remote, may be 
incorporated with the verb — would extend this paper beyond 
reasonable limits. I have purposely omitted reference to 
these more complicated conjugation-forms, and have con- 
sidered only such as may be assumed to be of earlier origin — 
older at least than the stage at which the tendency to 
extreme polysynthesis attained its largest expression. In the 
analysis of these, I can discover nothing that suggests doubt 
of their genuineness. The facts of language are seemingly 
opposed to the conclusion at which Professors Steinthal and 
Fr. Muller have arrived a priort. Seemingly opposed, I say, 
because I am not unmindful of Professor Steinthal’s warning — 
that ‘“‘some languages know how to supply the want-of true 
form by devices so artful as completely to attain the appear- 
ance of real grammatical forms.” (Charakteristik, 326.) 
The evidence may be summed up, very briefly :— 

1. Algonkin verbal roots correspond, in general character, 
to Indo-European. As examples, take the following, found, 
with more or less phonetic modification, in all Algonkin 
dialects: ap ‘sitting,’ ‘staying,’ pz ‘approaching,’ au ‘going 
to,’ @ ‘coming from,’ nad ‘bringing,’ ‘bearing,’ sip ‘stretch- 
ing, sok, sag ‘out-going,’ an ‘going beyond, exceeding,’ wab 
‘seeing, pak ‘opening, bok ‘breaking,’ pim ‘passing by,’ 
‘crossing’; etc. 
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2. The predicative function is distinctively expressed, by 
the combination of a pronominal or demonstrative element 
with a verbal root. 

8. The pronouns prefixed to the first and second persons 
singular of the indicative, are subjective, not possessive. In the 
subjunctive and imperative the distinction of grammatical per- 
sons is marked by inflection — not by pronominal affixes. 

4. The distinction between noun and verb is formally estab- 
lished ; though, as the noun is always derived from a verb or 
formed on a verbal root, it retains nearer likeness to the verb 
than in Indo-European languages. The distinction may be 
occasionally obscured by the subordination of the noun — in 
common with all other parts of speech — to the verb, but not 
by the prominence of the conception of objective relation, or 
by the want of formal expression of the predicative function of 
the verb. 

5. The “‘ nomen actionis ”’ (corresponding to the participial 
infinitive) and the “nomen agentis,” are formed from the 
verbal root —the former being distinguished from conjugation- 
forms by its termination and the latter being characterized 
by a change of the vowel of the root. 

6. Modal and temporal distinctions are marked in all con- 
jugations: the former by changes of termination and by internal 
modification of the root; the latter by tense-particles prefixed 
to the verb (see page 160, ante,) and, for one tense — corres- 
ponding nearly to our continuous preterit—by a special 
termination (-p or -6, with euphonic connective ; Ottawa, -da ; 
Chip. and Cree, -ban;) which seems to have come from root 
ap ‘sitting, staying:’ e. g. Mass. n’t ap ‘1 sit,’ n’t ap-ip ‘I 
sat, or used to sit.” This termination is given to nouns as 
well as to verbs: Chip. n’oss ‘my father,’ »’osstban ‘ my father 
who was, my deceased father ;’ une akik * my kettle,’ nind 
akikoban ‘ the kettle which was mine.’ 
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IX.—On a supposed Mutation between L and U. 


By S. S. HALDEMAN. 


PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is often stated that in French an ‘u’ has been derived 
from a Latin 7, of which supposed examples are cited in 
‘salsus’ French sauce; ‘falsus’ faux, fausse ; ‘balsamu™ ’ 
baume, in which the Latin 4 merely closes to 0, independentli 
of 7, as shown in cases where the /Z and orthographic ‘u’ 
occur together, as in ‘ sil-ix’ saule; ‘saltus’ old Fr. sault, 
modern saut. Similarli, Latin o closes to French ow, as in 
‘molinus’ moulin; ‘mBriri’ mourir ; ‘modvére’ mouvoir; or 
Latin wu remains as French ou, as in ‘fulgur’ foudre. The 
facts remain the same whether the ‘au’ is regarded as 6, or 
as representing a diphthongal sound in some of the dialects. 

In some localitics the ‘e’ of beau is pronounced, leaving 
au as a recession of u in ‘ bellus,’ influenced by the ablative 
form ‘bello,’ like the 6 of English coulter from Lat. ‘ cilter’ 
(coulter, knife). We have a like case in Latin -u™, ablative 
-0, in going from ‘mantelu™’ to Fr. mante-au ; and final -a 
of ‘betula’ (birch) gives 6 in French b..owleau, Lat. ‘et’ 
being dropt and ‘u’ (ou) retained. So ‘cultéllus’ gives 
French cou..te..au (== coo-to); ‘aqva’ eau; ‘alter’ autre; 
‘altus’ Aaut; ‘astur’ au..tour, where Latin s is lost, a 
becomes o (or perhaps a diphthong in some dialects), and u 
(= 00) remains in its usual French orthographi. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


New York, Tuesday, July 18, 1876. 


The Eighth Annual Session was called to order at 3 o'clock Pp. u., 
in the Chancellor's Room of the University of New York, by the 
President, Professor Albert Harkness, of Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

An address of welcome was tnade by Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, to which the President replied. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing that the persons whose names follow had been elected 
members of the Association: 


Professor B. H. Engbers, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. L. H. 
Buckingham, English High School, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Alexander Fleischmann, 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. ¥Y.; President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. E. G. Sihler, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Professor Lawrence Rust, Kenyon College, Gambier, O.; Mr. A. Duncan 
Savage, Rhinecliff,,N. Y.; Mr. Joseph Alden Shaw, Highland Military Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. John G. Shea, New York City. 


The Treasurer presented his report, showing the receipts and 
expenditures of the past year to be as follow: 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury, July 13, 1875, - - : : - $832.10 
Fees of new members and anuual assessments, ° ° - $40.00 
Interest, - - - - - - - - 74.38 
Sales of publications, - - -“ e . - - 21.75 
$1,268.23 
EXPENDITURES. 

Printing Transactions, 1874, - - ° - > + ¢ $357.90 
Printing Proceedings, 1875, - - - . - * 145.92 
Postage, expreseage, stationery, etc., - : - - - 71.89 
$575.71 

Balance in treasury, - : - - ° - : 692.52 
$1,268.23 


An investment of $500 is not included in the balances of this report. 
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On motion, Professor A. C. Kendrick and Professor Thomas D. 
Seymour were appointed Auditors of the Treasurer’s report. 


The Secretary read a paper by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., on “ Verses 453-455 of the 
Antigone.” 


ovdé odévery tocovTov Gdéunv Ta od 
kypvypa? dor ayparta xacgaAy Seav 
vouima dbvacdat Svyrdv by9’ Urepdoapeiv. 


In this paper I wish to suggest, as a question for scholars to consider, whether 
we cannot make these verses mean what we all want to have them mean— 
viz.: that Antigone herself cannot transgress the laws of the Gods on the authority 
of a human proclamation—by considering Sv7rdv dvra (sc. Tivd) as the subject of 
inegdpapeiv, and referring it to Antigone in the sense of “one who is a mortal”’ 
(like myself). In Eurip. Med. 1017, 1018, we have: 


obrot pévy od ody aneliyne Téxver. 
kobouc géperv yon Guy tov dvra ouvugopdc. 


Here @vyrdv dvra (sc. tivd) refers impersonally to Medea, in the sense ‘‘ one 
who is a mortal,” i. e. “like you,” very much as I have supposed it to refer to 
Antigone in the passage in question. 

This view is strongly supported, I think, by Azscn. Agam. 923, 924: 


év rroido dé Yugrov Svra KdAdcow 

Baivecv, éuot pév ovdapic avev o6Bov. 
Here 9vyrdv dvra is clearly taken as I propose, and évof makes it absurd to supply 
éué. It is clearly ‘a mortal like myself.” Unless it is thought that the gender 
of Svyrdv dvra here would have been changed if the speaker had been a woman, 
we can hardly object on the ground of gender to the interpretation proposed for 
the same words in the Antigone. And yet it seems to be entirely on this ground 
that all editors (I believe) since Erfurdt have referred the words to Creon, thus 
making Antigone abandon her own justification to charge Creon with impiety. 
But what act of impiety has Creon yet attempted to justify on the ground of his 
proclamation ? Thus far, the proclamation itself is his latest offence. It is far 
different when Antigone declares that she could not consider Creon’s proclama- 
tion sufficient authority to justify her in defying the laws of the guds. 


Dr. George R. Entler, of Franklin, N. Y., read a paper on “The 
Origin of the Hebrew Article 73.” ) 


The theory which derives the article from ba, as WW for vovon, the final 
liquid ) being assimilated to the initial letter, which takes the dayesh-forte, has 
found advocates in Ewald, Gesenius, Uhleman, Stuart, and Bush ; but it is more 
in keeping with the principles of correct philology, and with the teachings of the 
older grammarians and of Nordheimer and Green, that the article is a derivative 
of the personal pronoun x37, which is also derived from the verb of existence 
y= Vn. There are a few instances in which the 1 is retained; as ™m for 
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191, IW for 2%). In Eccles. ii. 22 and Neh. vi. 6 the is restored in the 
participle 77, as it is also in the imperative 1 in Gen. xxvii. 29, and 
‘1 Is. xvi. 4. In Eccl. xi. 3, in the future, the ) is restored and 7, changed 
into N: Ni, the root corresponding to the exact form assumed by the pronoun. 
The } is retained in the cognate dialects: in the Chaldee 11) for 11, Syriac 
hevo, Samaritan hevo. As the labial 1 is the essential part of the verb of exist- 
ence, the initial and final weak letters are necessary to itscompletion. In forming 
the second person singular masculine, the lingual p alone isto beemployed. In 
Gre2k we have ot, Doric ri, Latin tu, German du. The labial ; is an ingredient 
element in all the Semitic, and also in the principal Indo-European languages, 
which employ the labials 6, v, f, to express the idea of existence; e. g. Sanskrit 
b’hu, Persian budan, Russian bhut, Latin fui, German bin, English be. Bopp has 
shown in his Vergletchende Grammatik, and also Professor Harkness in his article 
on “The Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in the Latin Finite 
Verb,” that the labials appear in the imperfect, future, and perfect of the verb 
amo: e. g. amabam, amabo, amavi. The labial v in ama-vi is a compound of fui, 
corresponding to the Sanskrit dsa. The } of the root 7) is changed into its 
corresponding » on account of its heterogenous vowel ;: as in ah for 11, Thus 
the personal pronoun s377 is a derivative of the verb of existence 111, the y 
taking the vewel u, and the » taking the place of 4, In Gen. ii. 19, xx. 7, 
xxiv. 65, the personal pronoun is substituted for the verb: e. g. VOW, NIT ‘his 
name was.’ It is claimed that neither the Arabic personal pronoun (Auwa) nor 
the Hebrew 5 is employed in the furmation of the definite article. ‘The Arabic 
article al is formed from the preposition /e and the prosthetic alif; and the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns are derived from the personal pronoun 
huwa. In the Hebrew the article 13 is derived from the personal pronoun as has 
been shown, and the demonstrative pronoun is from the preposition 9 ‘to,’ 
‘towards,’ and the prosthetic 8; so that we have 28 these, with 7 , affixed, thus 
THR. But in the formation of the Arabic demonstrative pronoun hdza, is a com- 
pound of huwa and za; the vav of huwa is changed into al/f, as it is accompanied 
by the vowel fetha (a), which is displaced as indicated by a perpendicular fetha: 
hdza for huwaza. But the Arabic relative pronoun is formed from the article 
al and the demonstrative hdza, the ha being displaced on’ account of the le taking 
tashdid in order to preserve the initial mixed syllable; and final alif is changed 
into ya, being preceded by the vowel kesva (1). We have then alluzy = alhazy. 
Now as the Arabic article al is not an element of the demonstrative pronoun 
hdza, which is made up of the personal pronoun huwe and za, it is evident that 
the Hebrew article was not originally Om, as the 5 is employed in the formation 
of the demonstrative plural. 


Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on ‘‘A Supposed Mutation of / and wu.” 


This paper attempted to show that there is no mutation of / to u in going from 
Latin /dals-us to French faux, fausse, from bdamum to baume, etc., where A (of 
arm) mercly closes to O independently of /, as in sdl-iz, saule (where / remains), 
or as in mortri, mourir; modvére, mouvoir. The facts remain the same, whethcr 
the au is regarded as the vowel ¢, or as representing a diphthong in some of the 
dialects. In old French the au and / might be concurrent, as in salt-us, sault, 
modern saut. : 
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Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on “The System of the Sanskrit Verb.” 


The system of forms constituting the verb in Sanskrit is less generally and 
clearly understood than it should be. The fault lies in great measure with the 
Hindu grammarians, and with the influence exerted by them upon their European 
successors. The Hindus arrived at no clear apprhension of the distinction 
between mode and tense; and the sense of historical relation and of pruportion 
is wanting to them here as almost everywhere else. By the aid of the kindred 
languages, and especially by the labors of men like Curtius and Delbriick, the 
aspect of the subject has ! een much changed ; but the results of such labors ure 
hardly to be found as yet in the grammars: the latest of these (M. Miller's) even 
retrogrades in some respects from Bopp’s, and appears to rejoice in renewed and 
heightened subserviency to Hindu ideas and methods. 

It is believed that a scheme of arrangement like the following, with a few 
added explanations, will contribute to a better comprehension of the Sanskrit 
verb usa system. The example selected is the root biz, ‘ be,’ and there is given 
the ‘first person singular of each of the ten sets of personal forms recognized by 
the Hindus as muking up the conjugation uf the simple verb—and each in its 
active and middle form, as distinguished by the constant difference of personal 
endings—along with those participles which attach themselves directly to the 
tense-systems. 


Synopsis of Conjugation of the root bhi, ‘be.’ 


PRES. SY8T. PERF. #Y8T. AORIST SYSTEMS, FUTURE SY8TEMS. 


Active. Simple Aorist. S-Aorist. Old Future. Periphr. Fut. 
Indicative, bhAvami babh(’va bhavishy&’mi Dhavit&’smi 
Optative, bhdveyam bhfiy&’eam 
Imperative, bhévani 
Participle, bhAvant babhiv&’is bhavishyAént 
Aug.-Pret., &4bbavam &bhfivam Abhavishyam 

Middle. 

Indicative, bhave babhfivé bhavishy6é bhavita he 
Optative, bhaveya bhavishty& 

Imperative, bhavai 

Participle, bhfévam&na babhfvand bhavishyémAapa 
Aug.-Pret., abhave Abhavishi Abhavirhye 


I. The Presext-System corresponds closely to what is called by this name 
in the Greek verb, consisting of a present tense (having “ primary” endings), 
along with its modes and participle and with an augment-preterit (with ‘‘sec- 
ondary” endings), or so-called “imperfect.” Of modes, there is an optative and 
an imperative ; and the first persons of the latter are really a relic of the sub- 
junctive, of which the whole inflection is found abundantly preserved in the 
earlier dialect of the Vedas. This system of forms is in only a small class of 
verbs made directly from the root; in most, it comes from a secondary “ base,” 
or extension of the root; and the best opinion now holds this base to be in gen- 
eral a derivative noun, so that the forms are by origin denominative: in the verb 
taken as example it is bhdva. There are a considerable number (toward a dozen) 
of ways in which the base of the present-system is formed from the root; all of 
these have their analogues in the related languages (especially the Greek), but 
they are more definite and regular in Sanskrit than elsewhere In the Vedic 
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dialect, especially, the same root not seldom mvkes two or more present-systems, 
on as many different bases. According to the mode of formation of the present- 
base, the Sanskrit verbs are divided into so many “conjuzations,” or ‘‘ conjuga- 
tion-classes.” Hence the present-system is ordinarily called the ‘‘ conjugational 
tenses,” or the “‘special tenses ”; and their bewildering variety of detail, coming 
at the threshold of the Sanskrit conjugation, is an especial difficulty to the 
learner. With the details of their formation we have here no concern. 

II. The Perrect-Srstem is, with minor discrepancies, formed in the same 
manner from all roots; it is characterized, as in Greek, by a reduplication and a 
somewhat peculiar system of (prevailingly primary) endings. It is called 
‘*perfect”” in compliment to its analogy with the Greek perfect: in actual use, 
in Sanskrit, the “imperfect,” “ perfect,” and ‘‘aorist” tenses are so many undis- 
tinguishable, or hardly distincuishable,* past or preterit tenses. In the Vedic 
dialect the perfect shades off, on the one hand, into the conjugation-class of 
reduplicated presents, and, on the other hand, into the intensive conjugation, 
and it often requires to be rendered as a present; and, in virtue of this relation, 
it has also a certain number of mode-forms there, and Delbrack (Altindisches 
Verbum) even assigns to it a few forms of an augment-preterit, and calls them 
‘‘ pluperfect ”; but it is, at the best, a bastard formation; the Sanskrit verb has 
not at any period real modes of the perfect, or a real pluperfect. 

III. The Aorist shows, up to a certain point, a very close analogy with the 
Greek. Thus, there are two general modes of formation, corresponding to the 
Greek first and second aorists. The one (Gr. 2d aorist) is a simple augment- 
preterit from the pure root, or from the root with added union-vowel only (like 
EBnv, rauov): a simpler preterit than the so-called ‘‘imperfect,” and without 
corresponding present. The other (Gr. 1st aorist) has fur characteristic an added 
s, of uncertain origin (usually regarded as coming from the root as, ‘be’); bat, 
unlike the uniformity of the Greek, it has four sub-varieties of form. Often (as 
in the example, bhi) the active aorist is of the one formation and the middle of 
the other; and in the Veda the irregularities are even much greater. In the 
Veda, too, modal forms, especially of the simple aorist, are abundant; in the 
classical Sanskrit only relics of them remain: the most important of them being 
the so-called “ precative” or “‘benedictive.” This is really an optative of the 
aorist, and is so classified in the scheme, though it possesses also some as yet 
unsolved peculiarities of ending; in the active it is always a simple-aorist mode ; 
in the middle, always an s-aorist one (hence by no means always agreeing, as in 
our example, with the indicative aorists). 

IV. Of the two Fortunes, the one, in sydmi or ishydmi, is the old Indo- 
European future. It has an augment-preterit, of very rare occurrence, known as 
the “conditional,” and standing to it in the relation of our would be to will be, or 
French serais to serait. The other future is the most recent of all the verbal 
formations, being entirely post-Vedic: it is made by adding the present tense of 
as, ‘be,’ to a derivative noun of agency in tar. It has no modal forms; and 
modal forms are only of the rarest and purely sporadic occurrence as belonging 
to the older future. 

There are, as the scheme shows, three participles belonging to the tense-sys- 





* Delbrfick is on the point of bringing out the results of a detailed examination of their 
relations in Vedic use, and expects to be able to estahlish among them a certain degree of 
distinction. 
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tems: a present, a perfect, and a future. The “ passive” (or, in neuter verbs, 
simply ‘‘ past”) participle in ta (bhutd, ‘ been’) is from the simple root; the fature 
passive participles, or “‘ gerundives,” are also purely adjectival derivatives (in 
part of secondary formation) from the root. A single infinitive in tum (bhdvitum, 
‘to be’), and a ‘“‘gerund” in ivd (bhitrd’, ‘having been’) complete the whole 
scheme of the simple verb. 

The Sanskrit uses its “middle” forms in passive sense also, except in the pres- 
ent-system, where there is a peculiar base, in yd, analogous with the other bases 
of this system, and closely akin with one of them. The peculiar passive is thus 
hardly more than an additional “conjugation-class,” parallel with the active- 
middle one from the same root. And not a little of the same character or aspect 
belongs to the other derivative conjugations: the desiderative, the intensive, 
even the causative. In all these, forms outside the present-system are rather 
sporadic and of recent make. The causative, to be sure (to which, it is to be 
noticed, a distinctively causative sense so weakly clings that the Hindu gramma- 
rians treat the formation also as an ordinary conjugation-class), has got attached 
to it, rather accidentally, an aorist of peculiar formation, a reduplicated aorist, 
which is tolerably abundant inthe Veda. But of the peculiar periphrastic perfect 

eckoned as belonging to all these derivative conjugations (bhdvaydm-cakdra, 
etc., ‘he caused to be,’ lit. ‘he made a causing-to-be’), there is not a single example 
in the Rig-Veda, and only one in the Atharvan. And futures in the Vedic 
Sanskrit are nearly as rare. 

In actual occurrence, indeed, the forms of the present-system everywhere 
greatly predominate.* Even in the Rig-Veda they form three quarters of all 
(the finite or personal forms); and later the proportion grows still more unequal : 
in the Cakuntala, for example, they are as eight to one; in Manu, as twenty-five 
toone. This helps to give that peculiar conspicuousness to the “ special tenses” 
which makes the Sanskrit verb seem so unlike the Latin and the Greek. 

The perfect and the aorist, in the Rig-Veda, divide nearly equally between 
them the remaining quarter, the simple aorist being more than twice as frequent 
as the s-aorist ; futures are infinitesimally few (only twenty). In the later texts 
the aorists almost disappear; in Manu, the Cakuntala, the Nala, and the Bhag- 
avad-gitd, all together, there are less than fifty aorist forms. The future grows 
decidedly more common later; but the conditional is, through the whole history 
of the verb, the rarest tense of all: the Rig-Veda presents but a single example, 
the Atharvan not one; in all the texts specially examined, indeed, there are but 
seven instances of it (in a total of 35,000). 


The Secretary read a communication from the Rev. Robert Ellis, 
B. D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, entitled ‘ Observ- 
ations on Dr. Trumbull’s ‘Numerals in North American Indian 
Languages.’ ” 


‘“‘On perusing some of Dr. Trumbull’s valuable contributions to the science of 
American languages, I found,” writes Mr. Ellis, “that one of them [Transac- 
tions, 1874, pp. 41-76] was written in opposition to my own view, that numerals 
are generally derived from names for ‘finger,’ or some similar member of the 


* See the Tables at the end of Prof. Avery's article on Verb-inflection in Sanskrit, Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc’y, x. 219 ef seg. 
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human body. This has led me to give some further consideration to the question 
of the origin of numerals, with especial reference to America; and it may, per- 
hap3, conduce to a better knowledge of the subject, if I examine some of the 
explanations which my opponent has given of certain numerals, and particularly 
of those numerals which, in his opinion, contain no names at all for ‘finger,’ &.” 

Of the two Algonkin names for ‘one,’ Dr. T. regards one (Massachu. n’qut, 
Chip. ningoto, Cree nikut ‘some one’) as ‘‘ probably of earlier origin than finger- 
counting.” That ne is a demonstrative pronoun in Algonkin affords, in Mr. 
Ellis’s judgment, but a slight foundation for such an opinion, and if, as is always 
necessary in comparative philology, we make the field of enquiry sufficiently large, 
we shall have little difficulty in perceiving that such ‘ones’ as ne-qut and nin-goto, 
with the Adaihe nan-cas of Louisiana, belong to a class where each of the two 
elements implies a limb or member of the human body, and that it is probably 
as ‘finger,’ or ‘hand-bone,’ that they have come to signify ‘one.”? Such at least 
would be the writer's inference from the South American parallels to these North 
American words, as those parallels have been collected by him, chiefly from the 
vocabularies of Martius, in his Ethnozraphie Amerika’s. “If the Chippeway 
ningoto ‘one’ be = Macuni nhimco‘o ‘finger,’ it cannot well ‘ be of earlier origin 
than finger-counting’; nor can we assent at once to Dr. Traumbull’s axiom (p. 
45): ‘ Admitting the original uaity of American specch, it is yet certain that its 
division into widely scparated families must have preceded the origin, not of 
numerals only, but of the verbal or nominal roots from which names of numerals 
in the several families were derived.” Why so? It is a matter of common 
observation that the uncivilized and uneducated count by the aid of their hands 
and fingers ; and, if I may borrow an example that will be familiar to us all, in the 
play of Henry V., the first words in our language that Katharine of France learns 
are ‘ hand,’ ‘ fingers,’ and ‘nails.’ But, setting aside such obvious illustrations 
as these, surely a principle like that of Dr. T. ought to be settled by induction, 
and not by assumption. We ought to compare the numerals themselves in 
widely separated families, and thus judge a posteriori instead of a priori.” Mr. 
Ellis proceeds to do this, for the first three numerals, comparing the Algonkin 
with other North and South American names, particularly with the Cotoxo of 
Brazil. © 

Referring to Dr. Trumbull’s explanation of names for ‘two,’ as derived, 
apparently, from roots denoting separation or distinction, as ‘that,’ ‘the other’ ; 
likeness, equality ; ‘ putting to’ or ‘putting with’; coupling, pairing, or the like— 
Mr. Ellis “cannot believe that an uncivilized mind invariably names the abstract 
before the concrete, or that savage tribes cannot begin to count until they have 
thus devised a score of terms expressive of various abstract conceptions.” Other 
reasons forbid his acceptance of the derivation of Dakota nape ‘hands’ from nupin 
‘a pair, they two’; “for the elements in each case, n-, p-, are limb-names, found as 
such in a vast number of words in Riggs’s Dakota Dictionary” and (as is shown 
by an appended table) in many other American languages. 

The p element has, in several instances, been followed by a ¢ element, as in (S. 
A.) Machacali pata ‘foot,’ Patacho pate ‘bone,’ and Cariay pata ‘nail,’ etc. By 
prefixing this ¢ element, instead of the n element, to the p element, we may 
obtain as ‘one-one’ or, ultimately, as ‘ finger-finger’ or ‘bone-bone,’ the Algonkin 
‘twos’ (p. 47) ta-bu, te-pa, tu-pou, and the S. American ‘twos,’ fa-boz, ta-pu, 
da-bui, and tyu-wa. 


2 
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By other lists of words, ‘the p root for ‘hand,’ etc., which is so common in 
both Americas, and which seems to occur in the Mandan ‘ten,’ pirakh,” is shown 
in a great number of American languages, in words meaning ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ 
‘finger,’ ‘arm,’ ‘toe,’ ‘thigh,’ ‘leg,’ ‘ five,’ ‘ten,’ etc.; and apparent correspond- 
ences are pointed out in Australian and African dialects. 

The Algonkin ‘ones,’ ne-qut and nin-goto, as well as the Adaihe nan-as ‘ one’ 
and the Macuni nhim-coto ‘finger,’ would, like the Dakota nap-tshupe ‘ finger,’ and 
the Chibcha yta-quyn ‘finger,’ have been originally equivalent to ‘hand-bone’; 
-qut, -goto, and -coto being identical with the (S. A.) Bare makuty ‘one,’ the 
Marauha nokoty ‘my toe,’ and the Arawak dacuty ‘my foot.’ Dr. Hunter’s Non- 
Aryan Languages of India and High Asia supply us with several bones like -qut, 
-goto, -coto, -kuty, -kofy, and -cas, the nearest forms being the Amoy kut, the Canton 
kwat, the Gyami kutho, and the Pahri kusa. These forms come very near the 
West Australian words for ‘bone.’ Koelle’s Polyglotta Africana gives us these 
words for ‘bone’: hu, yuh, yuhu, ku, koko, kote, hote, kashi, and keeze, as well as 
kod and koko ‘nail’; and presents us with African parallels to other American 
forms—which are exhibited in a table. 

The second form of the Algonkin ‘one,’ in Chippeway pay-zehik, when resolved 
like Chip. nin-goto ‘hand-bone’ or ‘arm-bone,’ also finds purallels in Africa. 

Snch analogies render Mr. Ellis unable to admit “ that the language of Amer- 
ica, granting it to have been originally one—and his inability extends, not 
merely to America, but to the world at large—must have ramified into widely 
separated families of speech before the formation of numerals, or of their com- 
ponent parts.” ‘ But,” he remarks, “if I have not been shaken in my accept- 
ation of Grimm’s words, Alle zahlwérter gehn aus von der Fingern der Hénde, by 
anything which Dr. Trumbull has said against it, yet neither can I hope to 
influence his views by anything that I can suggest. For the force of all the 
parallels which I have brought forward, whether here, or in my Numerals, or in 
my Peruvia Scythica, must be unavailing against the position he has taken (p. 
48): ‘ Rigidly examined, these and a host of other coincidences which Mr. Ellis 
with much ingenuity presents, would prove to be less remarkable than they seem 
to him. It is not my purpose, however, to discuss them in detail, or to seek for 
them, collectively, any other explanation than the one which I am assured in 
advance ‘‘is not satisfactory’—namely, that so far as they are not imaginary, 
they / are merely accidental.”’” 


Dr. Trumbull offered some remarks upon Mr. Ellis’s paper.! 


He said that he must still decline to discuss, in detail, the verbal coincidences 
detected by Mr. Ellis in widely separated languages, some of which are known 
only through meagre vocabularies. It would be hardly worth while, even were 
it possible, to demonstrate the radical unlikeness of Dakota nonpa ‘two,’ Barba 
hombowa ‘ lower arm,’ and Bulam nimbul or bul ‘one’—or of Chippeway ningoto 
‘one,’ Ekamtulufu nigita ‘toe,’ Canton kwat ‘bone,’ Manao nuku-ita ‘my foot- 
sole,’ and Macuni nhimcoto ‘finger.’ In the absence of other evidences of rela- 
tionship, correspondences of this sort, however numerous, prove nothing. In 
the paper which is the subject of Mr. Ellis’s criticism, it was the expressed aim 
of the writer to show by examples taken from a few of the best known American 
languages, “that it is unsafe to assume uniformity in the conception or the expres- 
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sion of numbers, even in the dialects of the same language, much less in languages 
whose affinity is not yet proved,” and that the value of such coincidences as Mr. 
Ellis has pointed out, “ must depend upon the analysis of the names and the 
ascertained meaning of their respective components or roots.” 

If, as Mr. Ellis observes, “it is always necessary, in comparative philology, 
that we make the field of enquiry sufficiently large,” it is equally necessary that 
certain definite boundaries be recognized, beyond which the comparative method 
is not applicable. The general likeness of the vocabularies of two languages 
may be such as to give presumptive evidence of their genetic relationship ; but no 
sound induction can be based on apparent correspondences of a few words in two 
dialects, known to belong to two distinct families of speech. Such correspond- 
ences are peculiarly untrustworthy in languages of the holophrastic or incorpo- 
rating type. We have copious and reliable vocabularies of many American 
dialects and are enabled to analyze their words and distinguish their principal 
roots from affixes or formatives: yet no one has succeeded in establishing, by 
comparison of vocabularies, the genealogical affinity of any two American 
families of speech—of the Algonkin and Dakota, for instance, or of the Dakota 
and the Athapascan. It is only in their general plan of thought and in some 
peculiarities of structure that we have any evidence of their common origin. Of 
many of the dialects from which Mr. Ellia’s apparent correspondences are taken, 
we know nothing of the grammar or modes of synthesis, and next to nothing 
of the vocabularies. In so vast a field, even the most cautious of comparative 
philologists must be in danger of losing his way. 


A recess was then taken till 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association met in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Professor S. 8. Haldeman, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Annual Address was delivered by the President, Professor 
Albert Harkness, on ‘‘The Progress and Results of Philological 
Studies during the Century.” 


One hundred years ago, philology had reached a stage in its course which 
began to foreshadow the coming of a new era. It had already traversed a wide 
field and gathered rich stores of fact and material for the future scholar. Four 
centuries had elapsed since the Italian philologists began to bring to light the 
literary treasures of antiquity. Germany had recently given birth te a genera- 
tion of scholars second to none that the world had ever seen. Ernesti, in the 
ripeness of a good old age, was still lecturing at Leipsic; Heyne was in the midst 
of his brilliant career at Gottingen; Wolf, soon to occupy so proud a place 
among the scholars of the world, was enthusiastically poring over the classics at 
Nordhausen ; Bentley, the pride and boast of English scholarship, had closed his 
labors a generation before ; Porson, soon to acquire fame in the same field, was 
still a student at Kton; Hemsterhuis had been borne to his tomb at Leyden ten 
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years before ; but Ruhnken and Valckenaer, his ablest dixciples and followers, at 
the height of their fame and in the midst of their usefulness, were winning golden 
honors for themselves and their master. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was a memorable era in the history 
of philology. During this period there gradually grew up in Europe in close 
connection with classical studies an entirely new school, that of Comparative 
Philology. In its development, it belongs wholly to our century, but in its origin 
it claims copnection with the distant past. It is the result of agencies set in 
motiun thousands of years ago by the students of language on the Ganges, the 
Tissus, and the Tiber. In the long ages of preparatory work which preceded it, 
ancient India, Greece, and Rome, modern Italy, France, England, Holland, and 
Germany have one and all performed in turn an important part. 

Comparative Philology began to take definite form about fifty years ago. 
Under its guidance, the critical method of study and investigation, which had 
hitherto been confined to the Greek and the Latin, has since been extended to 
all the cognate tongues. I must not, however, weary you by attempting to 
describe the learned Jabors of those dixtinguished scholars by whom this great 
linguistic movement has been effected—of Francis Bopp, the illustrious founder 
of Indo-European Philology; of Augustus Frederic Pott, whose comprehensive 
genius spanned so large a portion of the field of linguistic research; of Frederic 
Diez, whose learned investigations in the Romance tongues mark an era in the 
study of language; of Jacob Grimm, whose Teutonic Grammar is a model in 
comparative philology; of Augustus William von Schlegel, whose Indian 
Library attests his devotion to Oriental studies; of William von Humboldt, the 
distinguished philosopher and statesman; of Burnouf, the famous interpreter 
of the Zend Avesta; of Curtius, of Steinthal, of Schleicher, of Corssen, of 
Whitney, of Max Miller, and of others scarcely less earnest or efficient. 

But while these accomplished scholars have opened to the world a new field in 
the investigation of language, the older departments of philology have lost none 
of their interest or importance. Classica] studies have received a new impulse, 
and have been cultivated with renewed zeal. In Semitic scholarship too, and 
indeed in almost every department of linguistic research, an immense amount of 
valuable and productive labor of the very best quality has been performed during 
the period of which we now speak. 

But in the second place we must consider the results attained by the linguistic 
studies of the century. 

Comparative Philology has established the relationship of all the languages 
and dialects now classed in the Indo-European family; has thrown light upon 
many obscure points in our own vernacular; has explained many remarkable 
forms and constructions in the classic tongues; and bas placed the whole subject 
of etymology upon a sure and permanent basis. It has furnished us the means 
of tracing the history of words through countlers centuries with unerring 
certainty, and has, in fact, given us a science of language, a science with well- 
defined principles and methods and with a wide field for its generalizations, a 
science which aims to comprehend language as the appropriate embodiment of 
thought, to discover the processes by which it has become what it is, tu analyze 
its complex forms, to explain its countless phenomena, and in fine to penetrate 
the secrets of its inner life. 

But linguistic studies also greatly aid us in the interpretation of ancient 
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mythology. Mr. Gladstone, in endeavoring to solve the problem of the Greek 

myths without the aid of comparative philology, has attempted an impossibility. 

The Vedas of India, however, bring us so very near the primitive Indo-European 

period, that we discover not a few of the ancient myths in the very first stage of 
their development. As now interpreted by trustworthy scholars, the gods and 

goddesses of Greece and Rome were originally mere physical forces, blind and. 
inexorable, while ancient myths were simply poetical representations of the 

action of these forces in the varied changes and movements constantly taking 

place in nature around us, whether in the regular alternations of day and night, 

of summer and winter, or in the more sudden and startling exhibitions of power 

as seen in the tempest and the whirlwind, the thunder and the lightning. The 

incarnation of these powers converted them into gods and made them personal 

actors in many a poetical legend originally intended to describe natural events. 

Again, comparative philology and linguistic science are rapidly becoming our 
chief dependence in the revision of ancient history. Many of the views of our 
fathers upon ancient life and ancient civilization rested upon a foundation which 
is beginning to give way. In the light of more recent studies, the historian is 
now called upon to revise his conclusions upon many points long deemed settled. 
Momnmsen’s brilliant success in restoring to us important chapters in early 
Roman annals, attests the value of linguistic studies in historical research. 
Many lost tongues have been recovered, and their secrets revealed. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, after having 
remained long centuries absolutely unintelligible to every scholar on the face of 
the earth, are now read with as much ease and certainty as Homer or Virgil. 
The opening of the Sacred Vedas of India, and of the Zend Avesta of Persia is 
onc of the grandest triumphs of linguistic scholarship. ‘These remarkable works 
give the historian a new point of observation a thousand years nearer the 
beginning of our race than any previously occupied. 

But our list of the contributions which linguistic studies have recently made to 
history, is not yet complete. In our survey we have gone back into the past only 
as far as written monuments carry us; but language guides us with a steady 
hand through the dark labyrinth of antiquity long after all written records fail. 
To the scholar thoroughly versed in linguistic science, language itself is an 
historical monument upon which he reads the annals of the distant past. To 
his eye it is richly inscribed in every part with clear and legible characters. It 
is thus by the aid of language itself that modern science is beginning to throw 
its light over that distant antiquity from which no literary monuments have 
reached us. 

In view of the wonderful achievements of the past, the rare opportunities of 
the present, and the unparalleled inducements of the future, the practical quee- 
tion of our own duties to linguistic science forces itself upon our attention as 
we now pass the threshold of the new century. The heirs of countless genera- 
tions, we have ourselves received a glorious inheritance of knowledge and of 
opportunity, and it now becomes our highest duty and our choicest privilege, as 
we stand here to-day between the past and the future, to transmit that precious 
heritage not only unimpaired, but vastly enlarged and enriched. In the light of 
recent researches, we cannot fail to see opening before us a career rich in 
discovery and achievement without a parallel in the annals of iinguistic study. 
The problems which are now waiting for solution at the hands of the student of 
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language are of sufficient difficulty and importance to entitle them to his best 
‘thought, and of sufficient number and extent to occupy the linguistic scholarship 
of the entire century upon which we are now entering. 

Never since the revival of learning have the students of language had stronger 
reasons for encouragement than at the present time. Never were their prospects 
brighter. The horizon of linguistic knowledge is rapidly widening in all direc- 
tions. The investigator now enters upon his work with a completeness of 
preparation and a richness of professional appliances never before possessed. 
At his bidding, one tongue after another which has been silent for ages begins to 
speak in clear and distinct tones from the distant past; one monument after 
another delivers up the secret which thousands of years ago was committed to 
its keeping. 

Bat with all these records open before us, with all the recent revelations from 
the past fresh in our memories, how little do we really know of the history of 
the human family! It is only in regard to a few centuries out of all the ages 
that have elapsed since the creation of man that we have anything like a 
respectable knowledge, and even within this narrow range of time our informa- 
tion is limited to a few nations and races. In view of such a fact, the recovery 
of lost history becomes the problem of the age. How transcendently important 
then must be the work of that devoted band of scholars and philologists who are 
so industriously collecting, deciphering, and explaining the various records of the 
past; how numerous and vital the issues involved in their full and complete 
success! Let us hope that so long as a single language or dialect remains to be 
deciphered, a single inscription to be read, or a single literary monument to be 
interpreted, they will never lose heart or desist from their noble work. 


The Association thereupon stood adjourned to 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19—MornNInGa SEssIon. 


The Association met at the Chapel of the Presbyterian Church, 


the President in the chair. 
The Secretary reported the election of new members: 


Mr. W. G. McCabe, Petersburg, Va.; Professor John A. Broadus, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C.; Mr. Thomas C. Murray, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Professor William T. Gage, Hartford 
Female Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. John Storer Cobb, 69 William St, 
New York City. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That fifty copies of the volumes of Transactions recently published 
be placed at the disposal of Mr. John R. Leslie, Secretary of the Local Commit- 
tee at Newport, for distribution to contributors to the funds of that committee. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to recommend a 
suitab:e time and place for the next meeting. 
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The President appointed as such committee, Dr. A. C. Kendrick, 
Professor W. D. Whitney, Professor C. H. Toy, Professor S. 5S. 
Haldeman, and Professor J. B. Weston. 

Mr. E. G. Sihler, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
presented the first paper of the morning, on “The Historical 
Aspect of the Old Attic Comedy.” | 


Having called attention to the ultimately historical character of all study of 
literature, and the subsidiary relations of most disciplines of philology towards 
history, the author quoted several instances of the beneficial help to historical 
investigation from several non-historical Greek writers. He treated the theme 
chosen in a theoretical chapter and a practical one. In the former one he 
analyzed the literary-historical traditions concerning Attic Comedy which had 
been handed down from the Alexandrine, the Hadrianic, and the Byzantine 
period of literary studies, and severed the autoschediastic figments, attributing 
the origin of comedy to the denunciation by the country people of evildocrs 
from the city, from the small amount of real information conveyed in these 
“ prolegomena.” 

In accounting for the origin of Comedy from the merry and lascivious 
vintners’ festival of fall-time, he pointed (with Grote) to the analogous origin of 
& species of poetry which, however, never (unlike Attic Comedy) rose from its 
homely character—the versus Fescennini of Ancient Italy. 

Two characteristic literary phenomena of all the ancient Attic Comedies 
sprung from the origin mentioned, namely the tendency towards the yeAwrurotia 
and the ia3cx7 idéa, as Aristotle calls the latter. These should modify in a 
certain manner our utilization of the comedy writers as historical sources of 
information. 

This theory of utilization was illustrated by the writer in the second chapter, 
in which he gave concrete instances, extending from B.C. 440 to 392. For 
instance, it was pointed out, how grossly incorrect and unfair is the view con- 
veyed in Aristophanes’s Acharnians about the real cause of the Peloponnesian 
war, as well as about the occasion of its outbreak and about the part Pericles 
played therein. But here, as well as in the treatment of Socrates, Aristophanes 
gives us a clear proof of the consciousness of the masses and the view they held 
of him. The difficulty of attaining to a positive knowledge of real facts was 
exemplified in the instance of Cleon; the main value was shown to consist in the 
indirect evidence given about the state of mind and of things at given times, the 
conclusion of peace in 421, the desperate state of public affairs in 411 and 405. 

In an appendix, the author essayed to show that the communistic theories 
caricatured by Aristophanes in his Ecclesiazusae are really those of Plato. The 
detailed coincidences were too strong, and an earlier publication of these theories 
by Plato was highly probable ; for many of his earliest dialogues showed how 
much Plato was occupied with helping towards political reformation and 
reorganization by an entirely new theory on which to arrange the life of society. 


The Secretary read a paper by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., on “ ‘Shall’ and ‘Should,’ 
and their Greek Equivalents.” 
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Professor Sewall, in his paper on Greek Conditional Sentences in the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ for 1874, and Professor Morris, in his paper on the same subject in 1875, 
have criticized especially the point in my classification of conditional sentences 
in which I maintain that the optative in ordinary protasis is ‘“ merely a vaguer 
or less vivid form than the subjunctive for stating a future supposition,” and 
they both maintain the justice of the distinction commonly made between the 
two forms, based upon the greater or less possibility or probability that is implied, 
or upon the presence or absence of an anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. 

One great gain has thus far come from the discussion,—the clearer statement 
of one of the important points in controversy; for I understand it to be agreed 
that the difference between éav with the subjunctive and ei with the optative is 
essentially the same as that between ‘if he shall’ and ‘if he should ’ in English, 
and that if we can determine the principle that underlies the latter distinction, 
we have the key to the former. And Iam perfectly willing to leave the question 
to this test: Do ordinary people distinguish the English ‘shall’ and ‘should’ 
in protasis as most grammarians distinguish the Greek subjunctive and optative ¢ 
I have never found a person not prejudiced in favor of some theory of Greek 
distinctions, who ever thought of such a principle in English as the one in ques- 
tion. I cannot, however, admit in one case more than in the other the disturbing 
element of ‘‘ rhetorical effect,” by which supposed anomalies are often explained. 
If on this principle one form can be used for another at pleasure, I feel very 
strongly that scientific accuracy demands that we should carefully re-examine 
the foundation on which the distinction in question is supposed to rest. For 
example, I cannot admit that there is any such “supernatural intervention,” 
(as the physicists would say) in Ter. And.11.1,10: Z'u si hic sis, aliter sentias, 
where the future condition is evident enough as soon as the foreign element ot 
“‘ possibility ” is eliminated, the sense being: ‘If you should ever be in the 
same scrape, you would take a different view of things.’ The fact that the same 
man might have said a slightly different thing (of course, in a slightly different 
sense) with the same general effect, does not prove that the two expressions 
would have been identical in force. 

I notice that Professor Morris gives as a rule confirmed by his observation, that 
édv with the subjunctive never can express a future supposition ‘demanding for 
its fulfilment a violation of physical laws,” and he therefore denies my statement 
that édy with the subjunctive must be used to translate the proverb: “If 
the sky falls, we shall catch larks.” One of the instances adduced by him to 
illustrate this rule is Plat. de Repub. 11. 359 c, where the supposition of a 
man possessing the ring of Gyges with its miraculous power comes clearly under 
the category in question; and he asks whether I think the subjunctive could have 
been used in this case. I run no risk, surely, in saying ‘ Yes’ here, as I find 
another reference to the ring of Gyges in the Republic (x. 612 B), in these 
words: éav 7 éxy Tév Tiryou daxridiov édv te uy, and the having the cap of Hades 
is now added to the first miracle! I cannot think that any such principle as 
Professor Morris suggests can have existed, if Demosthenes can say (as he does, 
Phil. 111. § 68): Gore uf av dtiovyv 74 decvov weiceadat, where clearly driv 
is a sort of x for which we can substitute anything imaginable. 

I think the mistake here lies in confounding a very common (perhaps the most 
common) use of the distinction between the optative and the subjunctive with 
the distinction itself, or confounding the largest species in a genus with the 
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genus itself. On this point I must refer to the ‘Transactions’ for 1873 (pp. 
69-73), where I have discussed this matter at length, and where I have urged 
at least one new argument in favor of my view of the subject which is not 
answered in either of the papers to which I have referred. 

I must also refer to the same paper (p. 68) for my speci1l grounds of objection 
to the classification adopted by Professor Morris and Professor Sewall, both of 
which (as it seems to me) fail to recognize the ‘‘ present general suppositions ” 
expressed by ¢4v and the subjunctive. I do not refer here to the “ general ” 
character which can be given to any class of coniitions without essentially 
changing their nature: this, as I have already said (ibid. p. 66), has been 
recognized by Baumlein and other grammarians, and is doubtless included by 
Professor Sewall under ‘“ suppositions relating to contingent fact” and by Pro- 
fessor Morris under the “expectant form,” as it certainly is by Biiumlein ander 
his single principle of ‘“‘ Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit” which he applies to all 
subjunctives. I refer, on the contrary, to the use of the Greek subjunctive to 
express a general condition which the Latin regularly (and the Greek itself 
occasionally) expresses by the present indicative,—a form of condition in which 
the relation of av éA4y, ‘if he ever goes,’ to éav é7fy, ‘if he shall go,’ is 
precisely analogous to that of ci é/for, ‘if he ever went,’ to et for, ‘if he 
should go’ The former is a “ variation” (so to speak) of the ordinary present 
condit‘on expressed by the present indicative, just as the latter is a variation of 
the ordinary past condition expressed by the past tenses of the indicative. It 
seems to me that these “ quasi-present” conditions find no proper place in either 
Professor Sewall’s or Professor Morris’s scheme of classification, any more than 
they do in the older scheme of Baumlein. 


Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., presented a paper on “The Use of «i with the 
Future Indicative, and that of éa» with the Subjunctive, in the 
Tragic Poets.” 


The fav condition was divided thirty years ago by Biumlein into particular 
and generic. Accepting this division, which is naturally suggested by the 
character of the apodosis, it is proposed to examine the use of the former class 
of the ‘av condition as compared with the form in ei with the future indicative. 

The éav conditional sentence differs in future relations from the form « with 
the future indicative— 

1. In its greater temporal exactness ; 

2. In the absence of special tone. 

For these reasons it is preferred in prose to ct with the future indicative, which 
is used chiefly— 

1. In minatory and monitory conditions ; 

2. When the future is used in a modal sense, with translation ‘is to’, ‘ must’, 
ete. ; 

3. In connection with verbs and phrases of emotion (semi-causal), such as 
aio yivouat, &740, dezvdv, aiaxody, K. T. 4. 

As the harsher, sterner form of the future condition, et with the future indicative 
is far more frequently found in trazic poetry than in normal prose, and occurs in 
diminishing ratio in the three great tragic pocts. In Aeschylus over seventy three 
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per cent. of future conditions are in the indicative; in Sophocles, over fifty-four 
per cent., or, if we leave out the Oedipus at Colonus and the Philoctetes, sixty- 
two and a half per cent.; while in Euripides only about forty-three per cent. 
have this form. A striking contrast to the usage of the tragic poets is presented 
by Aristophanes. In his future conditionals little more than twenty per cent. 
take the form ei with future indicative, and of sixty-seven such conditions fifty- 
three are minatory or unfavorable. Prose writers vary according to theme and 
individuality. In the speeches of Thucydides the proportion is nearly the same 
asin Euripides. In Lysias, judging by twelve speeches, «¢ with future indicative 
seems to occur with exceptional frequency. In Isocrates there is a marked varia- 
ation in different discourses. In Xenophon’s Anabasis the proportion is about 
the same as in Aristophanes. 

When ééy with the subjunctive and «i with the fature indicative are used in 
antithesis, which does not occur very often, the tendency is to put the more favor- 
able hypothesis in the subjunctive, the less favorable in the indicative. We may 
compare with this the common elliptical use of ci dé u#, after éév pév. 


Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on “Grote’s Theory of the Structure of the Iliad.” 


The principal German criticisms of Grote’s theory (by Friedlander, Duntzer, 
Ribbeck, W. Baumlein) were briefly noticed, the last of the four as covering 
nearly the same ground with the following examination. The purpose of this 
paper is simply to test the validity of Grote’s views and arguments, and to urge 
what can be said against them. 

Grote’s first argument is that in the Achilleid ‘the sequence of events is more 
rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit together in the way of cause 
and effect” than in the other books. On this point the impressions of different 
readers will vary. If tested ty the number of lines required for the events of a 
single day, there is no great difference between the Achilleid and the rest of the 
poem. Four days cover three, five, six, and eight books respectively, while the 
other days in the action occupy much less room or are passed ovgr in a single 
line. There four days contain the critical points on which the whole action 
turns. The same variation appears in the Odyssey, the unity of which Grote 
admits. 

The next general argument is that ‘‘the consequences of the anger of Achilles 
do not appear until the eighth book.” It is answered that the method of art in 
the construction of a poem admits such delays as occur in real life and uses 
them to increase the suspense and interest of those to whom the poem is deliv- 
ered. Again, the prompt fulfilment of the promise of Zeus which Grote demands 
is not in harmony with the character of Zeus as conceived by the poet, nor with 
his action in the Achilleid ‘itself. Again, the delay may properly be explained by 
the intent of the poet to display the inability of the other Greek heroes to make 
up for the absence of Achilles. The scenes where one after another is tried and 
fails to bear the burden of the fight, are not confined to the parts of the poem that 
Grote rejects. Grote’s objections to this familiar idea of the poem were examined 
and found to have no weight. 

The false dream in the second book and the wall-building in the seventh 
which Grote considers as marks of unskilful joining of the enlarging material 
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to the original Achilleid, were next considered and defended against some of his 
criticisms. The seventh book is admitted to be open to serious criticism, but the 
particular objections which Grote makes to its account of the wall-building were 
shown to be anfounded. 

Grote’s rejection of the ninth book was then discussed by itself. The disasters 
of the Greeks in the previous books appear sufficient to cause alarm, and such 
variations in courage as Agamemnon shows between this and the eleventh book 
are not unusual inthe poem. The obstinate desire for revenge in Achilles is not 
to be gauged by modern morals and seems to find its nemesis in the death of 
Patroklos. What Achilles asks in the first book is not that the Greeks may be 
humbled, but that they may be driven back in defeat to their ships, before which 
event he will not fight. This purpose he repeats in the ninth and sixteenth 
books. Hence the embassy in the ninth book does not bring what ought to be a 
fall satisfaction to hisanger. The subsequent passages, viewed in the light of this 
theory, are not inconsistent with the previous occurrence of the embassy, as Grote 
considers them. One line in particular (xiii. 115) he seems to mistranslate. 

Hence on the whole, to pass over some minor points, Grote’s view of the 
structure of the Iliad seems to be open to serious and ananswerable objections. 


Professor Milton W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., read the next paper, on “ Negative Commands 
in Greek,” 


A negative command, when addressed to an individual with reference to a 
special thing, is likely to offend, because it does violence to the will, and assumes 
that the person commanded would do the thing prohibited unless forbidden ; 
but a gencral command is not as likely to give offense, as it generally 
presumes nothing with respect to what the person commanded is going to do, 
and often is such that he does not apply it to himself at all. Hence, general 
commands represented by the present imperative remain unmodified when nega- 
tive, while special commands represented by the aorist are mollified by substi- 
tuting the subjunctive for the imperative. In the third person, which often 
relates to an absent individual, the usual courtesy is not necessary, and the 
aorist imperative may be used. A similar influence of politeness is found in 
Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, and many other languages, ancient and modern. 

(Some special considerations are omitted here. ) 


Professor C. H: Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read the last 
paper of the morning, on “Cornill’s Examination of the Aethiopic 
Book of the ‘ Wise Philosopher.’ ” 


Mashafa Falasfa Tabiban, ‘The Book of the Wise Philosopher,’ has been 
studied from the original Aethiopic manuscripts by Dr. Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
who has translated the text and illustrated it by copious notes from other Oriental 
tongues. The book itself is of Greek origin, and has becn many times trans- 
lated into Oriental languages. The Aethiopic version was made from an Arabic 
version now lost. The Aethiopic translator was a Bishop, Michael by name, of 
whoee life and other work no account has survived. Of this Aethiopic version 
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there are several manuscripts in the libraries of Europe. The two which Dr. 
Cornill studied are the codex of Frankfort and the codex of Tiibingen. Of 
these the Frankfort codex is the better preserved and more complete, written on 
two hundred and nineteen large octavo parchment pages, in double columns. 
Marginal notes in red ink have been added, and alterations and erasures made, 
by a later hand. The Tiibingen codex, of mferior execution, is written in 
flowing script on eighty-four pages of paper. It contains only three-quarters of 
the book. Other manuscripts of the book, not used by Dr. Cornill, are in the 
National Libraries of London and Vienna. The book is alluded to by the 
Dutch author, Theodore Petraeus, in a note in his translation of the Aethiopic 
Book of Jonah into Latin, published in 1660. He speaks of the book as of high 
authority among the Aethiopians, as well for its thought as for its style. 

Of the Arabic original nothing is known. It was probably written in the 
jingling prose which the Arabs prize as the most beautiful literary style. The 
compiler was evidently a Christian, familiar with the church fathers and classical 
Greek and Roman writers, as well as with unknown Arabic authors. His quo- 
tations are various and numerous. The introduction to the book is a grandilo- 
quent glorification of wisdom. It rehearses the benefits of the wise counsels of 
the book, and asserts that it will save readers from heresies as well as from sins. 
It praises the Scripture as the source of all true knowledge, and exalts the 
cay}.acity of the human soul. The book itself has no logical order, but is only 
a loose collection of disconnected sayings, of proverbs, stories, and prayers. 
There is a long list of the proverbs of Haikar, some of which are striking. The 
proverbs of Sextus, six of which are given, are sound moral advice. The 
citations of Greek wise men in the Aethiopic book are not in their thought or 
their phrase. Plato’s talk is unspiritual, and Aristotle utters what sounds like 
Hebrew proverbs. The citations from Gregory and Basil are not in the style of 
their genuine writings. In the Frankfort codex there is a story of Socrates and 
the King, in which the philosopher takes the part of the cynic Diogenes. 
Another saying of Socrates seems to have been borrowed from the Arabic of 
Hussaim. The book has several sayings of Diogenes, and also of Alexander 
the Great. It has also a short prefix, in four parchment leaves, in which are 
two prayers to Christ and one to the Virgin Mary; one of the prayers is in 
verse. There is a suffix of ten parchment leaves, which contains an Aethiopic 
translation of the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus. 

As a literary work the book is not of high value. Its chief importance is in 
illustration of the Aethiopic language and its relation to cognate dialects. 


A recess was taken until 3 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Secretary reported the election of new members : 


Mr. H. H. Smith, Shelbyville, Tenn.; Professor W. B. Carr, Petersburg, Va.; 
Mr. H. C. G. Brandt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Professor D. 
S. Martin, Rutgers Female College, New York City; Mr. James W. Shearer, 
Liberty Corner, N. J. 
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Professor D. S. Martin presented an address of welcome from 
the New York Academy of Sciences; and it was, on motion, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be offered to the New York 
Academy of Sciences for its address of welcome; and that this Association takes 
pleasure in reciprocating the kind sentiments therein expressed. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chair to nominate 
officers for the next year. 


The President appointed as such Committee, Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, Professor Schele De Vere, Professor J. B. Sewall, Professor 
Tracy Peck, and Professor De Witt Reiley. 


Professor Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf Mute College, 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on “The Terms ‘Substantive 
Verb,’ and ‘Verb of Existence,’ and the Nature of the Distinction 
of Subject and Predicate.” 


Certain recent lexicographers have misapplicd the terms in question, restricting 
them to the signification of simple existence, in contradistinction to the use as 
copula: namely, Freund, followed by Andrews and by Riddle (“substantive 
verb’); as likewise Liddell and Scott, but without authority from Passow; and 
Robinson (‘‘ verb of existence”) in his ‘Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament.” 

].—H1sTory OF THESE TeRM8.—In Priscian (/nst. Gram., v111.,x.,51) we read, 

- + excepto sum verbo, quod dzapxtixdv Graeci vocant, quod nos 
possumus substantivum nominare;” he employs the term repeatedly (see viit., 
XVIII, LOL; x1.,i.,3; X11, iv., 18, 19, 20; x111., vi., 34; xvII., v., 35; XVIII., 
i., 2, 5, 6, 10,15). In most of the instances, we fave “‘verba gabstantiva vel 
vocativa” as in similar construction. In all it is sem as copula. Priscian, 
doubtless, took the designation from Apollonius Dyscolus, in whose extant 
work, zegi ovvrasewc, there is a reference (p. 219, ed. Bekker) to the wzapxrixac 
ovvragecc, with eiui as copula. Theod. Gaza (Book rv.) divides neuter verbs 
into “76 uev tragxtixév, TO dé ob.” He resolves the pia (finite verb) into 
the cognate noun or participle and the uzagatixor of the same finite form. He 
uses the term, also, in treating of certain constructions with eiui as copula. 
J. C. Scaliger (De Causis L. L., Cap. cxu1., on the Verb sum, es, est), after 
remarking that we can say ‘‘ Caxsar is white,” as well as “Carbo is a dog,” 
proceeds: ‘‘ Quare hoc verbum tam accidens quam substantiam quum significet, 
pessime a grammaticis verbum substantivum dictum est.” He goes on to say 
that it can be used either simply added to a noun, as ‘‘ Cesar est,” or as copula, 
as ‘‘ Cesar est albus.” 

The designation ‘‘ verb substantive” is much older than “noun substantive.” 
The origin of the latter is hard to be determined. Priscian distinguishes the 
‘“‘nomina adjectiva” as a class, and says (11., v., 25): “ Adjectiva autem ideo 
vocantur, quod aliis appellativis, que substantiam significant, vel etiam propriis, 
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adjici solent” ;—but he never designates the opposite class as substantiva, or 
recognizes it as a class that need have a name. Gaza, also, marks a class of 
nouns as adjective, and two others as proper and as appellative, but none as 
substantive ; though the proper and the appellative he distinguishes, as the one 
signifies first, or particular, and the other second, or general, substance (ovciav). 
Scaliger is the first grammarian of note who employs the designation. He 
speaks of it as current then and previously, and as the opposite of “noun 
adjective”; though some would prefer, he says, firum and mobile; and he him- 
self, essentiale and denominativum (De Causix, XCt., CXXVII.,CXxx.). Some forty 
or more years earlier, in a school-book, Fundamentum Scolarium (Basiliae, 1499), 
nouns are described as of two sorts, “‘substantiva” and “ adjectiva” ; and the 
Exercitium Grammaticale Purrorum, 1495, treats ‘‘de generibus nominum adjec- 
tivorum, sabstantivorum, et participiorum.” So that Dr. K. E. A. Schmidt 
( Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Gram. d. Gr. u. d. Lut.) is not quite correct in what he 
states on this point. 

G. J. Vossius says (De Analogia, 111., ii.) of verbs that are neither active nor 
passive in sense, ‘‘quaedam neutrum, ut sum, fio, morior, intereo, que dicuntar 
substantiva, quia notat substantiam esse, fieri, vel esse desinere”’ ; a quite arbi- 
trary extension of the term on the part of Vossius. See, further, his use of the 
designation in De Constructione, xx1v. John Milton (Grammar) gives the rule 
of syntax for “the verb substantive sum and such like.” Dr.John Wallis (Jnst. 
Logica, 11., ii.) says the copula is the ‘‘verbum substantivum (quod dici solet) 
sum, es, est,” and the essence of every verb as such. Wolff (Philosophia Ration- 
alis) says, “ Copula non est nisi verbum substantivum praesentis temporis.” The 
Grammaire Générale de Port Royal makes affirmation the essence of the verb, 
and proceeds: ‘‘Selon cela, l’on peut dire que le verbe de lui-méme ne devait 
point avoir d'autre usage que de marquer la liaison que nous faisons dans notre 
esprit des deux termes d’une proposition; mais il n’y a que le verbe étre, qu’on 
appelle substantif, qui soit demeuré dans cette simplicité,” etc. (Chap. xitr). It 
says further (Ch. xvi11.) that all other verbs, as conjoining some attribute with 
the affirmation, might be called adjecti/s. It makes of the verb to be an “adjec- 
tive verb” when it signifies simple existence. Beauzée, instead of the terms 
substantive and adjective, applied to verbs, prefers alstrait and concret; and Du . 
Marsais, simple and composé. James Harris (Hermes, 1., vi.), specifying “the 
verbs ts, groweth, becometh, est, fit, urdgyet, éari, wéAg, yiyverat,” says: “The 
Latins have called them verba substantiva, ‘verbs substantive,’ but the Greeks 
pipata vrapxrixa, ‘verbs of existence,’ a name more apt,” etc. The principal 
of those verbs is the verb éori, est, is.” 

In some German Cyclopsedias—Zedler, Walch, and probably Chauvin—habe 
is given besides btn as verb substantive. Heyse,in his Schulgrammatik, says that 
sein as copula is called ‘‘ verbum abstractum (weniger gut, v. substantivum) oder 
reines verbum”’; and that werden and haben when mere form-words are “‘verba 
abstracta,” and that all others are “‘verba concreta (auch v. adjectiva genannt) 
oder gemischte verba.” In Zumpt’s Latin Grammar (Eng. version), the verb 
esse, as copula, is uniformly spoken of—improperly so—as “the auxiliary esse.” 
Ueberweg (Syst. der Logik), also, calls sein, in the same sense, ‘“ Hulfsverbum.” 

To conclude: It appears that the term “substantive verb” originated in an 
inadequate and faulty rendering from the Greek, since otcra, not izapsce, is the 
Greek for substance. Neither term was applied with any special reference to the 
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notion of bare existence. Priscian gives nothing in the way of reasons for the 
original term or the rendering. The English language probably owes the expres- 
sion “ verb of existence” to the author of [Zermes; there is nothing corresponding 
with this in the term Fvistentialsdtz (proposition of existence), used sometimes 
by German logicians, and applicable only when the verb is used not as copula. 
The citations given above make the usus loguendi of the terms in question suffi- 
ciently evident. 

Il.—Tne Distinction OF PrepicaTE AND SusJEcT.—Every proposition 
gives us a complex object of thought, involving as components at least two 
thought-objects in mutual relation. E. g., ‘ Brooklyn is near New York.’ 
Here we have one object, Brooklyn, as subject, and a relation to the other, 
New York, as predicate. The total object remaining the same, New York 
might be the subject, and the relation to Brooklyn the predicate. It is just so, 
when the relations are distinctly contrasting, as in the case of a bridge over a 
river, or a statue on a pedestal. Again, we may have, e. g., ‘The horse is black.’ 
Here a part of the total object, related to the rest and to the whole, is a some- 
thing, whether we say it is a quality, or a sense-presentation, or a sense-product. 
Again, e. g., ‘The man ‘walks.’ Here the total object includes the feet and 
limbs, the ground, and places from and to which the man walks. And we can 
make, for instance, feet the subject, and say: ‘The man’s feet carry him.’ 
Every transitive verb requires a distinctly prominent second object, which can 
take the place of the first as subject. 

What the total object of thought, as such and by itself, thus gives is, however, 
merely the distinction of subject and attribute—rather it should be said, merely 
the foundation for even this distinction. For that of subject and predicate, we 
have to look further, namely, to the mode of thought. This is meant to include 
not only knowledge assured, belief, doubt, supposition, etc., but any desire, 
emotion, or intent of the speaker, as respects the objects or the words uttered. 
We have not a predicate, till we come to language as used for communication. 
The mode of thought, as respects the predicate, is a desire to make known some- 
thing, and such as leads to the use of the word, or sign, as a means to the end. 
Or, more accurately, it is a desire to make known one’s own knowledge or belief 
of some fact, and leading to the expression as a means. This is the mode of 
affirmation. As there is no predicate without a subject, another mode of thought 
is involved as concerns the latter. This may be called the mode of designation, 
as presuming that the object is already known, and simply indicating or desig- 
nating it as a subject of the attribute affirmed. ‘These two modes of thought, 
thus existing together, are the primary ground of the distinction of predicate 
and subject. 

It accords with this explanation that the words earliest set apart formally as | 
verbs, or predicative words, should be those signifying temporary actions or events. 
Verbs and nouns are alike connotative of attributes, temporary or permanent; 
but there would be far more frequent occasion for affirming the temporary than 
the permanent, whiie the latter would, in most cases, be simply designated as 
subjects of an attribute affirmed. It would be only ordinarily, not necessarily, 
so. Two primitive men seeing an animal in the distance running, one might 
say to the other, ‘ That—there—run—wolf,’ making ‘run’ the designative word, 
and ‘wolf’ the predicative,—neither, it is to be observed, being yet a noun or a 
verb, but each merely connoting an attribute. ‘The ordinary, not the exceptional, 
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would, however, determine the earliest application of the formal. The desig- 
native and predicative would thus coincide, to a large extent, with being and 
activity, with substance and accident, with the more and the less concrete, yet 
without having any of these as the real ground of the distinction of subject and 
predicate, or of noun and verb. These relations are, however, not without 
influence when in the progress of langunge the primary ground falls away in 
part, as that it does will presently be shown. 

Many propositions give us two nouns, equally known beforehand, and alike 
subjects by designation; e. g.: ‘Brooklyn is near New York’; ‘ John loves his 
father.’ Here we have to seek for a further reason why one stands as subject 
and the other is subordinated to the predicate. We find this in precedence, or 
prominence, as the center of interest, as that about which there is the desire to 
know or to make known. Also, as between a proposition and its logical con- 
verse, this may often be the sole ground of the distinction; e. g., ‘Some French- 
men are learned men ;’ conversely: ‘Some Jearned men are Frenchmen.’ 

But the forms of language are so accommodating, or elastic, that in many 
cases neither of the foregoing reasons will hold good for the grammatical form 
that is actually employed. 

Thus, under any conceivable circumstances, we should probably say, ‘ Brook- 
lyn is near New York,’ rather than ‘ New York is near Brooklyn’; for the reason, 
doubtless, that Brooklyn is the smaller place. If, in view of the dead body of a 
man, one should say, ‘An Indian shot him,’ the subject in thonght would be the 
same as if it were said, ‘He was shot by an Indian.’ In Latin and Greek, often 
there would be no reason for calling the nominative and not the accusative the 
subject, were it not that in the simplest form of sentence the subject is in the 
nominative case. The use of the article in Greek in instances such as Maxdgzor 
oi Teaeic, etc., accords with the primary ground of the distinction as stated above; 
but, when prefixed to an object accusative, the article serves to bring that also 
really under the designative mode, and may thus sometimes give it the precedence 
in this respect over the nominative. In propositions of identity, as, ‘Thou art 
the man’; ‘To-morrow is our wedding-day’; the predicate-nominative is the 
real subject in thought as often as otherwise. In numerous instances the predi- 
cate verb itseif is no predicate in thought. If, in sight of a person riding, one 
says, ‘ He rides well,’ the quality, not the fact, of the riding is what is affirmed. 
To say, ‘The emperor sits on the right,’ might mean: ‘ The one sitting on the 
right isthe emperor.’ If one should say, ‘Mr. A. B obtained his appointment 
by corrupt means,’ the real predicate would be the word ‘corrupt,’ formally indi- 
cated thus: ‘The means by which he obtained his appointment were corrupt.’ 
Consider the different forms employed by different languages for the very same 
thought. The forms of language have not a constant value as exponents of 
thought-relations. On this head see Dr. Steinthal in various places. See also 
Dr. Wallis (Znst. Log. 11., ii.). See also articles by Geo. v. d. Gabelentz, in the 
Zeitschrift, etc., of Messrs Lazarus and Steinthal (Vols. vi. and virr.), in which 
he distingishes what he calls the psychological subject and predicate from the 
grammatical. 

In short, all that can be claimed universally for the finite verb is that it is 
necessary to give predicative value to the normal sentence; though sometimes 
itself signifving no part, and at other times not the main part, of the predicated 
notion. While the forms of language have their ground in forms of thought, 
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the forms, once moulded and fixed, accommodate themselves to a great variety of 
content. The form actually employed in a given case is often determined by 
reasons different from the ground of its origin as a form. 

The writer of this paper does not accept the dictum that every expression of 
thought requires both a subject and a predicate. In impersonal verbs, the pro- 
noun or pronominal termination is a forma] element that serves merely to give 
affirmative value. As in tcedet me vite the real subject is me, so in it rains, pugna- 
batur, etc., there is no real subject. And, there being no subject, there is, in the 
strict sense, no predicate; there is only something affirmed as existing. And, 
further, pugnabatur might be drawn out in « detailed narrative, throughout 
which there should be no other than a formal distinction of subject and predi- 
cate. In very much of narrative and descriptive discourse, what belongs to the 
predicate in thought covers more than what is predicative in form. 

In the members of a syllogism, that the signs of quantity, ‘all,’ ‘some,’ etc., 
are affixed normally only to the subject, is in accordance with the primary ground 
of the distinction in question; but the distinction itself is no way essential to the 
reasoning process (see Sir Wm. Hamilton’s New Analytic of Logical Forms). 

The primitive, the most simple, and a still much used means of indicating the 
distinction of (the real) predicate and subject, is emphasis, in the way of stress, 
tone, pause, etc. In the sign-language of deaf mutes, what corresponds to this 
in gesture and expression is the sole means of indication. Another means, 
equally primitive, is order of collocation. The natural order will, unquestionably, 
put the subject first, in the absence of other and countervailing reasons. In 
some rude languages, particles of a very indefinite significance serve the purpose, 
and do in some cases fulfil the office of copula—such, e. g., as the wa, a grouping 
and separating particle in Japanese, and the ja (ya) of the Alifurese in North 
Celebes. In the Dakota, there is an article, postpositive, annexed to words and 
groups of words, and often distinguishing subject from predicate; e. g., ‘‘ And 
swine what eat the, even-that with fill-himself desired;” ‘‘Thy-kingdom the, 
come shall” (the shall a mere particle). (Riggs’s Grammar, etc.) In Hebrew, 
the use of the personal pronoun and of certain particles, to a large ‘extent, in 
place of the substantive verb, is well known to scholars. Pronominals serve 
naturally for emphasis and for grouping. It was thus that they became the 
signs of predication as affixed to the Indo-European verb. 

As to the significance of the so-called copula, we have in it something more 
than a mere link, a simple nerus, joining attributeto subject. For, in what gram- 
marians call “the attributive relation,” there is this connection, but no copula. 
A copula involves the affirmation or assertion which is essential to predication. 
Affirmation involves and expresses belief in objective actuality, and thus in a 
sense signifies this actuality, that is, the existence (or non-existence, as the case 
may be) of that which is predicated. In this view, the term “ verb of existence” 
seems not inappropriate, but not to be understood as at all implying that the use 
as copula was derived from the signification of simple existence. The real copula 
is, however, the personal termination in the finite verb, and in every finite verb; 
for the inherence-relation indicated by the participle or infinitive, even of the 
verb ‘to be,’ involves no affirmation, and where this is not there is no copula. 

The paper concluded with remarking upon the importance that grammar, as 
a disciplinary study, should be kept free from fictions and false theories, and of 
observing a due discrimination between logical and grammatical relations. 
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Professor Tracy Peck, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., read 
a paper on “Certain Differences among the Ancient Romans in 
the Pronunciation of their Language.” 


The object of the paper was to show that at the period of the greatest purity 
of the Latin language there were recognized and definable differences in the 
pronunciation of educated Romans. 

Attention was first called to sume of the positive characteristics of the standard 
utterance—that of a cultivated circle at the capital. The quality of this pro- 
nunciation was further illustrated by its contrast with some features in the speech 
of several classes. 

Several peculiarities of the boorish pronunciation—the vor rustica—were 
noticed, such as the excessive use of the aspirate, the assimilation or complete 
identification of different vowel-sounds, the indifference to hiatus and general 
disregard of euphonic and rhythmical effects, the over-treatment of words as 
enclitics and proclitics, the heedless enunciation of final letters and syllables, a 
tendency to give the language an accentual character, lallation, and a flat, 
drawling utterance. 

There was a large class that tenaciously clang to the archaic speech. The 
old-fashioned pronunciation was in many respects like the rustic. Among its 
other peculiarities were mentioned the freqaent discarding of final letters and 
syllables, the syncopation of consonants, the treatment of the first vowel in 
reduplicated perfects, and the production of emphasis by aspirating vowels and 
consonants. 

The presence of many Greeks and the great use of the Greek language in 
Rome must have exercised an important influence on the Latin language, and it 
was shown that native critics warned very earnestly against excessive modifica- 
tion and adulteration of their pronunciation from this source. 

Educated Romans differed in regard to many points in the quantitative feature 
of their language, and pronounced accordingly. Reference was made to discus- 
sions among the native grammarians about the quantity of many vowels, and the 
usage of the most painstaking folk was cited as proof that in this particular there 
was great practical latitude and variety. 

Those who spoke in a sing-song tone were next characterized and shown to have 
formed a numerous body, and then some of the exactions were given of the 
pedants, or sticklers for absolute correctness in pronunciation. 

After this sketch of several classes of speakers, mention was made of some 
individual differences and defects in pronunciation, as those of Cicero, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, and Maecenas. 

In conclusion, the speaker arged that, as the best native speakers of Latin 
differed among themselves in theory and practice, but labored harmoniously and 
to the end to come nearer to the ideal pronunciation, so there is no ground for 
discouragement or for detraction if those who would restore the ancient pronun- 
ciation still differ in many points, and perhaps in all points fall below the true 
standard. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
next read a paper on “The Question of Indo-European and Semitic 
Relationship.” 
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The author explained that he had received a public letter* from Professor von 
Raumer, of Erlangen, taking exception to the views expressed by him adverse 
to the relationship of Semitic and Indo-European language, and setting forth in 
reply a succinct stutement and array of evidence in favor of that relationship. 
He desired to make a brief rejoinder before the Association and in its Transac- 
tions, rather than in the form of a separate publication. He had really nothing 
of importance to say which he had not before said. The question involved is 
the general one of the value of individual linguistic correspondences as evidences 
of relationship, a question already more than once, in different forms, brought 
up and discussed before the Association. ‘That there exist a certain considerable 
number of such correspondences between these two families, is not to be denied. 
In the old time, no one would have thought of doubting their competence as 
proof. But the progress of linguistic science has given a wholly new aspect to 
such matters, showing that every case of apparent correspondence must be judged 
in the light of the entire relation of the languages compared. As between 
languages proved to belong to different families, the highest degree of impruba- 
bility belongs to resemblances which between nearly related tongues would pass 
without question; and especially when the families are so discordant in their 
whole structure as are these two. Semitic language is more unique and anoma- 
lous than any other, so far as known, in existence. If it really started from the 
same beginnings as,the Indo-European, it has undergone such a peculiar and 
disgnising development as could hardly by any possibility allow traces of the 
fact to remain. The main substance of von Raumer’s argument consists in a 
series of thirty verbal correspondences, between weak or geminate Hebrew roots 
and Indo-European words; and he claims respecting them that, both in number 
and in degree, they are altogether beyond what could be explained as the result 
of chance, or of anything but genetic connection. This claim is by no means to 
be admitted. On the contrary, the resemblances wear the ordinary aspect of 
those on which, in all ages, false etymologies have been wont to be founded. 
Some of them would not pass for good even between two Indo-European 
branches. Many of them are (if we are allowed to cast out, as desired, the third 
Semitic radical) of that kind which are called ‘‘too good to be true’—that is 
(like oAo¢ and whole), beyond the measure of what is to be expected except between 
closely related dialects. Such are to be found, as the obvious result of accident, 
between any two languages in the world, in numbers of which no investigation 
has yet determined the possible limits. 

In one point, and only one of consequence, Professor von Raumer misunder- 
stands the views which he opposes: he regards it, namely, as held by his oppo- 
nent that the problem of Semitic structure must be completely solved within the 
circle of the Semitic languages themselves, before they can be compared with 
other languages. That is anerror. Here, as elsewhere, the sphere of legitimate 
and fruitfal comparison is unlimited, provided the legitimate method be followed. 
First, a thorough and exhaustive comparative investigation of the Semitic dialects 
among themselves must be made; and, till this is done, far better than at present, 
all outside comparison is premature. Then the other families may be brought 
in, with a distinct aim at solving together the question of their relationship to 
the Semitic and the problem of Semitic structure: the two being so connected 








*Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Whitney tiber die Urverwandtechaft der semilischen und 
indogermantachen Sprachen, ron Rudolf von Raumer. Frankfurt, 1876. 8vo. pp. 2. 
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that the former cannot be solved without the latter. Apart from this method, 
no solid and abiding result, it is believed, can possibly be reached; and all the 
surface comparisons and discussions now carried on are unscientific, and a lament- 
able waste of time and energy. 

Professor Whitney said in conclusion that he was far from maintaining that 
Semitic and Indo-European are not and cannot be related ; no one has the nght 
to say that; he only asserts that their relationship is by no means demonstrated, 
and that the time for demonstrating it has not yet come: as a matter of private 
opinion, he has no confidence that it will ever arrive. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., read the last 
paper of the afternoon, on “The Algonkin Verb.” 


Professor H. Steinthal, selecting as types of American speech the Mexican and 
the Greenlandish (Eskimo), decides that the former has nouns, but no true verbs, 
and that in the latter ‘‘the sentence is not founded on Subject and Predicate,” 
but centres in the Object; “the Verb is without a copula and the Noun without 
subjective character” (Charakteristik, 218,226). Dr. Friedrich Miller, of Vienna, 
in his Der grammatische Bau der Algonkin-Sprachen (1867) and Allgemeine Etino- 
graphie (1873), though he concedes true vetb-forms to the Mexican and Dakota 
languages, denies them to the Iroquois and the Algonkin. “The distinction 
between the predicative and the dependent relation is,” he says, ‘ utterly 
unknown to the Algonkin languages.”” They do not distinguish the noun from 
the verb, and, “from the etymological point of view, they know only a noua, 
which, when it is furnished with possesstve suffixes corresponds to our expression 
by a verb.” Thus, the Algonkin verb becomes a ‘nomen actionis,’ with or 
without possessive affixes: e.g. Alg. pimose (‘he walks’) resolves itself into ‘his 
walking’; nt-sakih-ig-o (‘I am loved’) is ‘my being-loved by him—somebody, 
somewhere.’ In his latest work (Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschaft, I. Abth. 1, s. 
15) Dr. Miller again names the Algonkin among languages ‘welche gar kein 
Verbum besitzen.’ 

Very different is the conclusion at which Bishop Baraga arrived after twenty 
years’ study of the Chippeway, an Algonkin dialect. ‘‘ This,” he wrote, “is a 
language of verbs. .. All depends on the verb.” Father Lacombe, after passing 
as many years among the Crees, and compiling a copious dictionary of their 
language, says: “It is nothing but a language of verbs:” and Mr. Joseph Howse, 
in his Cree Grammar, pronounces the Algonkin verb, ‘“‘as respects its nature 
and essence, strictly analogous to the part of speech in European languages, 
bearing the same name, viz. as predicating being, or manner of being, or acting.” 
In fact, no one who has learned to speak or write an Algonkin language, without 
having first determined its ‘inner form’ by the light of ethno-psychology, seems 
to have suspected that the verb on which “all depends,” and from which every 
noun is formed or derived, is really no verb, but itself only a noun in disguise, 
that its pronominal affixes are merely possessive, not subjective, or that ‘‘ the 
idea of time and place is altogether absent” from it. 

It was proposed, in this paper, to examine the grounds on which the genuine- 
ness of verb-forms in Algonkin languages has been denied. Before entering on 
the examination some peculiarities of grammatical structure of these languages 
were noticed ; particularly, the inflection of nouns, the formation of the possessive, 
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‘ obviative,’ ‘ sur-obviative,’ and locative cases, the law of euphony which regulates 
the vocal connection of the formative with the principal root; and the ‘vowel 
change” which takes place in the root, in the subjunctive mood, in participles 
and gerundives, when the action of the verb is (as Mr. Howse expresses it,) 
‘‘ generalized, or rendered indefinite in respect of time,” or “ implies custom or 
habit in the subject.” This change—which Eliot (Zndtan Grammar, 26) described 
as ‘“‘a fluttening of the first vowel of the root, in the suppositive mood ”—is one 
of the most strongly marked peculiarities of Algonkin grammar. ‘“ It occupies 
us in all our conjugations,” says Baraga, whd devotes more than twenty pages 
of his Otchipwé Grammar to its illustration. No view of Algonkin languages 
in which this feature is unnoticed can be even approximately complete. Yet it 
seems to have escaped the observation of Professor Steinthal and Dr. Miller. 

The relation of the Algonkin noun to the verb was next noticed. It was 
shown that names which must have been among the earliest formed of those now 
in the vocabulary, are formed directly from verbs or on predicative roots. The 
names for ‘river,’ ‘rain,’ ‘ path,’ ‘father,’ are verbals. The ‘nomen actionis’ is 
formed from the verb in the indicative, but is distinguished, by its affix, from the 
conjugation (predicative) form; while the ‘nomen agentis’ is formed from the 
subjunctive or indefinite mood, with a change of the vowel of the root: e. g. 
pimosé ‘he walks’ (literally, ‘ passes’), pimose-win ‘walking,’ a walk, but prmoset 
‘one who walks,’ a walker. 

From a discussion of the forms of primary verbs, active-intransitive and 
subjective, it was argued, that the characteristic function of the verb is as unmis- 
takably indicated in Algonkin as in Indo-European speech, by special forms 
devoted to the expression of the predicative relation ; that verbs are formed on 
predicative routs, and not from nouns by the help of affixes denoting posses- 
sion ; that the formative elements, whatever may have been their original char- 
acter, have lost all traces of independence; that the distinction between the 
predicative and the dependent relation is well marked, in every Algonkin dialect ; 
that the verbal noun with a possessive pronoun is never confounded with the 
predicative verb; and that the relation of the subject to the activity is as clearly 
apprehended, and as formally expressed, as that of the subject to the object. 


The Association thereupon stood adjourned till to-morrow 
morning. 
Tarrp Day—Tuourspay, JuLy 20. 
Mornina SEssIon. 


The Secretary announced the election of new members: 


Professor O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; Mr. 8. P. 
Andrews, 75 Weat Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 


The Rev. J. Colver Wightman, of Taunton, Mass., read the first 
paper of the session, on ‘The Notation of the Palatal Sibilant in 
English.” 


Written language admits of two dissimilar systems of representation. One is 
ideographic, the other phonographic. The former employs as the vehicle of 
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communication thought-symbols ; the latter voice-signs. The one attempts to make 
the mental movement legible, the other to make articulate speech visible. Picto- 
rial writing represents the former; alphabetic writing, the latter. The essential 
superiority of the alphabetic system is universally conceded. Its adoption by 
all the most enlightened nations is a verdict from which there is no appeal. 
Hence, the essential feature which pervades and characterizes the system ought 
to be tenaciously maintained. 

All alphabetic writing is theoretically phonographic. The ideal perfection 
of the system demands as many symbols of uniform application as there are 
elementary sounds in the language. The English language, notwithstanding 
the obvious deficiencies of its aiphabet and the consequent irregularities of its 
orthography, nevertheless belongs to the cosmopolitan sisterhood of tongues 
whose system of writing is alphabetic. Its original character, though seriously 
impaired, is not altogether lost. The language has outgrown its old alphabetic 
dress. The result is a loss of symmetry, which threatens loss of original generic 
character. The omission of the Phoenician letter shin from the Roman alphabet 
was a misfortune. The lack of it mars the orthography of many languages ; 
English suffers most. English articulation recognizes four sibilants: two are 
surd and two sonant. The most common symbol of the tongue-tip surd sibilant 
is s; of its sonant mate, z. To denote the palatal or tongue-face surd sibilant, 
the digraph sh is often used ; to denote its sonant mate, zh is used in dictionaries. 
The deformity caused in English. orthography by the lack of a symbol to repre- 
sent the sard palatal sibilant illustrates our imperative need of an enlarged 
alphabet. 

This sound occurs in about three thousand four hundred and forty-seven words 
which are incommon use. This estimate includes only such words as are inserted 
in Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. In some of them the same sound 
occurs twice. It is represented by twenty-two different letters and combinations 
of letters, as follow: in 


No. Words, No. Words. 

Class 1, by c,as in ‘associate,’..... 52 Class 2, by ce, asin ‘ocean,’........ @ 
“68 SS Och, =“) 6 Smachine,’...... 56 ‘© 4, ‘Sf che, “© ‘truncheon,’.... 6 
“5, SS chi, “ ‘falchion,’...... 3 “6, “S cha, ‘* ‘fuchaia,’...... 1 
“4%, cl, “ «fancient,’....... 203 . 8, * cy, “ ‘haleyon,’...... 1 
“« 9, ** #6, * ‘nauseate,’...... ot “* 10, “ ac, ‘* ‘prescience,’... 5 
“ 11, * sch, “ ‘echist,’........ 4 ‘* 12, “* sci, “* ‘conscience,’... 11 
‘“* 18, “© ae, “* ‘nauseous,’..... 3 14 eh, ObIp? fdakan ss 936 
“© 15, ** ahi, “ ‘cushion,’...... 2 ‘¢ 16, ** af, “ ‘tension,’...... %3 
“17, ° 6s, ‘“* ‘fisaure,’........ 13 “¢ 18, ** sai, ‘* ‘parsion,’...... 3 
* 19,‘ ¢ “ ‘negotiate,’..... 40 “ 20, * ti, “* ‘action,’.......°1886 
Be QRS. ge SE -OROROR  oneenccs 5 “* 22, xi, “ ‘fluxion,’...... 21 


The figures after the sample words represent the number of words in the sev- 
eral classes. Two additional facts need to be noted in order to show how far 
the present English orthography has wandered from the primary law on which 
alphabetic writing is founded. The first is, that all the above letters and com- 
binations of letters are besides overworked in representing other sounds. The 
second fact to be kept in mind is, that lexicographers, in order to indicate the 
pronunciation of this class of words, usually spell them with other letters, because 
the historic orthography is beyond the help of diacritic marks. This deformity 
in the method of writing English arises from its scant supply of voice-signs. 
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The language sorely needs an enlarged alphabetic wardrobe. In a cosmopolitan 
aspect the present dress of English speech is as ridiculous as we should appear 
in the costume of our ancestors. 

If we compare the heterogeneous methods of writing this sibilant in English 
with the modes of writing analogous sounds in other tongues, the deficiency of 
our alphabetic resources becomes equally manifest. In the earliest attempts 
to indicate sound by symbols, it is not probable that the sibilants were distin- 
guished from each other in representation. In the ancient Hebrew alphabet therc 
is no character for zayin or samekh. But in the time of the Hebrew judges there 
was a palpable distinction between nav and no30, which is registered in the 
national literature by different characters. In Syriac, semkath always takes the 
place of the Hebrew sin in cognate words; and the Chaldaic generally uses 
samekh. In Arabic and in those languages which use Arabic letters, as in 
Turkish, modern Persian, Afghan Virdi, the two surd sibilants are distinguished 
from each other by diacritic points. In Sanskrit, three sibilants are represented 
by appropriate characters. The laws of euphonic change prove that each repre- 
sents an elementary surd sound. In old Bactrian, not only are two surd sibilants 
represented by characters, but their sonant mates also, which are wanting in 
Sanskrit, have their symbols. There is, moreover, an Avestan character which 
Spiegel calls itberzdhitg, or “supernumerary.” ‘The modern languages of India 
which use some modification of the Devanagari characters, as Assami and Hindi, 
follow the custom of ancient Sanskrit. Guzurdati, the mercantile language of 
western India, however, recognizes but two sibilants which are expressed by 
separate symbols. 

The Tamil, which belongs to the agglutinative class of languages, and is spoken 
by about fifteen millions of Dravidian ancestry, recognizes but one sibilant; but 
the Teligt, the Canarese, the Malayalam, and the Tali imitate Sanskrit usage 
and have symbols for three sibilants. The notation of Barmis (or Burmese) is 
strictly phonetic, but the symbols for the surd palatal sibilant are digraphic. 

In ancient Latin, the palatal sibilant was not recognized and hence had no 
symbol. In Spanish, the process of assibilation has never created a demand for 
another sibilant character to denote it. In Italian, the old Latin s before soft 
vowels became palatal, and the digraph sc is used to express this sound. In 
Portuguese, this sound is represented by x; in Wallachian, also, by a special 
character. The old Latin c (hard) became sibilant in French and Provengal and 
the digraph ch was appropriated to represent it. 

Neither ancient nor modern Greek contains this sound. Fortunately, a charac- 
ter to represent it was borrowed by the inventor of the Glagolitza for the use of the 
people then inhabiting Illyria, Dalmatia, and Balgaria. Thence it was incor- 
porated into the Kyrilitza, the Russian alphabet, and into the alphabets of all 
those nations which are affiliated with the Greek Church. 

There is no reason to believe that the sound occurred in either ancient Gothic 
or early Anglo-Saxon. In German it is frequent, and its proper symbol is sch, 
which is never ambiguous. In classic Welch and Danish the sound does not 
occar. The Irish tongue is singularly deficient in alphabetic symbols. The 
language may he said to be clothed in worn-out shreds of letters. Two surd 
sibilants occur and they divide one letter between them. In Swedish the surd 
palatal sibilant is indicated by st), sj, and skj in all positions, and by sk before 
soft vowels: as, skjorta ‘a shirt,’ skepp ‘aship.’ This is the largest number of 
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symbols I have noticed ia any European language to denote a simple sound; bat 
there is here no ambiguity ; the notation is simple in comparison with the protean 
variations of English writing. A simple symbol to denote this sound in English 
is extremely desirable. Its use would save in the aggregate a vast amount of 
mechanical labor in writing. It would simplify orthography. It would tend to 
unify pronunciation. It would diminish the labor of teachers and pupils and at 
the same time increase knowledge. It would reduce the cost of printing at least 
one per cent., saving the cost of one volume in every one hundred, and the cost 
of one entire edition of a daily paper in every one hundred days. Accuracy of 
alphabetic notation measures the progress of civilization. The recovery of a 
symbol equivalent in value to that which was lost from the Phoenician alphabet 
would wipe away the deserved reproach of Englixh and American scholars, and 
register the advent of a new era. 

Accuracy in the use of other instruments portentls the possibility of improve- 
ment in linguistic implements. But it must not be forgotten that great principles 
of acknowledged worth often mature but slowly. 

The restoration of the old long s to our alphabet to represent this sound would 
answer the necessities of English speech. But most of the Romanic languages 
need another letter for the same purpose, though not so imperatively as English. 
Perhaps therefore ¢ would be preferable to / The French now employ cA, the 
Italians sc, and the Germans sch. There is room in all for economical improve- 
ment. The letter c either alone or in combination stands in a majority of the 
classes of English words which contain this sound. If ¢ were adopted in 
English the above sample words would take the following forms: (1) ‘ associate,’ 
(2) ‘ocan,’ (3) ‘magine,’ (4) ‘trungon,’ (5) ‘ falcon,’ etc. 

Possibly a more critical analysis of sound and improved articulation may find 
profitable use in the future for both these symbolg in English. 

In that case the c with cedilla would be the proper symbol for the cerebral or 
tongue-face sibilant, and the old long s, modified a little in its printed form to 
distinguish it from f, would denote with admirable precision the more strictly 
palatal sound: as in ‘seffon,’ ‘ miffon,’ ‘ equafon.’ 


Professor D. S. Martin, of Rutgers Female College, New York, 
read a paper on ‘The Relation of Philological Accuracy to Scien- 
tific Nomenclature.” 


The paper began by pointing out the fact that the language of science, in its 
nomenclature alone, is already a great department of human speech, deserving of 
much attention. The field, too, is widening from day to day; and this elaborate 
system of naming must go on until it has comprehended every living organism of 
the lands and the seas, and all that have left their remains in the rocks of every 
preceding age. The scientific requirements in the formation of these thousands 
of names are two: faithfulness and accuracy in descriptive character. But has 
not philology also a claim to be heard? Must not some corresponding regard 
be paid to linguistic accuracy? This question is a grave one, and should receive 
attention from students both of language and of science. There ure tendencies 
at work, which, if allowed to operate unchecked, will ruin the character of 
scientific nomenclature. 

The author then proceeded to sketch the general principles of nomenclature, 
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explaining the theoretical mode of forming the ‘‘monomial ” names of chemistry 
and mineralogy, and the “ binomial” names of natural history, illustrating the 
method by numerous examples. The fact was then pointed out, that no modern 
and spoken language could serve the purposes of science, for two grent reasens, 
viz.: that the scientific names demand a fixity and precision in the use of words, . 
which cannot be obtained in the changing usages of a living tongue; and also, 
that the names need to be cosmopolitan, and, like science and nature, to know 
no bounds of nation or race. By common consent, therefore, the great classical 
languages have been chosen as the basis of nomenclature. 

Turning from the ideal system, and the partial modifications imposed upon 
it by necessity and by legitimate usage, there remain to be considered, as the 
particular point in view, the improper and perverted applications that have 
intruded themselves into the language of science. 

These may be classed under three main heads, viz. :— 

1. Hybrid and barbarous compounds. 

11. Awkward and ambiguous compounds. 

111. Names regularly formed, but incorrectly spelled, so as to obscure the real 
sense or derivation. 


1. The consideration of hybrid and barbarous compounds resolves itself at 
once into two parts: (a) as to voces hybridae between Latin and Greek; and 
(B) as to compounding either of these with other languages. 

a. Words formed partly of Latin and partly of Greek roots should be ruled 
out as inadmissible. In some rare instances, such words may be apt and even 
euphonious ; but, if once allowed, there is no limit to their introduction, and 
science would ere long be overrun with them. Several cases were referred to, 
among recently described genera of fossil quadrupeds from the Tertiary beds of 
Wyoming Territory. In these instances, the usual skill and judgment of the 
eminent and accomplished describer had been overborne by the immense amount 
of material requiring to be treated at his hands. In this embarras de richesse, 
most of the designations were siogularly apt and accnrate; but exception must 
be taken to TZrogosus, Pulaeosyops, and Microsus, as hybrid names * requiring 
modification. 

B. In respect to the union of classical roots with those of other languages, it 
is perhaps unwise to lay down a rigid rule; though all such names are hazardous, 
and rarely to be allowed. Among admissible instances of this kind, were cited 
the genera Sivatherium and Bramatherium for great quadrupeds of the fossil fauna 
of India, and the genus /ndigofera among plants, where the familiarity of the 
name ‘indigo’ may render this word legitimate for the plant that produces it. 

But, on the other hand, there is a tendency to mingle classical roots with all 
sorts of modern words in a manner simply barbaroys. Such an example is 
found in Agassizocrinus, a most dubious honor to the great naturalist, and only fit 
to be banished from our lists. But the worst outrage on propriety has lately 
appeared in one of our geological reports, in naming a fossil shell of the genus 
Spirifer, Spirifer Rocky-montani!{ \f such barbarisms as this are to be tolerated, 
the great vocabulary of science will soon become a hideous jargon, no more 
entitled to respect than ‘‘ pigeon English,” or the trade-language of the Chinouk 
Jndians. 


_ *Sua, with rpoyer, wadraos-wy, and pcxpos, 
9) 
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Nor can such monstrosities be prevented, save by so emphatic a protest on 
the part of scholars, that their retention shall be made and felt to be disgraceful. 
A sentiment must be developed among scientists that shall consign such names 
to just oblivion, and forfeit, in every instance, the eagerly-sought claim of 
priority. Thus only can care be enforced, and ignorance rebuked.* 

Proper names from other than classical languages cannot with reason be 
objected to, for either genera or species. They are very largely employed; 
and so long as they are not united with Latin or Greek roots in the same word, 
they serve a convenient purpose with no impropriety. Thus when Dr. Harris 
named species of New England butterflies, of the genus He:peria, after celebrated 
chiefs of the Massachusetts Indians—as Hesperia Sassacus, H. Metacomet, etc.— 
or when native names are Latinized as designations for genera or species of plants 
—as Vanilla and Cocos, Cedrus Deodara and Mirabilis Jalapa—no serious objection 
can arise. 


11. The second main head, of awkward and ambiguous names, is of Jess 
importance and frequency. Two or three examples may serve to illustrate this 
evil, which can generally be remedied with little difficulty, by the exercise of a 
moderate amount of taste or skill. One case may be cited from chemistry, where 
the prefix per is used before ‘iodic acid,’ the result being apparently ‘ periodic 
acid’! Here all that is requisite is a hyphen. The other instances are both 
genera of echinoderms, one the absurd and misleading name Euyaster, from the 
attempted union of ciye (exclamation) and aorfp; the other from dic (numeral) 
and dorf#p, in which Disaster was the unavoidable result! To mend matters, 
however, some unwise counsellor altered the ¢ to y, and the changeling appeared 
as Dysaster, with its etymology apparently quite remote. Either of these names 
could easily be modified into a respectable form, as any Greek scholar will readily 
see. 


111. The third class is that of names neither barbarous nor defective in 
construction, but spelled in a manner which obscures their true origin and 
meaning. The difficulty here arises mainly from two sources: (1) a mistaken 
idea of simplifying the words and abridging them; and (2) especially from the 
fallacious “ English pronunciation” of Latin and Greek, whereby our vowels 
are made to do duty for sounds that are wholly different in the original. 

The most marked instances of this defective spelling are found in the repre- 
sentation of classical diphthongs by English long vowels. Thus in geology, the 
adjective decvég enters into several generic and family names, as Deinotherium, 
Deinosuuria, etc.; and these words, in many good works, are spelled with our 
Jong 1, which never had that force in the original language, and should not be 
used to represent it. Aelike case is that of the genus of fossil reptiles termed 
Liodon (Aeiog-odot¢), and also the periods named Miocene and Pliocene; which 


* Professor Haldeman remarked, at the close of the paper, upon the extraordinary law- 
leseness that some naturalists had indulged in as to forming names. He referred especially 
to the fact that the so-called “ tom-cod*’ had been actually described as Gadus lomcodus— 
‘a name which some had supposed to be of Indian origin. Perhaps a yet more extreme 
case, if possible, was that of Mr. Say’s genus of beetles, Oblesva—a name that arove from 
the fact that, when the firat specimen of the new genus wae brought in t:: him, Mr. Say, 
in his enthusiasm, greeted it with the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, blese us""!! 
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are apt to be mispronounced ‘ Meeocene,’ etc., by students who come to study 
geology after being trained in a better system of classical pronunciation. 

It is a matter of surprise and regret that one of the ablest and most cultured 
of American scientists should have made the printed assertion that the ac of the 
Greeks always becomes e in English! This has occarred in a few thoroughly 
naturalized words, as ‘Egypt,’ ‘ether,’ etc.; but the working of the rule thus 
stated can best be judged by its application a few pages away in the same work 
of the same author. The great division comprising the Tertiary and recent 
rocks, is known as the Caenozoic Age (xa:véc-Sw4) ; but in this volume, accord 
ing to the above dictum, it is spelled Cenozoic, totally obscuring the whole 
derivation, and referring the word apparently to xevéc! One such aa is 
surely enough: ‘‘ex pede Herculem.” 

Various other points might be dwelt upon, but in such # paper only thie most 
promment ones could be even referred to, and the discussion must be of necessity 
very defective. The subject has received very little consideration, while it cer- 
tainly claims a great deal. Professor Dana, in his “Mineralogy” (1868), lays 
down an excellent series of rules for nomenclature in that department, and 
justly rejects all hybrid and blundcring names from the claim of priority. Only 
let such principles be extended into the other fields of science, and let men of 
culture unite to uphold and enfurce them, and we may hope for better things. 
. Meanwhile, it may be well that less should be said about the uselessness of ‘‘ dead 
languages’ in comparison with science, and that those who desire permanent 
fame in the latter, should inform themselves a little more in relation to the former. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., . 
Chairman of the Committee appointed in 1875 to take into consid- 
eration the whole matter of the Reform of English Spelling, pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee as follows: 


1. The true and sole office of alphabetic writing is, faithfully and intelligibly 
to represent spoken speech. So-called “ historical” orthography is only a conces- 
sion to the weakness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound should have its own unvarying 
sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alphabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an 
exhaustive analysis of the elements of utterance, and a representation of the 
nicest varieties of articulation; it may well leave room for the unavoidable play 
of individual and local pronunciation. 

4. An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its characters forms which should 
suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances should in some 
measure represent the similarities of the suunds, But for general practical use, 
there is no advantage in a system which aims to depict in detail the physical 
processes of utterance. 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to have, a perfect alphabet; and, in 
changing and amending the mode of writing of a Janguage already long written, 
regardl must necessarily be had to what is practically possible quite as much as 
to what is inherently desirable. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first step is to break down, by 
the combined influence of enlightened scholars and of practical educators, the 
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immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the established modes of spelling 
almost as constituting the language, as having a sacred character, as in themselves 
preferable to others. All agitation and all definite proposals of reform are to be 
welcomed so far as they work in this direction. 

7. Analtered orthography will be unavoidably offensive to those who are first 
called upon to use it; but any sensible and consistent new system will rapidly 
win the hearty preference of the mass of writers. — 

8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly established in use among the 
leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced: in adapting it to improved 
use for English, the efforts of scholars should be directed toward its use with 
uniformity and in conformity with other nations, 


On motion, the report of the Committee was accepted. 

At the request of the Executive Committee, Mr. E. Jones, of 
Liverpool, England, addressed the Association on the same subject. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling be continued 
for one year, with Professor F. A. March as Chairman. 


Professor W. C. Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., read a paper on “ The Alphabet, as a Means to an End.” 


The paper discussed the origin, character, and importance of the alphabet, and 
placed its importance very high on account of its effect upon literature and edu- 
cation, but ranked its character very low on account of, first, its being inadequate 
to represent the sounds of several languages, and the consequent difficulty of 
teaching the orthoepy of foreign languages; second, its inadequacy to the repre- 
sentation of all the English sounds; third, its consequent but excessive multipli- 
cation of the uses of the same letter, completely unsettling the powers of the 
alphabet; fourth, the great variety of ways of expressing the same sound, 
amounting in one case. to twenty-two; and fifth, its entire want of &ystem as 
well as significance. The alphabet might be creditable to Shem, but it does not 
answer our purposes, and it is a disgrace to our civilization to continue our 
patronage of it. It is the gift of barbarism to civilization, and in adapting it to 
our wants we have madc it ten-fold more barbarous than before. 


Mr. James W. Shearer, of Liberty Corner, N. J., read the last 
paper of the morning, on “ Phonetic Reform.” 


Isaac Pitman’s system of phoncgraphy, published first in 1837, showed the 
evident advantages of phonetic representation in printing our language. Since 
that time, the sentiment favorable to reform in English orthography has gradually 
made progress in both England and America. The phonotypic proposal of Mr. 
Pitman failed to meet with the public favor which was anticipated, not becarse 
of lack of beauty or perfection, but because the public mind was not yet prepared 
for it. More rapid progress has been made of late. Simultaneous action tend- 
ing in this direction has been taken in different quarters by teachers, philanthro- 
pists, publishers, and philologists. The stereotyped objection, that spelling reform 
would scriously interfere with the phiiological study of our language, has been 
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removed by the concurrent testimony to the contrary of leading philologists here 
and in England. Recently the name of Max Muller has been added to thuse of 
Whitney, March, Hadley, and Trumbull declaring such reform desirable, and the 
National Teachers’ Association, as well as this body, is already seriously consid- 
ering the question of phonetic reform. 

Is such a reform practicable? A writer in ‘The Galaxy” of July declares 
that it is not possible, even if desirable and tolerable. He forgets that language 
ig a growth, not governed by fixed laws like those of the Medes and Persians, 
but influenced in its growth and development by various causes. Public senti- 
ment and usage are omnipotent in determining the fluctuations of a language, 
and whatever is generally adopted becomes part of a language. However 
tmprobable certain changes may seem, it assumes the appearance of arrogance to 
declare them impossible. 

Nor must we fall into the opposite error that authority, however eminent, is 
omnipotent in language. It is one of the causes operating on its growth, and as 
’ such its influence must neither be overlooked nor overestimated. The great 
factor in spelling reform is public sentiment, and the true method of gaining it is 
that which moulds and guides this factor. Phonetic representation furnishes the 
key to the reform, and such a conformity of printed with spoken language as 
unites fully the advantages of both ear and eye in learning the language, is the 
end to be attained. The anomalies of our language are so great that any sudden 
change to a purely phonetic print would so materially change the appearance of 
the printed page as to seriously interfere with the ability to read the new print. 
A preparation is needed before such advance can be made. This preparation is 
the instilling of phonetic principles in such a way as to overcome prejudices 
which are deep-rooted and ofttimes more firmly fixed in proportion to the weak- 
ness or ignorance of the mind. To prepare the way for this reform, extremes 
are to be avoided, prejudices soothed, settled ideas recognized, and public 
sentiment satisfied by such an application of phonetics to the language, as teach- 
ing its principles without seriously interfering with the present appearance of 
words. Language appeals primarily to the ear, but since only five words in our 
language are spelled us they are pronounced, the eye is the organ now chiefly 
used in learning to read. Phonetic principles bring the ear to the aid of the eye, 
and make both prominent organs in instruction. By such an, application of 
phonetics to the alphabet and to the Janguage, its beauty and importance will 
soon be perceived, and the phonetic idea imbibed as a part of mental conviction 
will soon show itsclf in modes of thought, and work out in language itself the 
solution of the problem under the guidance of authority and associations such 
as this. 

The difficulties in the way of this reform are partly theoretical and partly 
practical. The theoretical difficulties lie chiefly in the disagreement even among 
leading scholars as to the proper pronunciation of words. Most words have now 
a fixed orthography, whilst differences exist in their pronunciation in different 
sections. Should a purely phonetic print be at once introduced, there is great 
danger that these differences would soon lead to dialects differing more than 
those of the ancient Greek. The true plan seems to be to accept the fact that 
our language is anomalous, and that the assistance necded to guide to a correct 
pronunciation must be simple and phonetic without interfering with present 
orthography. 
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The codperation of the National Teachers’ Association furnishes the field for 
the practical application of these principles in the school-room. Encourage all 
teachers to teach phonetically by the use of phonetic notation, or adaptation 
which preserves present orthography. Let this be supported by dictionaries and 
pronouncing-books printed in the same way. Thus in a generation or two 
prejudice will be overcome, and the public mind will learn to love phonetics, 
favor spelling reform, and under suitable guidance work out for itself the 
minutiae of the problem. 


A recess was then taken till 3 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. T. C. Murray, Secretary pro tempore, announced the election 
of new members: 


Mr. C. Osborne Ward, 486 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Professor Howard 
Osgood, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Auditors of the Treasurer’s Report reported that they found 
it correct; and it was, on motion, accepted. 

The Committee on the place and the time of the next meeting 
recommended that the next meeting be held at Baltimore, Md., on 
Tuesday, July 10th, 1877. 

On motion, the report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
recommendation therein contained was adopted. 

An invitation from the Mayor and Aldermen of Greenville, 
S. C., asking the Association to hold its next annual session at 
that place, having been referred to that Committee, the Committee 
recommended the passage of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we appreciate highly the kindness and courtesy of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city of Greenville, S. C., in inviting the Association to 
hold its next annual meeting in that place, and regret that the distance of 
Greenville from the residences of the large majority of our members, presents a 
serious obstacle to our acceptance of the invitation. 

Resolved, That we express to the Mayor and Aldermen of Greenville, S. C., 
our sincere thanks for their attention, and our gratification at the interest thus 
manifested in the progress of philological science. 


On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 
The Committee to nominate officers for the next year presented 
nominations as follow: 


For President—Professor S. S. Haldeman (University of Pennsylvania), Chick- 
ies, Penn. 

For Vice-Presidents—Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.; Professor J. B. Sewall, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
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American Philological Association. 


For Secretary and Curator—Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

For Tr:asurer—Mr. Charles J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For additional members of the F-xeculive Committee— 

Professor Fisk P. Brewer, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Professor Albert Ilarkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Professor W. G. Richardson, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively 
nominated. 


Dr. J. B. Bittinger, of Sewickly, Pa., read the first paper of the 
afternoon, on ‘What Shakespeare Knew of Horsemanship—a 
New Reading of Macbeth I. 7.” 


‘‘T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other.” 


This is the current text—it can hardly be called ‘‘ the received.” It has been 
amended from Hanmer’s time to the present, each succeeding commentator or 
critic discrediting his predecessor’s suggestions. The text as amended presents 
the following aspect : ; 

“‘T have no spur 

eT o prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which [oft] o’erleaps itself [its sell, its seat], 

And falls on the other [side, horse, the rider, the earth, theory, the bank].” 


These diverse and conflicting readings show the stress under which the com- 
mentators have lain. Of course it is the sense of the passage that is sought 
after. If Macbeth stopt with ‘other’ because he was done, or if he stopt because 
of the change of scene, what did he mean? or, what would he have said, if Lady. 
Macbeth had not broken off his sentence? The amended text shows what, 
according to the critics, he would have said but for the interruption. However, 
accepting any one of the readings, the question still remains: What did Shakes- 
peare mean ? 

In getting at this, the comments have been as diverse as the readings. All 
the commentators agree that the underlying figure is one of equestrianism ; and, 
with the exception of Steevens, Elwin, and Staunton, all agree that the pvint, 
from which the figure is viewed, is that of a person in the act of mounting, and 
in his eagerness, overleaping the saddle. This is their first mistake and it is fatal. 

What is the idea of the soliloquy? It is the conflict between will and desire, 
as it sways to and fro in the mind of the ambitious but irresolute Macbeth— 
ambitious to be king, but without the courage to enact his ambition ; 


“ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’;” 


courageous in thought, but a coward in act. Ambition made all seem easy, so 
long as he was under the spell of its first suggestion—nay, even practical, when 
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smarting under the chastisement of his wife’s tonzue; but no sooner is he alone, 
or confronted with the deed, than he whispers: “If weshould fail?’ Irresolution 
was his distinguishing characteristic. It was the essence of his will, so that no 
sooner does his wife take off her hand than he falls from his resolution. ‘Infirm 
of purpose!” is her fierce and final verdict of his character. 

Now by what aspect of the figure of equitation shall this vacillation be set 
before us? Is it by the image of one getting on his horse, as the commentators 
explain ; or of one mounted, and urging his steed towards the goal? The former 
might symbolize a single act of mind, but the case demands a figure that shall 
set forth a double, nay, a complex and conflicting state of motives. Morcover 
& person mounting clearly would not need any spurs either as instruments of or 
incitements to mounting. But granted that spurs were used by knights for 
stirrups or stimulants, Macbeth could not have mourned the lack of a spur, 
seeing that, as it was, his “‘vaulting ambition” carried him beyond the saddle. 

No; Shakespeare’s hero is already mounted, and eager for the goal; but he 
and his steed are not of one mind, and, for want of a spur, cannot be brought 
into harmony of action. To set forth the conflict between Macbeth’s ambition 
and his irresolution—whether this irresolution sprang from weakness, cowardice, 
or conscience—what so apt as the two-fold image of an eager horseman on a 
balking horse, the spurless rider leaning forward (vaulting) on his laggard 
steed? This was the poet’s metaphor. The age of chivalry was not yet past. 
Horsemanship was as common in Old England as husbandry, and Shakespeare 
knew it in all its details. His plays are filled with feats of equestrianism, and 
this figure, besides being most apposite, was right at hand. 


‘Pity like a new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air,” 


had just ridden across his pictured page, and in continuation of and consonance 
with this imagery, Macbeth sighs forth his repining : 


‘““T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition.” 


Manifestly we have here a figure of equitation. ‘Intent’ is the steed, ‘Ambi- 
tion’ is the rider. The rider has no spur to prick on his halting steed, while he 
himself is urged forward by strong desires. Rising in his stirrups, and [Anglice] 
bending over (‘vaulting’), he overleaps himself. 

The goal of Macbeth’s ‘intent’ is the assassination ; the goal of his ‘ambition’ 
is the throne. Macbeth must be a murderer before he can bea monarch. If 
the intent to murder halts, the desire to mount the throne will be futile. All 
this Macbeth knows and feels. He does not repine at any lack of ambition; 
that is in full force and action; it is o’erwrought: but over his purpose he 
mourns—that is infirm; over his courage—that needs ‘‘screwing to the 
sticking-place”; and go, like an eager rider on a sluggish steed, he o’erleaps 
himself, and ‘fulls on the withers,’ and so Shakespeare wrote. The conse- 
quence is not a catastrophe, it is even beneath the dignity of a failure—it is 8 
Jiasco, and this shade of thought is brought out by substituting ‘withers’ for 
‘other’. So long as he had not the courage to commit murder, ‘the hope 
wherein he dressed himself was drunk” and nothing but a maudlin ambition. 
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This reading seems to me to meet all the demands of the passage. ‘ Withers’ 
calls for no explanation, it explains itself. Whether copied by eye or ear, it was 
easy to mistake in sound or appearance ‘other’ for ‘withers.’ This reading 
dispenses with the many and conflicting readings suggested. It calls for no 
subsidiary adjustments of the text. It charges Shakespeare with no mixed, 
double, confused, or imperfect metaphors. It Jeaves his rhetoric and imagination 
unsuspect, brings the whole passage into harmony with itself, with the rest of the 
soliloquy, and with the character of Macbecth—too ambitious to be innocent in 
thought, too cowardly to be guilty in deed. His imagination sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of conscience, he is vacillating in purpose, irresolute in action, and 
querulous in speech. Thus he spake to himself, and so would I read: 


“‘T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itsclf 
And falls on the withers.” 


Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C., read a paper on “Section 262 of Demosthenes’ 
De Corona.” 


The author proposed the following translation for the passage under consid- 
eration : 

“ Having hired thyself to those actors, Simylos and Sokrates, nicknamed the 
‘heavy groaners,’ thou didst exhibit as a third-part actor, [thus] collecting figs 
and grapes and olives, just as a fruit-peddler, from other people’s fields, receiving 
from these [employers of thine] mure than [was received] from the exhibitions 
in which ye exhibited at the peril of your lives.” 


Professor C. H. Toy, of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Greenville, S. C., read a paper on ‘‘ Hebrew Etymology.” 


The object of this paper is to state the present position of Hebrew verbal 
etymology, especially the etymology of firm stems. The first step is to reduce 
triliterals to biliterals. It is commonly assumed, but is not absolutely proved, 
that the reduplicated and concave stems may be brought to the biliteral form ; 
the special considerations in their case are here left out of view, and the treat- 
ment of stems in general is discussed. ‘The search for primitive stems must be 
guided by certain general principles: (1) the original Shemitic form and mean- 
ing of a stem must be determined; (2) the laws of letter-interchange between 
Hebrew and other Shemitic dialects and within the bounds of Hebrew itself 
must be fixed; (3) there must be wide and careful comparison of the triliteral 
stems, in connection with the two processes above mentioned. 

Three methods of stem analysis have been attempted: (1) that based on the 
hypothesis of stems formed by composition of biliteral roots ; this method is so 
cumbrous and violent, and its results so arbitrary, that it is not entitled to he 
called scientific ; (2) the method of reduplication adopted by E. Meier, which 
also is quite arbitrary, and has been generally rejected by scholars; (3) the 
method by affixes, which has been resorted to by the more careful modern inves- 
tigators. But even in these last attempts there is wide diversity and great 
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uncertainty in the recults reached; there is little more than feeling after right 
methods. Much has been accomplished in the way of discarding unscientific 
processes, but from the almost complete formal identity of the various Shemitic 
dialects, a science of Shemitic or Hebrew etymology cannot exist till much more 
thorough etymological investigations have been made in each of these dialects. 


Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., 
read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Remarks on No. cccxxvu. of the Codex 
Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonum.” 


This document is a letter to King Edward the elder, giving the history of a 
title to five hides of land at Fonthill. Its difficulty and importance to the student 
of Anglo-Saxon law are such that Professor Henry Adams, of Harvard Univer. 
sity, who is printing some studies on the Anglo-Saxon laws, thought it worth 
while to obtain a photograph of the original manuscript, which is in the archives 
of the church at Canterbury. The photograph was shown to the Association, 
and an account of its history and contents was given, with some remarks on the 
handwriting, the spelling, and the grammatical forms. The words found in it, 
which do not appear in the dictionaries, were also mentioned and explained. 


Professor Frederick Stengel, of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, New York, read a paper on “The Historical Formation of 
the French Language.” 


When Grecks from Phocis founded Massilia about 600 B. C., the south coast 
of Gaul wus occupied by Iberians west from the Rhone to the Pyrenees, by 
Ligurians in the present Piedmont, Provence, and Dauphiny, and near the 
mouth of the Rhone, from Montpellier to Marscilles, by a mixed Iberian-Ligurian 
population. We find Ligurians also in the north-west of Gaul near the river 
Liger (Loire). 'Béarn, at the extreme north-east of the Pyrenees, has preserved 
the original Iberian language. In the isle of Corsica there are Iberian descend- 
ants, and the Sard may boast to be of the old Ligurian race, though without 
any trace of its language. 

The Celts invaded France from the north-east in the sixth century before 
Christ. At the end of the fourth century B.C., the Celtic was generally spoken 
in Gaul. : 

When Caesar finally subjugated Gaul, in 51 B.C., he found three distinct 
peoples: the Aquitanians in the south, mostly old Iberians; the Belgians in the 
north, a Celtic population mixed with Germans; and the Celts or Gauls in the 
centre. Latin was soon introduced and studied zealously. The Germanic 
invasion in the fifth century caused many changes in the already corrupted 
Latin, chiefly in the way of contraction, shortening, and aspirating. From this 
time to the tenth century, one Romanic language was spoken in France; 
Charlemagne recommended that the Gospel should be preached in that lan- 
guage. The people of the south called themselves Romans-Provenyaux, while 
those of the north took the name of Romans Wallons; the language of the 
former was called-the “Inngue d’oc,” and the latter the “langue d’oil” or 
“langue de oui.” This “langue d’ vil” became so highly cultivated that 
it decided the common literary language of France, but not without taking 
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numerous forms from the surrounding dialects—the Norman, the Picard, and 
the Burgundian. 

In the sixteenth century, the French language was fixed by corrections and 
rules, and the spelling was decided by etymology. In 1660, the “ Grammuire 
de Port Royal” struck the basis of agreement between writing and pronuncia- 
tion. In 1694 appeared the first dictionary of the Academy. In its third 
edition (1740) thousands of parasitic letters were suppressed without fear of 
effacing the iretymological origin. Of eighteen thousand words, about five 
thousand were modified. In 1856 the profound linguist, Francisque Michel, said 
with bitter mockery: ‘‘ By the progress the ‘argot’ makes in the mouth of the 
people and even among the fashionable classes, I do not despair that one day it 


will replace the French, which we are forgetting more and more.” 
S| 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale Colleg2, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on “ A Botanico-Philological Problem.” 


This was a discussion of the singular theory put forward by Mr. M. Miller (in 
the second volume of his Lectures on Language) as to the ‘‘ names for fir, oak, 
and beech;”’ namely, that the (postulated) change of meaning in Latin /fdgus 
and our beech from ‘oak’ (Greek ¢7yéc), and that in Latin quercus from ‘fir’ 
(O. G. foraha), are somehow a consequence of the supplanting of firs by oaks, 
and of oaks by beeches, which the peat-bogs of Denmark show to have taken 
place in that part of Europe. In contravention of this theory, the writer sought 
to show, in the first place, that such a botanical change could not by any possi- 
bility lead to such a linguistic one ; in the second place, that the kind and degree 
of accordance between the botanical and the linguistic facts was not what the 
theory demands, and that there is no practicable method of reconciling their dis- 
crepancies; and, in the third place, that in the regions where the changes of 
meaning had taken place there has been no succession of firs, oaks, and beeches, 
crowding out and supplanting one another: this last fact, if Mr. Miiller continues 
inaccessible to ocular proof, is demonstrable to him as linguist by the presence 
in all the languages concerned of words for ‘ fir’ and for ‘oak’ beside those for 
‘beech.’ Thetheory proposed lacks even the tolerable semblance of a foundation. 
The doubtful and apologetic way in which it was originally put forward does not 
relieve its author of responsibility for it—especially, as he has repeated it in 
edition after edition of his work, though its fallacies were exposed a dozen years 
ago; and as he now, in the fourth volume of his Chips, returns to and insists on 
it, and makes a vain show of answering the objections with which it has been 
refuted. 


Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Kaston, Penn., read 
a paper on “ What Acts are to be Attributed to the ‘ Faculty of 
Speech,’ and how far are they Instinctive ?” 


The acts of man in speech are not instinctive as being performed without 
movement of the will. Few acts of the lower orders of animals appear to be so, 
Birds build by instinct; but each straw is picked and placed after the manner 
of choice. Acts of man are called instinctive when they are prompted by an 
impulse prior to reasoning, definite and powerful enough to produce the acts in 
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all normal beings under normal conditions, and to modify the acts of normal 
beings in abnormal conditions. Man is fitted up with controllable impulses 
which guide his acts when reason is inactive, as it is in most men most of the 
time. 

A particular conception is taken to be the sign of a complex conception or of 
an external object, so as to take its place in thinking. These primary signs are 
necessary to reasoning. The impulse to make them docs not depend on expe- 
rience of their value, but is instinctive. It acts, however, on a free agent, who 
chooses his primary sign on grounds of reason, or the laws of association, or the 
suggestion of language. 

Hardly any free act is earlier than the use of the natural cries as vocal 
gestures to obtain satisfaction of wants. A little later, at the jabber age, chil- 
dren are instinctively moved to exercise and train the organs of articulation. 
They exhibit a constitutional predisposition to the complicated muscular habits 
used in articulation, so that the use of the vocal organs is learned with ease and 
certainty like the use of the eye. 

A connection is established between the conceptions of the sounds and the 
nerves of the specch organs such that we will to produce the sounds, and not to 
move the separate muscles. Persons who have no conceptions of sound can not 
spenk in the same way as other men. They are guided by the fecling of the 
muscles, which is a very imperfect and often painful guide. Deaf-mutes are thus 
prevented from exercising the complete acts of the faculty of speech. 

In acquiring specch from tradition the vocal sound is learned first, for the 
most part, and artificially associated with a primary sign, or the object for 
which it stands. As to originating words it is agreed that an instinctive 
connection is established between certain strong emotions and the vocal orgaus, 
producing laughter, groans, and the like; but it is usual to distinguish these 
from other states of mind, and especially to deny any connection between the 
intellect and the voice. It may however be said that conceptions of these emo- 
tions act instinctively on the vocal organs; and, further, that the distinction is 
based on no real separation: the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will, act 
together, especially in the young and unreflective mind. Terception of food, 
the joy of appetite, the desire of food, and the demand for it, are all mingled in 
such a mind, and the vocal gesture which expresses this state belongs to one as 
much as the other, and may be the root of a name for the fvod, or the desire, 
or the act. Comparatively unnoticed emotions naturally prompting utterance 
accompany many intellectual states. 

The desire to communicate seems to be instinctive. Man hears himself talk, 
and is society to himself. He muses, and accompanics his silent thought with 
conceptions of words, or even audible uttcrances, musical or other, talking for 
himeclf. 

When the faculty of speech has selected a primary sign of an object and a 
secondary vocal sign, and has so associated them that the sound goes with the 
thought without effort, and has established the muscular habits necessary to 
unreflective articulation of the sound, a word is born. Children often maka and 
use words for a long time without any one clse ever using them, or even undcr- 
standing them ; and so do philosophers. 

No additional action of the faculty of speech is necessary to give the word 
standing as a member of a national language: only the same action repeated by 
a number of persons. 
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Does the repetition of the same acts in the production of each of the words ina 
language account for the language? The Jaws of thought and voice Jead to the 
arrangement of words into sentences, and into compounds. There is instinctive 
guidance of the faculty of speech, which produces harmonies and unities never 
invented or intended among the words; a guidance to be explained from the 
laws of reason, and from the relations of the objects and choices of the faculty 
of speech. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., read a paper 
on ‘Names of the Sun and of Water, in some American 


Languages.” 


In the mythology of northern nations the Sun is the giver of light and warmth, 
the producer and vivifier: with the Moon are associated darkneyss, cold, and the 
destructive agencies of water. The Algonkin name for the sun is related to verbs 
signifying to warm, to ripen, to complete or perfect, to produce. The Indians of 
Canada, the Lake region, and the Atlantic seaboard, seldom had occasion to pray 
for rain. They believed—like the Chaldeans—that Water was “tho producing 
mother,” but the Water God appeared oftener as a destroyer than as a preserver 
_of men. On the sandy plains of the southwest and within the tropics, the Giver 
of Rain was held in higher regard—as the giver and sustainer of life. His office 
and attributes were given to the eldest and greatest and most beneficent of the 
gods. Even when Sun-worship had become the established religion of the empire 
of the Incas, it was the water-born Viracocha, “world animating,” the cloud 
gatherer, the possessor of the “thunder vase,”— and not the Sun—who was 
invoked as “‘Jord and master of the whole world.” 

In some Central American languages we find resemblances or coincidences 
that cannot be regarded as accidental, between names of the Sun and Water. 
For example, in two dialects of Southern Costa Rica, the Bri-bri and Cabecar 
(in Dr. W. M. Gabb’s vocabularies), we have: 


Bri-bri, dj, water, di-wo, sun, (st-wo, moon) 
Cabecar, di-kru, di, di-wo, . (torn ) 


Wo, in composition, denotes a round or roundish mass, or lump; di-wo is ‘round 
water’ or ‘Jump of water.’ The Chorotegan (“Dirian,” Squier,) of Nicaragua 
has nimbu ‘ water’ and nimbuyumbu ‘sea,’ numbu ‘sun,’ and nimbumbi “devil.” In 
the Lenca (Honduras): quash and uash ‘ water,’ gast, gashi, ‘sun.’ In the Otomi, 
of Mexico, dé, he, ‘water,’ hia-di ‘sun.’ In the Huastecan, tja ‘water,’ agquicha 
(= aqui-ija?) ‘sun.’ Further north, similar coincidences are observed in some 
of the Pueblo dialects of Arizona and New Mexico: e. g. Acoma, (sits, zitz, 
‘water,’ ozutz ‘sun’; Isleta, p’a ‘water,’ p’a-ida ‘moon,’ but tlor-ida ‘ rain,’ tor-ida 
‘sun.’ And again in the Witchita (Tawaihash) of the Pawnee group: kitche, 
kitsah, ‘water,’ kishaw ‘sun.’ 


Professor M. W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read the last paper of the session, on ‘Certain 
Influences of Accent in Latin Jambic Trimeters.”’ 
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On motion. it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Philological Association are hereby 
tendered to Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., of the University of the 
City of New York, and to those families who have so hospitably entertained us 
during the session; to the proprietors of the Ashland House for their special 
reduction of prices; also to the Trustees of the University of the City of New 
York, and those of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, for the use of their 
buildings on the present occasion. 


On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


American PurLotogicaL ASSOCIATION. 


I.—WNotes on certain Passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias 
of Plato. 


Br LEWIS R. PACKARD, 


HILLHOOSE PROFESSOK OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN YALE COLLEGE. 


PHAEDO. 


61c. All the editions within my reach, except Heindorf’s, 

have an interrogation point at the word Finvg. But the phrase 

contains no interrogative word, and there should he, therefore, 

if we do not use our exclamation point in a Greek text, a 

period or colon here. The sentence would then be translated 

‘< What a piece of advice this is, Sokrates, that you give to 
99 


Euenus: A similar case is found in 117 D: Oia, én, xoreire, 
& Javpacw, where my editions have a period. 


TLD. ote évavriov pév oie te Civ ro TeSvavae eivac; “Eywye. 
TiyveoSae dé & adAHAwy; Nai. ’EZ ovv rov Laevrog ri ro yeyvopevor ; 
Td reSvnxdc, Epn. ‘Ti dé, 4 8 Ge, ex rov Tedve@roc; "AvayKatoy, épn, 
dpodroyety Gre ro fav. 

In this there is an instance, apparently, of the use of the 
neuter participle with the article in the sense of an abstract 
noun, in which sense the infinitive is frequent. The participle 
in this use is sometimes thought to be found almost solely in 
Thucydides, among prose writers. It certainly is more common 
with him. Béohme in his note on THUC. I. 36 cites two instances 
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from Antiphon and one from Plato. In this passage we see 


it in rov Zéyro¢ and in ro reSvnxdc, Which seem to be substitutes . 


for rp 2qv and ré re9vavac of the first line quoted. In the next 
sentence after the quotation we have rév reSvewrwy, ra Cevra, and 
ot Cavrec, where the plural marks the change to the concrete 
sense. A still clearer example is in 72 B, where ro aveyeipeaSac 
occurs in correlation with rod caSevdorroc, which latter therefore 
plainly amounts to the same with rot ca9ebdev. This is the case 
quoted by Béhme. Another case is to be found in Rep. 462 E. 
Evog 8) waayovroc THY RONTwY Or~ovy, h rocaiTn ROALC Phoe EavTifc 
elvae ro wacyov, Where the context shows that 76 racyor does not 
mean “the suffering member,” but “ the fact of suffering.” 


18 a. fnretv o€ xpi) xai abroue per’ ddAnwy. 

It may be worth noting that airove here is in apposition 
with the object of énreiv, so that the sense would be: “‘ You must 
not only seek among others for such a man, but you must 
examine yourselves (ipdac airovc) with one another’s help to 
see if you have not the power.”” This depends upon the sense 
given to rovro roeiy in the next clause, towe yap av obd€ pgdiwe 
eYporre paddov ipwy duvapévovg rovro roceiv. Here rovro roeiv 
cannot refer to searching, for it’ does not appear that one 
could not do that as well as another, and there is no 
suggestion in the passage of getting any one else to search 
for them. But rovro roeiy means éxgdeay re év ipiv racdi—and 
thus Sokrates suggests to them that the banishment of the 
fear of death is what no one else can do for them, but they 
must do it for themselves, as he had done it for himself, by 
the cultivation of their higher reason. Stallbaum seems to 
regard atrovc as in apposition with the subject of Zyreir, by 
speaking of the latter verb as meaning investigare rem. But 
he gives no reason for this. Jowett’s translation agrees 
nearly with the view above suggested: “And you must not 
forget to seek for him among yourselves too; for he is 
nowhere more likely to be found.” 


19D. xai wept éxetva. 
Ast proposed to read here dozep instead of zepi. No edition 
I believe has ventured to follow him, yet the change would 
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be a very great improvement, and it may be confirmed by a 
similar confusion in Rep. 510 B, where the text of several 
MSS. followed by Stallbaum is dvev dv wepi éxeivo—but the best 
MS. (Par. A) has dvev dvwep éxeivo, which the Zirich editors 
and Hermann adopt. 


86 EB. # Evyywpeiy atrotc édy re Ooxwoe mporgoey, gay O€ ph, otrwc 
on vrepdcxeiv rou Adyov. 

The. singularity of this phrase is not, as Wagner seems to 
think, the omission of # before the second éay, but the use of 
éé, instead of #, as correlative to the # expressed. It may be 
appreciated by an illustration in English exactly like it, 
only in negative form. In Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
Hopeful says, at sight of the pillar of salt that was once Lot’s 
wife, ‘‘ What a mercy that neither thou, but especially I am 
not made myself this example!”’ 


89 C. adda Kai epe, Egy, Tov "IdAewy eapakadet, Ewe Ere PwC Eoriv. 

The commentators, so far as I see, all refer this last phrase, 
Zwo ire pa éoriv, to the fact that Sokrates was to drink the 
poison at sunset, and understand it therefore as meaning 
‘‘While my life lasts.’”’ .But is not that an unnecessary 
forcing of special meaning upon a general phrase? Sucha 
phrase, “ So long as it is day,” would of course be in common 
use, and would be applied to any day even without such a 
special event to mark its close. In this place it comes in as 
part of a playful reference to a supposed battle. Every 
sentence contains an allusion or metaphor. ‘ Let us cut off 
our hair in mourning for the argument, if it is slain and we 
cannot rescue or revive it. Rather let us vow, like the 
Argives, never to cut it off until we vanquish the opposing 
argument of Kebes and Simmias.” “ But,’ says Phaedo, 
‘two are too many for even Herakles, as the proverb says.” 
‘¢Call on me then,” answers Sokrates, “as your Iolaus, as 
long as it islight.”” The figure of a battle and the references 
to traditional battles suggest clearly the familiar idea of 
fighting until it is dark. That occurs repeatedly in the Iliad, 
and notably in the prayer of Aias (Il. xvii. 646 f.) for light 
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upon the conflict, even if they are doomed to death. Other 
cases where nearly this exact phrase occurs with reference to 
a contest are XEN. Cyr. 4. 2. 26;.PLut. Philop. ch. 14. This 
general idea seems more in harmony with the context than a 
special reference to the fact that Sokrates must die at sunset. 
This opinion seems confirmed by comparison of 107 a, where 
Kebes says: oix olda sig Gvriva ree &AAOv Katpoy avafsddAatro Hj TOY 
viv raporra, wept Ta@v rowvrwy PovAduEevoc HH Te Eiwety i} axovoat. 
Here Stallbaum says, guippe quod tempus est extremum, quo 
de talibus rebus disserere nubis liceat, and Wagner, “ As 
discussion on this point cannot be deferred to any later 
opportunity than the last day of our life.” One cannot help 
wondering at the words de talibus rebus and on this point, and 
asking on what other points discussion can be deferred beyond 
the last day of one’s life. In this passage such absurdity is 
unavoidable, as soon as the phrase ro» »uy rap.vra is referred 
to that day as the last of Sokrates’s life. The true view of 
the passage is that it is an entirely general remark. “ Such 
a subject as this of the immortality of the soul is one which 
is too important to be deferred and ought to take precedence 
of any other. The best time for discussing it is always the 
present time, whenever that may be, until it is settled.” 
Thus the clause ij rov viv xapéyvra is simply the needed com- 
pletion of aAdAov, as may be seen by changing the order in 
translating or paraphrasing. ‘I have nothing further to say, 
but if Simmias here or any other person present has, he had 
better say it, for 1 hardly know to what time other than the 
present moment one should defer discussion on such matters 
as these.”” There is no time like the present, in other words. 
If the sentence referred to Sokrates’s death we should have, 
instead of zepi riév rovovrwy, some phrase referring to him, as 
for instance ovy rovry r¢ giky. Then it would all hold together, 
but, as it is, the emphasis is on the character of the subject 
under discussion (epi rH» raovrwy) and no reference is made 
to the death of Sokrates. 

In these two passages then, 89 c and 107 a, it seems better 
not to find any special reference to the circumstances of the 
conversation. In maintaining this, 1 must not be thought to 
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suppose that the dialogue is not full of such references to the 
impending death of Sokrates (as for instance 61 &), which 
more than any other so slight element give it its singular 
charm. 


97 p. ex dé 6} rov Aoyou rovrov obdevy GAO oKOTELY TpoTHKEY 
avIpwry kat wept avrov éxeivou Kai epi roy dddwy. 

Wagner quotes from K. F. Hermann the statement that 
éxeivoc Sometimes stands for the reflexive pronoun—that is, 
where ordinary usage would require the latter. The remark 
does not seem to apply to this passage, for we cannot with 
any propriety put éavrov here after atrov, in the place of éxeivov. 
Plato might have used éavrov alone here, instead of atrou éxeivov, 
but the latter expression sets the man off rather more as a 
distinct object of contemplation, whereas éavrov would express 
only the identity of subject and object. In the phrase used, 
éxeivou i8 to be regarded as depending directly on epi, and 
avrov as the intensive pronoun in apposition with it. The 
same phrase occurs in Rep. 600 B: A€yerac yap, w¢ woAAN ree 
apédea epi abrov iy éx’ abrov éxeivov, Gre éZn. Here the phrase 
means “in the time of him himself,’ and there can be no 
thought of any reflexive idea about it. 


99 c. rhy 6€ Tov we vidv Te BEATIOTA ara TEDHvaL SUYapLY OT 
yur ketodar, Tavurny ovre Cyrovery ovre teva ovovrar Saipoviay isyur 
Eyety. ‘ 

Plato has been arguing that if one explains the universe as 
organized by a rational principle or element in it, the vote of 
Anaxagoras, he ought to hold himself bound to show in every 
instance that things are as they are because they are best so ; 
his idea seeming to be that this best possible condition is the 
only conceivable aim and end of rational action. Here at 
the close of his argument he speaks of those who have other 
explanations of the condition of things and ignore this one. 
The question of grammar in the sentence is whether row 
belongs tO reSyvac or to xeioSa. The interpreters generally 
say to xetoQa. Stallbaum, for instance, following Heindorf, 
puts the words in this order (in his note), rv dé divayuy rov 
odrw viv avra xeioSat, we oldy re BéATLoTA reSivac, Where of course 
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he understands éeri with otéy re and makes reS#vac depend on 
oldv ré gory. In that case we should regard the whole as an 
expanded form (possibly the original form, Hadley’s Grammar, 
664 a.) of what would ordinarily be expressed by rij» diva 
rov we /éArtora viv avra xeioSac. For such an expansion of the 
familiar phrase de SéArora, he might find a parallel in Rep. 
530 a. The only one, apparently, who differs from this view 
is Ast, who joins ros with reS#var, and suggests that the 
sentence would seem more natural to us if it were put thus, 
riy O€ rou... .reSivae Sivagey O¢ fv obrw viv Keira. This seems 
the simpler and more natural explanation, for which a few 
reasons may be given. The order of the words is plainly in 
favor of it. Any one at first sight would suppose that the 
whole genitive lay between ray and éovajur, and there seems 
to be no reason on the other theory for separating dvvayer so 
far from rqy and interrupting by it the genitive phrase row... 
xeiaSa. It may be added that aira would better go with the 
principal verb of the genitive phrase. Again, the common 
explanation leaves divaycy without anything to determine it, 
any expression of the effect produced by it, and obliges us to 
supply such an idea. Ast’s explanation finds this in otrw viv 
xeioSar, for the whole would be translated, “the power of the 
fact that things were once put in the best possible position 
(to secure) that they now remain so, this they neither look 
for nor,” etc. This explanation regards oirw viv xetoSa as 
depending on the active force of divauy, for which the 
following examples may be adduced: Rep. 433 B. 6 xaouw 
Exeivotc Ty dvvauey naptayer wore éyyevétoSar. Theaet. 156 a. ric 
Kevnoewe Ovo etn, TANSE: pev Arewpov Exarepor, Ovvajuy O€ TO peY Woretv 
éxov, ro d& macyeyv. Soph. 236 B. divaper de ct rig AGBoe ra 
Tnduxaira ixavec épav. But so familiar a fact as the dependence 
of an infinitive on a substantive needs no proof. These are 
only given as instances from Plato of such a use with the 
same noun as in the passage in Phaedo. 


101 B.  ixavoi yap bd copiag Spod xavra Kucévrec Sue dbvacSat 
avrol abroic apéoxecy. 

The commentators remark upon the strangeness of the 
expression ixavoi dvvacSa, “able to be able.” Hirschig, as 
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might be anticipated, brackets éivacSa. Ast and Stallbaum 
regard it as intended for irony. The latter defends the text 
by a quotation from Philo de Agricultura (ixavoi evar divacdat), 
and by others from writers as late or later, where oldc re is 
followed by dtvacSa. A somewhat similar redundancy occurs 
repeatedly in the Republic, e. g. 613 A. d¢ Gy mpodupetoSac EIéAy 
dixacog yiyvesSar, where xpoSvpeioSa is a stronger expression of 
the idea of éSé\n, But it seems remarkable that no one, 80 
far as I can learn, has ever supported the phrase in Phaedo 
by the almost identical one in an earlier author, Tuuc. 11. 48: 
Neyérw ovv... .rac airiag Goriwac vopiler rucatrnc peraBorjc ixavac 
elivat Ovvapiy é¢ TO peractioa oyety. Here dvvauy cyeiv is 
put for dvxacSa, but in other respects the expression is the 
same as that in the Phaedo, and there is perhaps some reason 
for regarding this passage too as ironical. It seems strange 
that neither passage has been used to illustrate the other. 


GORGIAS. 

453 C. ap’ obx Gy dcaiwe oe jpopny o ra xoia rev Lowy ypdgwr 
Kai FOV; 

The last two words of this sentence have given great 
trouble to all editors of the Gorgias. Some, as for instance 
Ast, defend the above reading by some unusual explanation 
of zov. Thompson, the last English editor, brackets the two 
words as hopeless. Others propose various changes—rec, ij, 
and zdcov, and even rov (2. €. rivoc, supplying vio éorev ). 
Stallbaum in his third edition mentions with decided approval, 
though he does not put it into his text, the conjecture oi ’oi, 
which came to him from two independent sources. Then the 
question reads: “Should I not have been justified in asking 
you, when you had said Zeuxis was a painter of living objects. 
what living objects he painted, and what ones he did not ?”’ 
This certainly is probable and falls in with the line of the 
argument better than the common text or any of the other 
conjectures. No good explanation can be given of his asking 
what living objects Zeuxis painted “and where,”’ or“ and how,” 
or “and for how much,” or, least of all, “and whose son he 
was.” But there is a suggestion made in President Woolsey’s 
edition (1842) of the Gorgias which seems to deserve more 
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attention than it has yet received. It was evidently original 
with him, as appears from his language. “I conjecture (that 
I likewise may contribute my mite) that the sentence origin- 
ally ended at ypapur. * * Next to ypagw» came * of, HOY, 
which was corrupted into TOY, and then «cai was added to 
bring ov into grammatical connection with the (rest of the) 
sentence. * * A similar corruption of # 0% into ov, in Rep. 
437 pb, is removed in modern editions.” The neatness of this 
suggestion and its complete success in meeting the difficulties 
will strike every one at first sight. It seems strange that it 
should have occurred to but one other scholar, Deuschle, who 
suggested it in his first edition (1859). In Cron’s Bearbeitung 
(1867) of Deuschle’s edition, the suggestion is omitted and 
the old text restored. Deuschle’s conception of the sentence 
and of the way in which the mistake in the reading arose is 
almost precisely like Woolsey’s, but he neither refers to any 
authority, nor speaks as if it was an idea of his own. The 
passages which he compares, 454 a, 479 &, resemble this, but 
not closely enough to justify the reading #} ov; In a review 
by Keck in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, 1861, the objection is made 
that after a question cxpecting an affirmative answer, dp’ vix 
ay «rd. “is it not?” it is at the least superfluous to ask “ or 
is it notso?’’ Deuschle had the same difficulty in mind and 
was moved by it to suggest whether ot« in the opening of the 
question should not be ovv. Still the objection seems to be 
entirely unfounded, as may be seen by translating the whole 
sentence here, with the reading # od; ‘Should I not have 
‘been justified in asking what living objects Zeuxis painted ? 
Or should I not?” Such a succession of questions in con- 
trasted form occurs repeatedly in. Plato. An instance just 
like this is found in Rep. 468 B, ro» dé aporetoarrd re Kai 
evcoKipioavra ov... oKel oot xpijvat oregarwSijvac; ov; * Don’t you 
think the brave man ought to be crowned ? or don’t you?” 


461 B.  # ote, dre Topyiag yoyxivdy coe py xpogopodoyijear rov 
pnropixoy dvépa pu) obyi Kal Ta dixuta Eid€vat, .. Kal tay py EAD ravra 
eidwe wap’ abroy, auvrog daber—. 

Much of the difficulty of this passage arises from the 
heaping up of negatives in it. A strict translation will show 
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this: “Ordo you think, because Gorgias was prevented by 
shame from (not) admitting that the rhetor does not know 
what justice is, and that, if a pupil came to him ignorant of 
this, he would not teach him —.”” What Gorgias had said 
was that the rhetor knows justice, and, if any one came 
ignorant of it to him to be taught rhetoric, he would teach 
him justice first. What Polus here maintains is that this was 
just the opposite of the real opinion of Gorgias, but that he 
was prevented by shame from expressing -his real opinion. 
Now the double negative su) ovy¢ is used here with the infini- 
tives eidévac and ddaéecv, because they depend upon a verb of 
negative mesning, pi) wpocopodcy#oat, meaning to deny, to 
which verb a negative is added by the use of yoyvr3n before 
it (Hadley’s Grammar, 847 a., Goodwin’s Modes and Tenses, 
95, 2, N.1,b.). In other words, the sentence is equivalent 
to ob« axnpyhdn ju) obyi sidévac cai ddatey, in which od« represents 
the effect of geyivSn, and aznpv4Sn is substituted for p) 
mpocopodoyjoa. In the next sentence we have riva ote giving 
the same negative effect which yoxi»3y here gives, araprhoeola 
used in place of y) tpogopodoyhoey, and then pa) obyé and the 
rest substantially as here. The only editor, so far as I see, 
who clearly recognizes the negative influence of ycxivSn is — 
Kratz (Stuttgart, 1864). It will appear plainly by supposing 
‘that word changed into an affirmative, for instance, évx49n or 
éréApnoe. No one, I think, will doubt that the sentence then 
would be dre Topytac érdApenoe uy rpocopodoyijoat Tov pytopiKoy avopa 
py wai ra Sikaca eidévac xrd., “ because Gorgias had the courage 
to deny that the rhetor knew,” having pf with eidévac instead 
of 2) obyé This seems overlooked by Stallbaum, who also 
erroneously supposes that airdc didaéeey depends on a verb of 
affirmative meaning to be supplied from ju) xpocopodoyiea. 
Now if this is done it will be necessary also to supply pA, 
from pa) obxi, with éddbear, as will appear from translating 
again with such an affirmative verb: ‘‘ Because Gorgias was 
prevented by shame from admitting that the rhetor does not 
know justice, and (from asserting) that he himself would not 
teach it to his ignorant pupil.” It is plain that the * not” 
before “teach’’ is necessary, for Gorgias said he would teach, 
3 
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being, as here alleged, ashamed to say that he would not. 
Now it is much better to make airoc ddaéev depend directly 
upon #4) mposopodoyjoa, as eidévae does, and then it gets its 
negative from py oxi, which belongs to both infinitives in the 
same way and for the same reason. What Gorgias said was, 
in effect, otde, cai, gay EX py eidwe, airoc Sdakw. Here that 
whole statement is put under the influence of ju) ody, because 
it all depends upon Hoyuvdn pt) xpoocopodoyjoa. If we translate 
into English and represent pa) tpocopodoyjoa by deny, then of 
course the negative, as translation of pu otiyi, disappears 
entirely from what follows, as the English idiom does not 
admit it. ‘‘ He was ashamed to deny that the rhetor knew 
what justice was, and that, if a pupil came to him without 
such knowledge, he himself would impart it.” 


471 D. «ar dpxac rév doywr, b Madde, Eywyé oe Ernveca, Gre prot 
doxeic Ev mpog THY PyToptKI|Y TETaLCEVE IAL, TOU CE dadéyerSat npeArnKevat. 

The editors generally remark upon 6é here as meaning 
“although,” translating: “At the opening of our talk I com- 
plimented you, Polus, because you seem to me to have been 
well trained in rhetoric, although you have neglected logic.” 
The reference is to 4418 D, where Sokrates says at first, Kadée 
yé, & Topyia, paiverac WdAo¢ wapecxevacSac cic Adyous, and then a 
little later, diAo¢ yap poe WwAog.. dre rv Kadoupérny pyropiKciy 
PGAAov peperernxer i} diadéyersac. Now the compliment is con- 
tained in the word «ade, which is separated by several 
remarks from the reference to his neglect of dialectics. The 
need of translating dé ‘although’ arises from the bringing the 
two together here, as being both included under éxyj»eca. How 
could Sokrates praise any one for neglecting that which was 
the business of his own life? But it is worthy of question 
whether Thompson, the latest English editor, is not right in 
. regarding this remark as purely ironical. After the descrip- 
tion which Sokrates has been giving of the character of 
rhetoric in his view, as a mere tricky art, not deserving the 
name of a science, corresponding to cookery as a pander to 
the whims and weaknesses of the mind, it is hardly to be 
supposed that he would praise any one for any degree of 
proficiency in it. In this view érjreca dues not mean serious 
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praise for skill in rhetoric, but ironical praise as for skill in 
cheating, and then he goes on to the next clause and in the 
same way praises the neglect of logic. Thus we may trans- 
late éé asusual by‘and.’ “I paid you aleft-handed compliment, 
Polus, for your skill in a base pursuit and ignorance of a noble 
science.” | 

A similar irony may have misled the editors in 486 c, where 
they generally make zepeovdaoSa and fv depend upon éSnxe, 
thus letting the same verb govern first a predicate adjective 
(xeipova Or Suvavevov) and then an infinitive. Is it not better 
to put these infinitives in the same construction with the 
preceding BonSetv and Exodoa, depending on dvvdpevov? Then 
Kallikles ironically describes the man of thought, in contrast 
with the man of affairs, as ‘“ having power to be plundered of 
all his property and to live as an outcast in his town.” 


506 D—507 a. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, as no edition that I have 
refers to it, how Plato makes Sokrates in this brief recapitu- 
lation of the previous dialogue represent the questions as 
coming, not from himself, but from another person, and the 
answers as in a sense forced from him. This appears in the 
first answer, to the question, ‘‘Are pleasure and good the 
same thing?’ ‘Not the same, as I and Kallikles have 
agreed.”’ Here the questioner would seem to be some third 
party, but just below, the answer, “It seems to me to be 
necessary, Kallikles,”’ implies that he, Kallikles, is asking 
the questions; and so at the end Sokrates pretends to concede 
the conclusion unwillingly as forced from him by stress of 
logic. Thus he is made to seem to abandon all effort to 
guide the opinion of Kallikles, but at the same time he foists 
his own belief upon him and represents him as the one who 
led others to the conclusion, so opposed to the character of 
the man, that the conquest of one’s self is the chief good. 


O11 D. thy KuPepynricny, i) ob povov rag Wuyac ower, GAG Kai Ta 
owpara kal ra ypipara. 

Here Yuxf is not contrasted with cepa, “soul and body,” as it 
is in 512 a, but means simply ‘life.2 Then, as Kratz point 
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out, the idea of life need not have been repeated in the next 
clause ; it would have been enough to have gone on, * Not 
only lives, but also possessions.” But the more emphatic 
phrase is chosen, especially as owpara «al yxpipara i8 a 
frequent combination in this sense. And all difficulty is 
removed from the passage by translating the «ai after aAAa, not 
by ‘also,’ as usual in such a place after ob pdvor, but by ‘both.’ 
Then the whole reads, * The art of navigation, which saves 
not only lives, but both lives and property.”” There would be 
no ambiguity in the Greek sentence as spoken or read, for a 
slight emphasis on that first «ai, with no pause at all after it, 
would show the above sense perfectly. 


512 a. Aoyilerac ovy Gre ow ei pév rig peyadore Kai aviarac 
yvoonpace KATA TO GHpa aurExduEvog pH azerviyn, ovTog per GSALd¢ 
éariy Sre ox améSave, .. ei O€ TIC Apa. .£v TH YuyXi] TOAAG vooHpara EXEC 
kal dviara, Toury O€ |:twréov EoTiv. 

Most of my editions (Ast, Stallbaum, Woolsey, Deuschle’s 
first, Thompson) say that oi« in this sentence belongs to the 
latter part only, to the clause rotry cé Bwréor éori, and that the 
prior clause is put in only for the contrast and in codrdinate 
form where other languages would make it subordinate. But 
others (Heindorf, Kratz, Cron’s Deuschle) say that oi« belongs 
to the whole, denying the truth of such a contrasted statement 
as is conveyed. by the two clauses together. It seems clear that 
this latter is the true view. The position of the ot suggests 
such a connection of it with all that follows, though it does 
not of course require it. But the idea to be expressed seems 
to require it. Plato does not mean to ascribe to his “ medita- 
tive skipper” (as Thompson calls him) the belief that the 
man whose body is incurably diseased would be happier if 
drowned at once. He sometimes hints at such an opinion 
himself (e. g. Rep. 410 a), but he is not so sanguine as to 
imagine such philosophy in every shipmaster in the Peiraeeus. 
He means that such a man with only ordinary common sense 
can see the contradiction and absurdity in supposing that that 
would be true of the man incurably sick in body but not of 
him incurably sick in soul. The thing denied by ot« is the 
coéxistence of the two following thoughts, which may be well 
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represented by translating oi« thus: “Jt 23 not the case that if,” 
etc. This may be seen more clearly in the similar sentence 
In 516 E: obkovy of ye ayaSoi jvioxoe Kar’ apyac pev obk tkrirrovaty 
éx Twv Levywy, ereday d€ Sepawevawor Tove immove Kal abroi apeivoug 
yévwrrac iyvioxo, ror’ éxnixrovoy. Here it is plainly impossible 
to take the first clause out from under the negative influence 
of ove in ovxovy. We cannot make the assertion, ‘ Good 
drivers are not thrown at the beginning,” and then go on, 
“‘but when they are more skilful, then are not thrown.” 
Plainly the negative goes with the whole: ‘ J¢ 7s not true that 
at the beginning they are not thrown, but after becoming more 
skilful are thrown.”? The thing denied in both these passages 
is the coéxistence of two conflicting things, not either of these 
things separately. This may be seen more clearly, perhaps, 
if in the second part of the sentence in 512 a, we substitute 
for the words Plato uses a simple repetition of the statement 
in the first part with the necessary negative. The whole would 
then read: AoyiZerac oby dre obk Ei péy Tig Anarote voohpace Kara TO 
TOMA TUVEXOMEVOS pu) aneTviyn, ovTog pEev ASALOc Eorey Sri oiK anéIave, 
ei O€ Tie Gpa amarote voonpaa Kara Thy Yuyiy cvvexopervog py aren viyn, 
ourog O€ ov GS Eorey Gre oix atéeSavey. Here it would be im pos- 
sible to join the oi« before ei wéy with this last clause, for there 
we have a negative already and the two would cancel, leaving 
the second conclusion the same with the first, ade éorev. ~But 
rovrpy Bwréoy éoriv is only an equivalent in sense for otk a3dtd¢ 
goriv drt oix axéSavev, and therefore to join the ov« before «i pév 
with it alone would have the same fatal effect upon the mean- 
ing. The difficulty or confusion has arisen from Plato’s using 
this affirmative form here (@wréor tori) instead of the negative 
form (ove a@9dwWe gore) suggested above. If he had used the 
latter, no one probably would have thought of joining the ov 
with it alone. The use of this affirmative form is also the 
reason for the opposition to it expressed in the next following 
WOrds: GAN’ older Gre ovK Gpecvor tar. Liv re poxSnpp. The sense of 
the whole is this: ‘“ He reflects that it is not the case that the 
man with diseased body would wish to die, while the man with 
diseased soul would wish to live, but he knows that the latter 
is not profited by living.” 








II.—On the Nominal Basis of the Hebrew Verb. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 


PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SENINARY. 


The object of this paper is to state what may be regarded 
as established concerning the Nominal Basis of the Hebrew 
Verb, to contribute something towards the solution of questions 
still undecided, and to inquire into the traces of nominal origin 
visible in the Syntax of the language. 

There are certain quasi-verbal forms in Hebrew and the 
related languages, that are manifestly nominal. Such are 
Hebrew yesh or ish (%: or Ux), Aramaic tthaz, ith, used as 
substantive verb, and the negatives Hebrew ayin (j'8), Arabic 
laisa, léta, Aramaic laith, léth. Yesh is found once (Prov. 
vill. 21) as a substantive in the sense of ‘substance,’ ovcia, 
and yeshka (Jw) may mean ‘ thy being or existence’ = ‘ thou 
art’: so ‘od (Ny) is a substantive, used adverbially, and acting 
as a verb when suffixes are attached to it; ‘odz ‘omed (121) ‘Ny’) 
‘my continuance is standing’ =‘I am still standing.’ Along 
with these may be probably put the so-called Arabic ‘* Verbs 
of wonder.”’ Of these the form that takes an accusative after 
it is usually explained as the. causative (Iv.) of the verb, e. g. 
ma ah.sanahu ‘how goodly he is!’ literally, ‘what has made 
him goodly?’ But the diminutive form of this expression, 
ma uhaisinahu ‘how very goodly he is!’ clearly points to a 
substantival conception of it, the sense being: ‘ What a beau- 
tifying of him!’ The other form also, ahsin 67.hi, commonly 
regarded as an imperative =‘ make him goodly!’ (2. e. ‘he is 
goodly’), is simply the noun, ‘ goodliness in him!’ It is not 
surprising that the accusative suffixes are attached to the first 
form, since the same construction is found with the Nomen 
Verbi; we may regard this form as an old Nomen Verbi, 
identical with the present third singular masculine perfect of 
the causal, but dating-from a time when the distinction between 
noun and verb did not exist. There are a few other Arabic 
forms which seem to point to a similar explanation. 
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The obviously Nominal Infinitive and Imperative may be 
passed by with a word. The former is in all respects treated 
as a simple substantive, taking suffixes freely, and also admit- 
ting variation of gender. The latter is peculiar only in that 
it has petrified certain affixes of gender and number, and 
these the same that appear in the verb, whence we may infer 
that at an early period the noun-forms divided themselves 
into two classes, of which one moved towards the fully devel- 
oped form of the noun proper, the other towards that of the 
verb proper. 

Coming, now, to the Perfect of the Simple Stem, the ground- 
form katab (kataba) is identical with the noun, and the inflection 
is purely nominal. The third person is without pronominal 
addition, probably because this was not needed for distinctness 
of reference after the other persons had been distinguished by 
such additions. The variations of gender and number are 
purely those of the noun: singular masculine kataba (Hebrew 
kdtab), feminine katabat (Hebrew kdtebd), plural masculine 
katabi (Hebrew kdtebi),°feminine katab.na (= katabdna, 
Aramaic ketabén, ketabd, comp. the imperfect ending dn), 
-dual masculine katabd, feminine katabtd (= katabatd). The 
second person has the pronominal affix, singular ta, tz, dual 
tumd, plural tum, tunna (Aramaic tin, tén, Hebrew tem, 
ten). The first person has singular tw (tz), plural na (nu). 
Here the general agreement between these affixes and the 
pronouns is too close to permit doubt of their identity, but a 
difficulty arises from the divergence of the initial letters of the 
two sets of forms, particularly when the Assyrian, Aethiopic, 
and Mehri dialects are taken into consideration. While the 
separate pronoun has ¢a in the second person, the noun has 
ka, and the Aethiopic has sa in the verb. On the other 
hand, while the separate first personal pronoun sounds anokz 
(Assyrian anaku), Arabic, Hebrew, Aramaic have tu or fz in 
the verb, and Assyrian and Aethiopic ku. What is the 
explanation of this seemingly arbitrary appearance of the ¢ 
and & letters? The simplest way of escaping the difficulty 
would be to suppose a phonetic interchange of the two, the 
existence of which, however, in Shemitic is unproved, and its 
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laws here unexplained. Or it might be supposed that the orig- 
inal full pronouns contained both the letters (as, for example, 
second person an.ta.ka), from which the various dialects 
selected such parts as they preferred. This somewhat cum- 
brous hypothesis might derive a seeming support from the 
Egyptian second person pronoun singular masculine ntek, 
Coptic entak, but this combination of ¢ and & is elsewhere 
. lacking in Egyptian, and there is no indication of its existence 
in Shemitic. There is proof, however, that the demonstrative 
stems ta, ha, sa, ka, na are freely employed in Shemitic in a 
very general way for defining objects, and it 1s in accordance 
with what we know of the history of language to suppose that 
they were originally employed without distinction of person, 
the language gradually settling down on certain forms for 
certain personal distinctions.* Before the breaking up of 
the primitive Shemitic people, and before or along with the 
origination of the compound forms (an.ta, etc.), the k-stem 
(used also in some particles) was appropriated to the nominal 
suffixes of the second person, and by some languages to the 
verb also, while other languages (governed by considerations 
not yet known) chose the ¢-form for the verbal subject-affix. - 
So in the first person, while nz or ¢ was generally taken for 
the suffix, by some tu (ti), by others Au was chosen for the 
subject-afix of the verb. This view is not without its diff- 
culties, since the reasons for the selection of one or another 
pronominal form are not given, but it seems open to fewer 
objections than any other. Not only in the simple stem but 
also in the derived stems the ground-forms are nouns, and 
most of them have their parallel forms in the substantives in 
common use. The principal varieties of stems are made by 
prefixing letters (a, ta, sa, na) or by doubling consonants or 
broadening vowels within the stem, and these modes of form- 
ation are all found among substantives, though the verb has 
developed a greater freedom in this respect than the noun, by 
reason of the greater variety of aspects exhibited by it. With 
the intensive or Pael we may compare the large class of nouns 
(usually denoting occupations) that double the middle stem- 


* Comp. Merx, Grammatica Syriaca, § 50. 
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letter; with the affective or Poel, the form of the active 
participle Qal; with the causal or Hiphil (Aphal) the inten- 
sive adjective used for comparative and superlative in Arabic; 
with Paiel, the Arabic diminutive ; and the prefixes ¢a, sa, na 
occur in the noun as well as in the verb. True, we cannot in 
all cases discover any close resemblance between the effects 
of these literal changes on the significations in noun and 
verb; but it is to be regarded as probable that these effects 
were at first very general and undefined, and only after a 
considerable time passed into the strict limits in which we 
now find them; moreover the verb-stems themselves show a 
somewhat wide range of meaning. 

The Nominal origin of the base of the Imperfect is indicated 
‘am general by the modal terminations wu, a, an, i (of which 
there remain in Hebrew only an in the cohortative and some 
suffix-forms, and traces of 7 in suffixes; as in the other Shemitic 
languages also, 7 has been generally dropped), which are 
identical with the case-endings of the noun. This identity is 
too exact to be explained as accidental, and the verb and the 
noun in their developed state differ from each other too much 
to allow the supposition of an imitation of one by the other. 
This remains true whether we can satisfactorily explain the 
modal significations of these terminations or not. On this 
point there is very general agreement. But there is great 
difference of opinion as to the origin of the existing forms. 
To begin with the third person. The old view that the prefix 
ya comes from the substantive verb hawa is now abandoned ; 
though this might explain the meaning of the imperfect, ya 
could not be gotten from wa, and moreover the Syriac prefix 
nm would be left unaccounted for. It is held by many that ya 
is from the third singular personal pronoun hu.wa. But 
similar objections lie against this view. There is no such 
masculine pronoun as ya, nor can this form be supposed to be 
a variation of wa, for, though Hebrew almost always changes 
initial w to y, this would not account for the appearance of y 
in Arabic, which finds no difficulty in an initial w; and, as 
above, we have here no explanation of the Syriac n. We are 
thus led to the supposition that the y (and so also the n of 
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Syriac) is a nominal formative, and the third person singular 
masculine of the imperfect a mere noun, precisely analogous 
in this respect to the corresponding person in the perfect. 
The nominal formation by prefixed y is not uncommon in the 
Shemitic languages. In Hebrew the majority of the examples 
are proper names, but there are not wanting common nouns, 
as yi8.har ‘oil,’ 7. e., ‘the shining (liquid).’ The proper names 
were originally appellatives, and are in many cases obviously 
not imperfects of a verb, but simple nouns. So, many names 
of places, as Yogbehah (nn2x) ‘height,’ or ‘high,’ Ydgur 
(ra2°) ‘ sojourning-place,’ the river Yabbog (ps) ‘ the gushing 
stream, Yiphtah (npa) ‘the open place.’ And, finding 
names that belong both to persons and to places, as Yiphtah 


and Ya'bes (733°), we are justified in regarding the personal — 


names also as true nouns, as Ya'agod (spy:) ‘trickster or 
supplanter,’ Yuda (Yehuda) ‘ praised,’ Yeroham ‘loved,’ 
Yezreel ‘ God’s sower,’ Yisrael ‘ God’s victory or prince.’ It 
is also noteworthy that these nouns agree both in form and 
meaning with the imperfects of derived stems (chiefly Hiphil 
and Hophial) as well as of the simple stem (Qal): Yoseph 
and Yabneh are identical with Hiphil of yasaph and bana, 
Yubal and Yudah with Hophal of yabal and yada; the 
natural and sufficient explanation of which is that the derived 
stems were nouns and received the prefix ya (yw) just as 
the simple stem did. Alongside of wasaph (Hebrew yasaph) 
‘increaser’ (crescens) was awsaph or hawsaph (Hebrew 
hosiph = hosaph, hoseph) ‘ causing to increase,’ whence ye.ho- 
seph = yoseph ‘increaser’; from hudah (Hophal of wadah, 
Hebrew yadah) came ye.hudah = yudah (laudatus). So con- 
crete nouns with prefix m (participles) follow the form of the 
derived stems, maktib, muktdb, etc.; and if the language had 


developed a verbal form from this noun (a makteb, maktabta, 


etc., ‘he is causing to write, thou art causing to write,’ etc.), 
we should have the true verb and the true noun standing 
alongside of one another, with the possibility of a free forma- 
tion and use of both, long after the original signification and 
force of the prefix had been forgotten. The same thing may 
be true of the prefix ya, and we may therefore hold ourselves 
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justified in regarding the base of the Hebrew imperfect as a 
noun, along with the proper nouns* and common nouns above 
cited. 

But besides this y, we find another preformative of the 
third singular masculine imperfect, the Syriac n (nektub = 
Hebrew yiktob = Arabic yaktubu), which cannot be from the 
substantive verb hawa, or from the personal pronoun huwa, 
but may be the element n (an) found in all the personal 
pronouns (Aramaic in.hu), which is a demonstrative, used 
also in nominal forms (taking the term demonstrative in 
a very general sense, without expressing an opinion as to 
the original form and meaning of the elements so desig- 
nated); nektub (for naktub) would then be just such a 
noun as yiktod (for yaktub). No more satisfactory account 
of this prefix has been proposed, though it may not be 
possible to define the original force of the na. The most 
obvious point of comparison is with the Shemitic reflexive 
with the same prefix (Niphal), of which the meaning is: 
She acted on himself,’ while the imperfect signifies: ‘he set 
himself to act, entered on acting,’ or, if we go back to the 
nominal form (in which the essential signification was doubtless 
already fixed), the Niphal nagtal =‘him killing,’ ‘one killing 


* Among thesc is to be put the Hebrew quadriliteral divine name ‘111’, which, 
like all other Shemitic names of the Deity, is to be regarded as an appellative. It is 
not easy, however, to fix its meaning. It stands almost alone; outside of Hebrew 
there is, as far as is now known, no divine name that resembles it. The Hebrew 
forms that come nearest to it are Yéshu' (j'1U°) and Yehu’ (Ni), made from the 
stems }'3Y and Ni by the prefix y2 = yd, and identical in form with the imper- 
fect Qal (as Wid" from Wi3); with N71 compare V1 for 1° (Yeho for Yaho) 
found as a component in proper names. The only vocalization that explains the 
forms of the quadriliteral given in the Old Testament is 1!1! Yahwe (from 
which yahu, yah, yeho easily came), made from ‘1)i1 by prefix °, and signifying 
‘being’ (Qal) or ‘causing being’ (Hiphil); the former was apparently the 
ancient Hebrew understanding of the name (Ex. iii. 14). As the stem hawa, 
though common in Aramaic and Arabic, is rare, almost obsolete in classic 
Hebrew (re-introduced at a later time by Aramaic influence), the name takes us 
back to an early time, perhaps before the separation of the Hebrew (Phenician- 
Canaanitish) from the parent stock. It was possibly an old Shemitic name, 
appropriated by the Hebrews in accordance with that higher conception of the 
Deity that seems to have belonged to them from the beginning, fixed as the 
national name by Moses (Ex. vi. 3), yielding at a later period (Ezra, Ecclesiastes) 
to the more generic term Elohim. 
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himself, the imperfect nagtul =‘ he killing,’ ‘ one proceeding 
to kill.” This makes the prefixes simple pronouns (not, 
however, signs of person), and is perhaps too general to be 
satisfactory; yet it is probable that these formatives were 
originally indefinite in meaning, and gradually settled into 
distinct shape, and it is possibly not accidental that the only 
Shemitic family that has no reflexive with prefix n» is that 
which uses » as prefix of the imperfect. The two may, 
however, have arisen independently of each other, and the 
decision of this question does not affect the supposition of a 
nominal formative », of which there are examples in Hebrew, 
as ne.sibba (11. Chr. x. 15) and perhaps Neballdt (Neh. xi. 34), 
and in Aramaic, as nebzzba (Dan. ii. 6). 

To this account of the third person masculine imperfect it 
is objected that the other persons must then be formed on it 
as base, and we should have ta.yaktulu, etc., from which 
taktulu could come only either by the falling out of y and the 
coalescence of the two vowels, which ought to produce @, or 
by the falling away of the syllable ya, which, it is said, is 
improbable. But the coalescence of two vowels does not 
always produce a long vowel, as is clear from such forms as 
kan.ta for kKawanta (from }:5); and the falling out of a syllable 
yt = ya seems actually to take place in the Biblical-Aramaic 
leheweh (7), if, as is probable, that is for leyeheweh. 
In the participle also (Hebrew maktithb==me.haktib, Arabic 
muktib = mu.aktib) there is a disappearance in the Arabic of 
an a without trace. However, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the following forms are all based on the third person 
- masculine; this is certainly not true of the third person 
feminine, and of the others it may be supposed that they are 
formed independently on the same base with the third person 
masculine. We come, then, to the other forms. 

The prefix ¢a of the third singular feminine ta.ktubu (¢ektob) 
is not a personal pronoun, for there is no feminine personal 
pronoun of this form. It may be the sign of the feminine, as 
in the noun and the perfect of the verb, or an independent 
nominal prefix. In spite of the plausibility of the former 
view, the analogy of the other persons seems to decide against 
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it. We could not say that it is impossible for a Shemitic noun 
to have the feminine sign prefixed (though there is no estab- 
lished case of such prefix), but it is obviously the method of 
the imperfect forms to affix the sign of gender, as in the 
second singular and third and second plural. If it be said 
that the feminine sign was prefixed because, if it had been 
affixed, there would have been no difference between perfect 
and imperfect, the answer is, that the analogy of the imperfect 
plural third feminine would lead us to expect not katab.at (it 
would, indeed, in any case be rather ketubat or kutb.at), but 
yaktubat (as yaktubna), without possibility of confusion with 
the perfect; and it is equally unsatisfactory to say that the 
feminine sign has been prefixed by imitation of the masculine 
third person, since the ya is not a sign of gender. Rather 
we have here an independent noun, made by prefix ta from 
the base ktubu. It is no doubt a serious difficulty in the way 
of this view that the nouns in common use made by this prefix 
are all masculine, except those that have the feminine at affixed, 
and it may be reasonably objected that we should at least expect 
the : at the end, as in the second person. But this difficulty 
seeins less formidable than those that attach to the other views 
above mentioned. It is possible to suppose that such a noun 
as taktubu, originating at a time when genders were not yet 
definitely marked, came to be used for a feminine in accord- 
ance with the same general movement that later fixed ¢ as a 
feminine termination. 

The preformatives of the first and second person singular 
agree in form and meaning with the corresponding personal 
pronouns: a appears in Arabic an.d (often an.a in poetry), 
Aethiopic an.a, Assyrian an.a.ku, Hebrew dno.ki; it is hardly 
from an, since there is no trace of an assimilation of ; ta in 
an.ta was a personal pronoun in the primitive Shemitic. It 
may be that these demonstrative elements were employed as 
prefixes before the personal significations were fixed, as in 
the perfect, and that they gradually acquired personal meaning 
as the separate pronouns were fixed. This would more easily 
accord with the fact that they are prefixed immediately to the 
base ktubu and not to yaktubu.. As the two second persons 
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were not distinguished by the prefix, the feminine received 
the affix 2 (with an added demonstrative » in Arabic ina, 
Aramaic in), the origin of which is not to be sought in 
Hebrew hv’, Arabic hi.ya or an.ti, since it equally needs 
explanation there; but rather we must suppose that, after 
usage had selected such a form as fi or ti from the coexisting 
hu, ha, hi or tu, ta, tt as feminine, the letter ¢ came to be 
identified with this gender (though not exclusively), and was 
employed to indicate it in the imperfect, where the prefix 
failed to make the necessary distinction. And since the 
prefix is ta and not ¢t, this indicates that the form ta.ktubu 
served at first equally for both genders, as in the Pentateuch 
the pronoun yn (Az) is both masculine and feminine. The 
mode of formation of the plural third person is somewhat 
different from that of the singular. The masculine, indeed, 
is simply the plural of the masculine singular (after the 
nominal formation), but the feminine, instead of being based 
on the singular feminine, is derived (except in Hebrew and 
Mehri) from a feminine of the masculine singular; for, from 
a comparison of the Assyrian (zktuba), the Aramaic (nek- 
tebon), and the Aethiopic (yektebd) it appears that the Arabic 
yaktub.na is for yaktubdna, the plural of a feminine singular 
yaktubat, of the existence of which, however, there is no other: 
trace. Yet the possibility of some such vanished form we 
must admit, in order to account for the existing plural 
feminine. Hebrew and Mehri are peculiar in having initial ¢ 
instead of y, (Hebrew tiktob.nd, Mehri tenhaén*), that is, in 
forming the plural feminine directly from the singular fem- 
inine, which is apparently a more regular process than that of 
the other dialects. It could be considered a doubling of the 
feminine sign only in case the singular taktubu were proved 
to be essentially feminine, the doubtfulness of which has been 
referred to above. The second person plural is made regu- 
larly by forming masculine and feminine plurals of the singular 
taktubu, on the prefix of which see above. The na of the first 
plural naktubu is the last part of the pronoun an.ah.na 
(Aethiopic nahna, Arabic nahnu, Hebrew anahnu), though it 














* H. von Maltzan, ZDMG, xxv. p. 201. 
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may have been employed at first in a merely general demon- 
strative sense. The dual presents nothing peculiar; its forms 
are the regular duals of the singulars yaktubu and taktubu. 
The base of the imperfect is monosyllabic (in contrast with 
the dissyllabic perfect base), the vowel standing usually under 
the second radical (as ktub), but sometimes in certain dialects 
(Aethiopic, Mehri) under the first (katb, where a helping 
vowel e or? is commonly introduced under the second radical). 
In this case Aethiopic has differentiated the base into two uses. 
The monosyllabic stem seems (from comparison of infinitive 
and imperative) to have been connected with an abstract 
signification, as the dissyllabic with the concrete, and from 
the union of this abstract base with the prefix results a 
concrete noun. We naturally inquire the origin of this base 
and prefix. As tothe base, it is better taken as an original 
substantive (as ktab = kath), rather than as a phonetic 
diminution of the longer form (katab or kataba) for easier 
pronunciation on the addition of the prefix. As far as wo 
know, the forms kath (=ktab) and katab existed side by side 
from the earliest times, and whether one came from the other 
or the two were parallel derivatives from some simpler form, 
cannot now be determined (the same remark is to be made 
of the Aphel aktab and similar perfects). More exactly, the 
imperfect base in the simple stem (Qal) appears under the 
forms ktub, ktib, ktab, in the differences of whose vowels it is 
not possible to make out any clear scheme of symbolism. Of 
our three forms the first is (in the imperfect) commonly 
transitive but sometimes intransitive, the second and third 
commonly intransitive, but sometimes transitive ; on the other 
hand, in the perfect the vowel-usage is nearly the reverse of 
this, katab being transitive and katib and katub intransitive. 
The attempt to discover symbolic meaning in the wu, 2, @ is 
rendered still more difficult by a reference to other verbal 
forms: the passive perfects are marked by a persistent wv in 
the first syllable (followed in Arabic by 7), but the passive 
participle in the simple stem has the same sequence of vowels 
as the imperfect active (maktib, yaktub), and in the derived 
stems is based on an a-form (mu.kaitab, etc.); a similar 
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apparently arbitrary use of the vowels exists in the nominal 
forms. It is not only difficult to fix any symbolism in the 
vowels, but also to discover any fixed force assigned them by 
usage. If it be said, for example, that the simplest vowel a 
was naturally employed in a transitive sense, and then as a 
matter of course in the perfect the intransitive sense assigned 
to the remaining vowels 7, u, which naturally appear also in 
the allied passive, it must be added that in the imperfect the 
use was nearly reversed, and we must conclude that the 
vowels occupicd an indifferent position in respect to the idea 
of action. It would be rash to say that there was never any 
distinction in meaning between the three vowels, but certainly 
the data for its determination, if it did exist, are not now at 
hand; we can only hold that from various forms originally 
standing side by side the different dialects have made various 
selections, and into them introduced certain euphonic changes, 
according to laws not yet discovered. 

The uncertainty of the origin of the prefix ya is seen in 
the diversity of the opinions held in relation to it. It appears 
under the forms ya, yu, ye (Hebrew Shewa), which are 
parallel with those of the participial preformative ma, mu, 
me; of these the third, however (ye), is simply a weakening 
of one of the other two. The second (yz) is found in Arabic 
throughout the passive and in the active of three of the derived 
stems (II., Ill., Iv.), and in Assyrian apparently in nearly the 
same set of stems. Of a difference of meaning between ya and 
yu there is no clear trace. The supposition that these vowels 
mark different personal relations (u the person speaking, a 
the person spoken of), in itself precarious, is useless here. 
The explanation of the vowel-difference may more reasonably 
be sought in dissimilation (ya being found in some w-bases, 
yu in some a-bases, but not regularly), or in analogy (the 
passive yu may be suggested by the passive perfect kutida). 
The force of the prefix ya was originally that of a simple 
demonstrative. On the supposition that its Assyrian form t 
is a weakening of an original a, it has been surmised that it 
was merely euphonic, introduced to facilitate the pronunciation 
of a word beginning with two consonants (ktub, and so Aphel 
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aktab for ktab), according to a not infrequent usage in the 
Shemitic languages; but, while the form of the Aphel might 
be thus explained, it would not be easy to account for the ya 
of the imperfect ; rather, a comparison of the modern Arabic 
tktub with the ancient yaktwbu indicates that the reverse is 
the case, the 7 is a weakening of ya. All the phonetic 
phenomena point to an original ya, as in the numerous exist- 
ing nouns made by this preformative. Some light may be 
thrown on its meaning by reference to the analogous preform- 
ative of the participle, ma. This preformative is found in 
numerous nouns designating the place or time or instrument 
(mi) of an action, in all which the meaning may be accounted 
for by regarding the ma (= mi) as indicating ‘ place’ (and 
so also perhaps the nominal mimation); it is natural, then, 
to look for the same meaning in the participial prefix, the 
‘ place’ being in this case an agent or object. Compare, for 
the general turn of thought, the Hebrew instrumental use of 
3. and the expression: ‘‘In Isaac will a seed be called to 
thee,” that is, Isaac, as the locus of the calling, is ‘ the person 
calling, the name-giver, the true Abrahamidae will be the 
Isaacidae (in distinction from the Ishmaelites). This view 
of the force of the ma does not prevent our carrying it farther 
back to a demonstrative identical with the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun. If, now, we look for the uses of the 
form ya in Shemitic, we find it employed to denote the 
genitive plural (the only plural form found in Hebrew, as 
sus.a.yt.k for susayak, Arabic dual rayulai.nt = rajula.yq.nt), 
and to form relative adjectives (as ‘tbri ‘a Hebrew,’ for 
‘abri.y.ya), in both which cases the force of the affix is 
‘pertaining to’. It is not improbable, then, that the noun 
yig.har (‘oil’) signifies ‘that which pertains to, belongs in 
the category of, is defined by shining,’ yzs hag (Isaac) ‘he 
who pertains to laughing,’ and the imperfect yaktubu would 
mean, ‘he who pertains to writing.’ Perhaps in this patro- 
nymic force of the ya lies the reason for its frequent use in 
proper names. The difference in meaning between participle 
with ma and noun with ya would then be that the former 
represents a thing as agent or object of an action, while the 
5 | 
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latter represents it as belonging to the category indicated by 
the base, a distinction which (as is often true of original 
etymological differences) amounts to little or nothing in 
actual use. Whether this account of ya be correct or not, it 
is plain that the imperfect form yaktubu belongs to the class 
of derivative nouns made by prefixes, and that no significance 
pertains to the position of the formative syllable that does 
not equally pertain to other prefix-forms, as, for example, in 
the participle. It is bare conjecture to say that, while in the 
perfect the postposition of the pronoun, keeping the substan- 
tive base prominent, emphasizes the action as complete, the 
preposition of the pronoun in the imperfect, giving it the 
prominent and the action the subordinate place, indicates the 
incomplete character of the latter. The preceding discussion 
of the ya leads us to deny its position a recognizable symbolic 
significance, and to seek the distinction in meaning between 
perfect and imperfect in differences imposed on them by usage. 
It is also impossible to determine the relative priority of 
perfect and imperfect from the form of their bases. Though 
the simple kataba may be older than the derivative yaktubu, it 
does not follow that a similar difference of age exists in the 
verb-forms that sprang from these. The attempt to fix the 
relation of age between these forms by calling the imperfect 
an ‘aorist,’ that is, an indefinite, must equally fail. It is 
really no more an aorist than the perfect; both are indefinite 
in their indication of time, their difference of signification 
and use has at bottom nothing to do with time, and the 
distinction between them must be sought elsewhere. 

The base of the perfect of the Shemitic verb is not an 
abstract, but a concrete noun. The analogy of many agglu- 
tinizing languages has been urged in proof of its abstract 
character, but such an argument avails little against facts of 
the Shemitic dialects themselves. On Shemitic ground ingen- 
ious arguments for the abstract character have been drawn 
from the difference in form between the pronominal affixes 
and the separate pronouns, and between the ordinary verb 
and the periphrastic Aramaean form, and from an Aethiopic 
infinitive construction. It is urged that the verbal affixes are 
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in the oblique case (the separate pronouns being nominatives), 
whence it is inferred that katab.ti= ‘(act of) killing of 
me,’ katab.ka (the Aethiopic being taken as the original) = 
‘killing of thee,’ etc. But this division of Shemitic personal- 
pronominal forms into nominative and oblique cases is without 
foundation. There is no evidence that such forms as ku, ki, 
ka with case-distinctions ever existed; it is evident that in 
the third person hu’, hem acted for all case-relations. In 
Hebrew, when the oblique pronoun is to be repeated emphat- 
ically, it is the separate form (as ’anz in the first person) that 
is used. The suffix-pronouns are fragments or components 
of the separate pronouns. The relation between the difficult 
t and k-forms has been discussed above, and, whatever conclu- 
sion we come to concerning their origin, we must hold that 
they are interchangeable and equivalent. So in the Aramaic 
periphrastic form, which is supposed to establish a case-differ- 
ence in the pronoun. The late kotel.no (= kdtil.na) ‘killing 
(am) I’ is indeed very different in appearance from the 
ordinary first person singular kitleth (=katal.tc), not because 
the no (for éno = an?) is nominative and the th (=t=4%#) is 
genitive, but because the latter (ordinary perfect first singu- 
lar) originated at a time when a first person pronoun t2 (=tw) 
was a living word in the language, while the former (the so- 
called periphrastic form) came into existence when ¢ had 
become petrified as verbal ending and éno was the only word 
that was felt to mean ‘I.’ The Aethiopic infinitive absolute 
(gabir) is adduced as an instance of the formation of a verb 
by the addition of suffixes to an abstract noun: thus gabir.o 
(literally ‘ making of him’) in connected discourse signifies 
‘when he makes.’ To make the statement complete, it should 
be added that this combination of abstract noun and pronoun 
produces not only a verb, but at the same time a conjunction 
—an extension of the argument that would probably be felt 
to be undesirable for the end proposed, but would point to the 
real nature of this construction: namely, this peculiar use 
of the Aethiopic infinitive differs very slightly from the 
ordinary use of the Hebrew infinitive absolute and infinitive 
construct, from the former in taking a suffix, from the 
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latter in not taking a preposition. It is attached to a verb to 
express some circumstance connected with the main action, and 
m the language of Indo-European Grammar would be termed 
an ‘abstract accusative absolute’ or ‘accusative of gencral 


reference’: samtvo dangada, literally ‘as to his hearing, he’ 


feared,’ =‘ when he heard, he feared.’ The infinitive does 
not step outside its legitimate nominal character, and there is 
no question here of the formation of a verb. The form of the 
perfect rather leads to the conclusion that it is a concrete 
noun. In the simple stem (Qal) it resembles the participle 
rather than the infinitive, and in Hebrew verbs middle E and 
0 is identical with the participle. If the above statement of 
the relation of the various forms of the personal pronouns be 
correct (ani and tz, ta and ka) the Aramaic periphrastic verb 
would point in the same direction. But apart from this, as 
the imperfect agrees in the form of its base with the abstract 
infinitive, so the perfect agrees with the concrete participle. 
Though there may have been at first such indefiniteness or 
freedom in the forms katad and ktad or kath that both might 
equally be concrete or abstract, in the present stage of the 
verb they have been somewhat distinctly differentiated, and 
have settled into their respective concrete and abstract signifi- 
cations. With the imperfect the case is different. It is not 
like the perfect a simple noun, but a derivative made by a 
prefix to an abstract base, whence there results a concrete 
noun. As has been above pointed out, each person of the 
imperfect is a separate compound, which is inflected as a 
simple noun, and each has the same concrete character as has 
been established for the third masculine singular, yaktubu. 
The form katabta, then, means literally ‘ writer (art) thou’ 
(=‘ thou writest’), and katada, in which no pronoun is expressed, 
came to be equivalent to ‘ writer (is) he’ (‘he writes’). The 
plurals katabu, katabén =‘writers’ masculine and feminine 
(where, as in third singular, it would be difficult to understand 
the abstract ‘acts of writing,’ or in third singular feminine 
katabat a ‘feminine act of writing’); in the first and second 
persons the pronoun is attached to the singular form, as 
katab.na, katab.tum, not, as in the Aramaic periphrastic forms 
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kotebi.nan, kotebi.tun, to the plural, and =‘ writer (are) we, 
ye, the simpler singular being preferred in the compound, 
unless the final vowels have fallen out, as in the second 
singular masculine, and the present forms stand for original 
katabi.na, katabi.tum, katabd.tunna, where the length of the 
vowel makes a difficulty. In the imperfect the plural third 
and second are made from the singular by the nominal plural 
terminations, but the first person has a separate prefix, since 
‘we’ is not the plural of ‘I,’ but ‘I and others.’ 

The traces of the nominal origin of the Shemitic verb are 
less obvious in the syntax than in the etymology, yet here 
also quite recognizable. The syntactical emphasizing of the 
noun-element in a language is an indication of the extent of 
its syntactical development, that is, of how far it has carried 
the differentiation of the idea of the verb, and how far the 
original nominal conception has lingered in the consciousness 
of the people. The verb—to define it according to the char- 
acter it has assumed or aims at in the most highly developed 
languages—is a complete fusion of action and subject into a 
conceptional unity, in which the merely relational modifications 
of the action (temporal, modal and others) are represented by 
corresponding formal modifications ; and the degree of verbal 
development will be felt in all those constructions in which 
these modifications come into play. The difference between 
different languages in this respect is one of degree rather than 
of essence; those that have the best elaborated verb yet show 
traces of its primitive nominal character, and it may be doubted 
whether there are any that fail entirely to distinguish between 
noun and verb. The Shemitic languages occupy an interme- 
diate position in this respect: they distinguish clearly between 
verb and noun, but they sometimes emphasize the nominal 
element of the verb, and a clear apprehension of such cases 
will facilitate our understanding of the syntax and therefore 
of the thought of these languages. 

First may be mentioned the frequent employment of the 
abstract noun (infinitive) where we should rather use the 
finite verb, a usage found in Indo-European languages, but 
more frequent in Hebrew and its cognate dialects. In curt 
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and intense discourse the infinitive absolute is employed 
instead of the finite verb where the subject of the affirmation 
is evident from the context (2 Kin. iv. 43), and in the ordinary 
intensive use of this infinitive, its close union with the verb 
is shown, for example, by the fact that in a negative assertion 
the negative stands before infinitive and verb. So the infini- 
tive construct is widely used with prepositions to express 
relations of purpose, contemporaneousness, etc., where the 
construction with conjunction and finite verb or with participle 
is more usual in the Indo-European family of languages. It 
is also noticeable that this infinitive often alternates with the 
finite verb in discourse, as in Isa. xxxviii. 9: “In his being 
sick and he recovered from his sickness*’ = ‘* When he had 
been sick and had recovered.” With those constructions 
compare that of the Aethiopic absolute infinitive referred to 
above. This striking approach of the infinitive and verb has 
led to the discussion of the question whether the Shemitic 
infinitive ever transcends the nominal character,* and some 
writers have preferred to designate the two forms of infinitive 
as nominal and verbal respectively.| But this usage rather 
indicates that the Shemitic idea of the verb lingered in the 
plane of the noun; it is not that the infinitive advances 
towards the verb, but that Hebrew and its sister tongues 
sometimes prefer to treat an action as merely substantive, 
where we prefer to consider it as blended with its subject into 
a unit of thought. The bearing of this usage on the deter- 
mination of the character (whether abstract or concrete) of 
the nominal base of the perfect has been touched on above in 
connection with the Aethiopic infinitive. The syntactical 
interchange of finite verb and infinitive might seem to point 
to an abstract form for the base of the perfect; it only points, 
however, to the possibility of such a form, and the facts above 
adduced show that historically the perfect has come from a 
participle and not from an infinitive. Add to this use of the 
infinitive the alternation of imperative and finite verb in 
discourse, the former appearing in sequence where we should 


* Koch’s Der Semitische Infinitiv. 
t Dillman’s Grammatik der Aethiopischen Sprache, p. 209. 
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use the latter: ‘“‘1 will bless thee and make thy name great, 
and be thou a blessing” (Gen. xii. 2). In these construc- 
tions the true sense of the language can be gotten only by 
treating infinitive and imperative in their proper character, 
not regarding them as improper substitutes for true verbs. 

The next fact to be noted is the comparative abundance of 
neuter verbs and the corresponding paucity of adjectives in 
Hebrew and the related dialects. A neuter verb is the attri- 
bution of a quality to a subject, and by the prominence given 
to the substantive base stands nearest to the noun and farthest 
from the fully developed verbal idea. The language has thus 
thrown its adjectival conceptions into a verbal shape, and has 
less need to isolate them. In the Indo-European languages 
even the verbs called neuter set forth an act inhering. in the 
subject (‘he sleeps’ means ‘he performs the act of sleeping,’ 
not ‘he is asleep’), and to express simple attribution of 
qualities they prefer to isolate adjective and substantive verb. 
But the Shemitic tongues make comparatively small use of 
the substantive verb, which is the highest generalization of 
the idea of relation; wherever it is possible they set subject 
and predicate side by side and leave the relation to be inferred 
from the juxtaposition. This is the ground of their frequent 
use of the personal pronoun to mark or rather to call atten- 
tion to relations, where in most grammars it is loosely and 
incorrectly said that the pronoun is used-for the substantive 
verb. Rather, the substantive verb is ignored, and the nom- 
inal elements of the phrase placed side by side, the reader or 
hearer being left to discover the relation from the general 
connection. The phrase: Dawid hw ham.melek (Joon win wt) 
is literally: ‘David, he the king,’ where the pronoun is 
anything but the copula. The paucity of adjectives and 
the infrequency of the substantive verb are thus correlative 
phenomena, and are both connected with the relative promi- 
nence given to the nominal idea. 

In a considerable number of cases the verb in Hebrew 
is treated in regimine as a noun, standing in a distinctly 
substantival way after the construct state and after a preposi- 
tion. A good instance of this occurs in the opening expression 
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of the Book of Genesis: be.réshith bara’ Elohim (x72 mw73 
pox), where, the noun reshith being in the construct state, 
the precise form is: é» apyy rou éroinaey 6 Sede, ‘in the beginning 
of God created,’ (=‘in the beginning of the time when God 
created’) with the verb dara’ ‘created’ in the syntactical posi- 
tion of a noun (the same construction in Hos.i.2). So in Isa. 
Ixv. 1: nirdashti le.lo’ shddlu (12xw 2195 snw393) ‘I am sought 
by they did not ask after me,’ where the phrase ‘ they did not 
ask’ is governed by a preposition. In these sentences we cannot 
well understand merely the omission of a relative pronoun, as 
no doubt occurs in some relational sentences; that is, the 
consciousness of the language did not here supply a relative 
pronoun, as we often do in English in such phrases as ‘the 
man I saw’ for ‘the man whom I saw.’ The Hebrew distinctly 
defines the word ‘ beginning’ by the word ‘created’; the dara’ 
still retained so much of its nominal character in the feeling of 
the people that it could stand where we should think a noun 
absolutely necessary. There is a syntactical gradation in these 
Hebrew relational phrases from the form with relative pronoun 
identical with our usage through the simpler omission of the 
relative to the sharply defined constructions above cited. But 
to regard these latter as merely consciously abridged phrases 
(they occur in prose as well as in poetry) is to measure Hebrew 
by our own standards, and to miss the statuesque nominal 
conception of these constructions. In the English sentence: 
“‘ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’,” there is a clear 
consciousness that the verbs are used out of their natural 
position, but there is no sign of this in the Hebrew phrases in 
question. 

Finally, the small development of temporal and modal forms 
in Hebrew may perhaps receive a partial explanation from the 
prominence of the nominal base of the verb. The Aramaic 
is the only one of the Shemitic dialects that has produced a 
tolerably clear distinction of time-forms; this came in part 
from its flexible and practical character (the Aramaeans were 
in ancient times the intermediaries between Shemitic and 
Indo-European culture), and partly, perhaps, from the influ- 
ence of foreign modes of thought; the Shemitic languages 
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generally have almost no time-forms proper. The form com- 
monly called the imperfect (by Bottcher the Fens) is in 
the present use of Hebrew more exactly au inchoative or 
ingressive, marking the entering on an action; but it probably 
goes back finally to the general notion of incompleteness. 
We must assume the existence in primitive Shemitic of at 
least germinal modal forms; but these partly died out in 
Hebrew (as similar forms have disappeared from English), 
partly from peculiar circumstances were specially developed 
only in Arabic and slightly in Aethiopic. Moreover, this 
modal growth took place only in the imperfect, because there 
alone the idea of incompleteness naturally connected itself 
with ideas of dependence, uncertainty, etc. May it, then, 
not be that the distinct consciousness of the nominal base of 
the verb, in Shemitic generally and particularly in Hebrew, 
led to the development of substantival rather than modal 
modifications of the verbal form—to the derived stems rather 
than to conjunctive and optative, to forms expressing degrees 
of completeness rather than to tenses? The derived stems all 
express modes of the performance of the action itself, intensive, 
causal, reflexive, but not modes of existence of the action; 
they pertain more naturally to the contemplation of the action 
as a substantive thing, they express actual modifications in it, 
while the mood proper indicates. changes, not in the act itself, 
but in the mode of conception of the speaker or writer. So 
also the distinction of completeness and its opposite is an 
objective quality of the action, while time is merely the sphere 
in which the action takes place. If such were the development 
of the Hebrew verb, it does not follow that all languages must 
have followed the same course. It is possible that some 
languages, emphasizing the nominal verb-base in some points, 
may in other points have wrought out the full idea of the verb 
more or less completely; each lunguage will have its own 
direction of growth, as for example, Sanskrit falls far behind 
Greek and Latin in its modal forms, and the Vedic subjunctive 
was not retained in the later period of the language. So among 
the Shemitic languages there are various differences in the lines 
of growth. Hebrew has worked out a system of sequence in 
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verb-forms that is as fixed and often as mechanical as its time- 
system is defective. The phenomena of sequence (which it 
is not our purpose here to discuss) grow out of the signification 
of the perfect and imperfect, and thus, if the above view be 
correct, out of the distinct consciousness that the Hebrew 
retained of the nominal origin of its verb. 


III.— On a Certain Apparently Pleonastic Use of sx. 


By FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CINUINNATI. 


In many expressions #¢ seems to be used superfluously, but 
this is notably so in we &ddAwe and ae érépwe, * otherwise.’ 
Grammarians explain the origin of these phrases as best they 
can, generally. regarding them as abbreviations of longer 
phrases containing a comparison. So Kiihner (Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik, vol. ii., p. 921) says that we &dAwe stands for 
otrwe we ado éoriv, ‘thus as something else is’; and similarly 
we erepwe. Kriiger speaks to much the same effect, and so does 
Klotz in his Devarius. Liddell and Scott consider the o& 
as used to “‘strengthen’”’ the positive; others have thought 
of the exclamatory we in this connection (‘oh, how differ- 
ently!’). In short, the whole matter is highly nebulous. 
Yet it is not hard to see what was probably the origin of 
these expressions, if only one is willing to look a little below 
the surface of things. ' 

The adverbs in -we are, as I suppose every one now knows, 
the old ablative singular. This case ended in Sanskrit in -at 
or -dt, in old Latin in éd or 6d (feminine dd), and in pre- 
Hellenic Greek in -wr. This final ¢-sound, as it could not 
maintain itself in Greek, was either dropped (as in ofrw, 3-ée), 
or changed to o (as in oirwe, copéic, dtxaiwe). Now these phrases 
we GAXwe, we érépwe, are, a8 I take it, nothing more or less than 
the ablatives of 6 ado, 6 zrepoc, petrified—if one may so express 
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it—into adverbs. This o¢ is not the ordinary wc, adverb of 
the relative éc, but is here the adverb of the article 6, and the 
two adverbial ablatives w and aAAwe agree together just as 
the genitives rod aAdAou, or the accusatives rov aor. ‘Oc dAdAwe, 
we érépwe meant originally ‘in the other manner,’ and so find 
a simple and rational explanation. For example, Dem. Cor. 
§ 85; gay re cari EXN, Xaptrog Tvyyave, Edy TE WE Erépwe, 
ryswpiac, If matters are in a good condition they meet with 
approval, if tn the opposite condition, punishment.” 

Just the same use of we lies even more clearly before us in 
we avrwc (written dcatrwe or separately wed atrwo). This is 
the ablative of 6 uiréc, and means ‘in the same manner,’ ‘ just. 
so.’ The recognition of this simple fact ought to give the 
form airwe its final quietus. This spelling was defended by 
Elmsley and others on the ground that the adverb came from 
ovroc, or rather from the feminine airy; and it still finds some 
adherents,even among such menas August Nauck. Supposing 
the adverb to come from ovroc, then what can we airwe mean ? 
Just as little as we otrwe, and that would be as bad as 6 oiroc.* 
But even aside from this, the idea of an airwe from otrec is 
untenable. In the first place, otroc has already its properly 
formed adverb in odrwe, and a separate adverb in -wc formed from 
the feminine would be a thing unheard of. Secondly, the forms 
of ovrog all require their first syllable to conform to the last 
in color, and an airwe (even if formed from the feminine) 
would be as impossible as a genitive plural rairw». The right 
derivation is certainly from airog, and the right spelling airue. 
The accent is thrown back ; this is an irregularity, of course, 


* Professor T. D. Seymour, since this paper was presented, has kindly called my 
attention to the following paragraph of Buttmann’s Lexil. vol. i., 18, 7: “ Nach 
dieser Schreibart [ac 0’ avrwe] wire also diese Form eine Haufung der Demonstra- 
tiva a und avrwe, welches kaum denkbar ist, so wenig als im adjectiven Sinn 6 ovro¢ 
oder 6¢ ovrog jemals den Begriff derselbe hatte. Aber eben aus dieser Erwagung 
ergibt sich von selbst, dass da im adjectiven Sinn gesagt wird 6 avrdc, das natiirliche 
Adverb davon &¢ avrae sein mitsste. Ich glaube es bedarf nur dieser Darlegung 
um gewiss zu machen dass dies der wahre Ursprung jener zasammengesetzten 
Partikel ist, da denn die ubliche Betonung und Behauchung in aoaitus, og J 
avtwe durch eine Verwirrung in dic Form avrwe entstanden sein muss.” I had 
entirely overlooked this passage, and did not remember that any one had ever 
suggested the (to me very obvious) connection between 6 avrdéc and woair we, 
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but not an unparalleled one. Bekker, it may be observed in 
passing, writes aira in Homer, in the phrase we & airée, on 
his own authority. 

It seems then clear that in these three formulae, wc airer, 
we GrAwe, we Ereowe, wc is the ablative of the article 6, and so 
differs in origin from the ordinary & from &c. Whether this 
could be carried still further, namely so as to cover expres- 
sions like we dAnOic, we érnripwe, dc Ariwc, I do not venture to - 
say. 

Only one point more. One might object that the ablative 
of the article ought, like the other oblique cases, to come 
from the ¢-stem (ro-), not the s-stem (6- = aa-), so that rac (or 
rather rac) would be the normal form, corresponding to ré, 
ry, rove Now as rwe (Bekker rac) already exists in Epic, a 
second adverb from the s-stem might be thought improbable. 
But the employment of the same s-stem for the ablative 
adverb is certain in other pronouns. “Ode is a compound of 
the article and de; and the adverb of é0c is d-é«, not ra-de. So 
ovroc, Which has a compound stem, made up of the article-stem 
along with another (vro-), has the adverb otrwc, not rotruc. 
Just so the simple 6 makes oc, alongside, it is true, of rec. 
‘Oc and rue exist side by side, like the nominatives plural oi 
and roi (both Homeric), and the Sanskrit locatives sa-smin 
and ta-smtw. 


IV.—On the Relation of Surd and Sonant. 


Bry W. D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


What is the real, the essential, difference between the 
members of such pairs of related mutes as p and 4, or of 
such pairs of related fricatives as f and v, or as 8 and z— 
this is one of the vexed questions of the modern science of 
phonetics. One may fairly say, of the modern science; for in 
the only ancient school of phonology that has any claim to be 
called scientific, the Hindu, the question would seem never to 
have arisen: the old grammarians of India were as accordant 
respecting it as their successors have been at variance.* For 
some time past there has seemed to be a decided tendency 
toward agreement, in the prevailing acceptance of the view 
that 6 and v and z, and their relatives in other like pairs, get 
their distinctive character from the circumstance that their 
utterance is accompanied by sonant vibrations of the vocal 
chords—that they are sonant, or intoned, or voiced, or 
phthongal, or by whatever other name we may choose to 
denote that property ; while the others are surd, or toneless, 
or breathed, or aphthongal, or anything else equivalent to this. 
But very recently there are signs of a reaction, of a cessation 
or reversal of the unitary movement; and this seems to render 
desirable a brief further discussion of the matter. 

One sattsfactory result of the investigations made has been 
to establish the fact of an actual difference between different 
communities as regards the mode of utterance of sounds 
written with the same signs and hence generally assumed to 
be identical, and to show that this difference is accountable 
for at least a part of the misunderstanding between phonetists 
of diverse nationality. It has come to be generally acknowl- 
edged, even by German students of phonology, that the 
English (and French, and other: it is not needful for the 











*The Sanskrit names for ‘surd’ and ‘sonant’ are ayhosha and ghoshavant, 
literally ‘toncless’ and ‘ possessing tone,’ respectively. 
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purposes of this inquiry that we determine how widely the 
mode of utterance referred to prevails) 6 and v are made to 
differ from their corresponding surds* by the accompaniment 
of tone or sonant vibration.{| And, on the other hand, 
phonetists to whom English is native have been made to see 
that in a large part of Germany, at least, there is no such 
distinction of sonancy and non-sonancy, but, instead of it, a 
difference in respect to force of utterance: the 6 and v and 
their like being weaker, and the p and f and their like being 
stronger. To those who do not admit these two premises, the 
present exposition is not directly addressed. We will take 
their truth as demonstrated, and proceed to occupy ourselves 
with the rautual relation and the comparative value of the two 
kinds of distinction thus defined: are they independent, or 
are they necessarily combined with one another? and. in the 
one case as in the other, does either of them furnish the 
superior and more characteristic element of discrimination ? 
We to whom the distinction truthfully expressed by the 
words surd and sonant is a native and familiar one need 
make no difficulty about conceding to the other party—skilled 
phonetic investigators as they are, and armed with instruments 











* The name surd is used for convenience’s sake, without intended prejudice to 
any other word that shall mean practically the same thing; only those terms 
need to be objected to which cither distinctly imply and suggest a wrong theory, 
or are, like flat and sharp, absurdly fanciful and meaningless. 


t Not that there are not atill some dissidents. Among such may be mentioned 
with respect and regret the recently deceased Professor Grassmann, who, in an 
article (Annalen der Physik und Chemie, N. S. i. 626) which must have been 
almost or quite the last that came from his pen, expresses himself thus: ‘ The 
soft explosives have been erroneously viewed as sonant utterances; an actual 
tone is never formed in them; for, if that were the case, one would necessarily 
be able to pruduce a melody with 4, for example, without adding a vowel: which 
is impossible.’ To this argument it is a full and sufficient reply that the asserted 
impossibility does not exist; the sonant accompaniment by which } is distin- 
guished from p is perfectly susceptible of variation of pitch, and hence a tune 
can be sung to 6 alone—not, of course, without a deyree of awkwardness and 
difficulty determined by the circumstances of the case, and exceeding that of 
performing the same task to a v as this exceels that to an / orn, or this that to 
& full vowel; the sonant element of the b can be maintained only till the cheeks 
are distended by the breath forced through the vibrating chords into the closed 
cavity of the mouth; and to finish the tune the breath must be returned to the 
lungs, or ‘swallowed,’ and used avain over and over, 
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which help to furnish the means of exact determination—that 
in the central and southern German 0b and v there is an utter 
absence of sonant vibration of the vocal chords. And we may 
do this the more readily, since (as will be more particularly 
noted further on) the German distinction is to our ears so 
different from our own that we hardly perceive it to exist 
at all. 

But there is also no reason why we, on our part, should not 
be acknowledged fully competent to determine whether into 
our distinction of p and 6, of f and v, and the rest, there 
enters any element of a difference in respect to force of 
utterance. Not a- few points in phonetics, indeed, are so 
obscure and subtle that we may question the right of any one 
to settle them authoritatively. But this is not one of them. 
There is no manner of difficulty in applying here a sufficient 
test. If we are able to utter each of the two sounds in any 
of these pairs with every desired degree of energy, without a 
shadow of detriment to its identity in the one case (for 
instance) as 5 and in the other as p—if we may in the same 
word, in two successive syllables or in the same syllable, utter 
a p that is less forcible than a 6, or vice versa, without 
exchanging or assimilating the two sounds, or at all defacing 
their distinction: then there is no good ground on which any 
one can claim that our p and 6 involve, along with their 
difference of sonancy, a difference also of force of utterance— 
so that the sonant mute is also properly to be called a “ soft” 
or “ weak”’ one. 

And that such is the case may be asserted in the most 
positive manner, and without any fear of successful contra- 
diction. To those who after the manner of English speakers 
make their 6 sonant and their p surd, it is of not the smallest 
consequence, as bearing on their full distinction and the 
unimpaired identity of both, whether either of them be strong 
or weak absolutely, or strong or soft relatively, as compared 
with the other. We may set our lips and drive out our 
intoned breath as violently as we will, and the product, if the 
contact be broken during the emission of the intonation, will 
be an unmistakable 6, with no suspicion of a p-character. 
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And, on the other hand, we may bring the lips into the 
gentlest possible contact, and part them so softly that the 
explosion is next to inaudible; and, if the intonation do not 
begin until the parting, the result will be a p, with no glim- 
mer of a claim to be called anything else. We may intensify 
the accent of beetle, strengthening the accented syllable and 
weakening the unaccented, to any extent, and it will not 
sound to us one particle more like peedle than in its ordinary 
utterance. Or (if the telling character of the illustration may 
be allowed to excuse its want of dignity ), the Englishman may 
utter his (asserted) pet exclamation of god-dam with all the 
explosive energy that he can put into it, in his mood of highest 
indignation and wrath, and it will not verge one perceptible 
particle toward cot-tam; the least change in that direction 
would be an infallible shibboleth, convicting the utterer of 
being no Englishman, but a masquerading “ Dutchman.” I 
may safely appeal to every native English speaker whether 
this is not so. And if it be so, it is not less futile to ascribe 
to the English surds and sonants a distinction of force than 
to ascribe to the German strong and weak sounds a distinction 
of sonancy. 

Of course, the question whether 5 essentially, or even at 
all, differs from p by an inferior degree of force of articulation 
is independent of the question whether 6 frequently, or usually, 
or regularly, comes in the history of phonetic changes of 
language from p by one of those processes to which we are 
accustomed to give the name of “ weakening.” Let us for the 
moment admit that it is so; that the 0 is historically a product 
of the ‘“‘ weakening”’ of p (the point will be further considered 
later). But that is quite a different thing from saying that 6 
is phonetically a weak p; that adding or subtracting energy 
of articulation will turn either of the two sounds into the 
other. Just so the f is a weakened successor of p in the 
history of sounds; growing, in a manner much more evident 
and undeniable, out of a relaxation of the contact which 
makes the p; but, once developed and taken cognizance of 
in the consciousness of the language-users as another sound 
than p, and not to be confounded with the latter, it acquires 
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an independent value, as an element having its own articu- 
lating position, just as the 5 has its characteristic resonance ; 
and it becomes, in its turn, capable of utterance with every 
degree of force, like the p: energy of expulsion does not 
‘remand it to the p-condition. And so, among the vowels, an 
2 is on a large scale product of the “ weakening” of ana; but, 
having won its own place and mode of articulation, it is not 
less tenacious of its identity than is the a: both are utterable 
with the same variety of force, and of pitch, while still 
remaining to all intents and purposes the same sound. The 
same thing is widely true among the constituents of our 
alphabet. Only the minority of our sounds are original, 
even within the cognizance of our imperfect science ; the rest. 
did not exist in the early Indo-European language, and have 
been developed out of the more original ones, in the phonetic 
history of its various branches. But in their present condition 
all are alike stable; there is not an element in our spoken 
system, vowel or consonant, which does not admit all the 
degrees of stress or emphasis, and all the degrees of pitch or 
modulation, that the most varied expression demands, without 
any detriment to its identity. 

This characteristic of our English spoken alphabet, however, 
need not belong equally to the alphabets of all languages. It 
is not impossible, in the first place, that differences of pitch 
and tone-inflection should be raised to the value of alphabetic 
distinctions, aids to the discrimination of meaning: they are, 
in fact, so raised in the Chinese and other monosyllabic 
tongues, whose scanty resources of expression are notably 
increased by them. In like manner it is possible that differ- 
ences of stress should be turned to account: and they appear 
to be so employed in a part of the Germanic dialects—just 
how widely, and whether at all outside of the Germanic 
branch, is not at present determined; nor is the question a 
practical one to us. But it would seem to be just as reasonable 
that a Chinese phonetist should attempt to trace his significant 
modulations of tone as inhering in our vowel-utterance and 
constituting an essential element in our connection of sound 
with sense, as that a German phonetist should claim to discorer 
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his native distinctions of force in our surds and sonants, as 
co-existing with the distinction of sonancy and being an element 
of a higher and more essential order. The two modes of 
distinction may be combined, but they are not mutually 
dependent; there is even no limit to the variety of their 
combination: either extreme of the one kind may go along 
with either extreme of the other; there is nothing to forbid 
the surd letter being habitually made weaker than its sonant 
correlative—whether there be actually in existence a lan- 
guage of such habit is a question of another kind. 

In truth, the difficulty of correlating the two kinds of distine- 
tion so as to make sonancy depend on a diminution of stress 
is tome insuperable. Sonancy is emphatically a plus element. 
It is the effect of a definite muscular action which is not nega- 
tive, but positive. It does not come in insidiously as the result 
of a relaxation, a letting-go of anything anywhere. It is only 
brought about by setting in action a separate piece of muscu- 
lar apparatus, which in surd utterance lies idle: the vocal 
chords have to be so adjusted and stretched that the air forced 
through them shall set them in vibration. A diminution of 
muscular effort, so far as this apparatus is concerned, tends to 
the reduction of the glottal aperture to the position of breath- 
ing, and so to the substitution of surd utterance for sonant. 
And that a falling-off of articulating energy in the oral organs 
should have any tendency to awaken a compensating activity 
in the larynx is what has yet to be demonstrated, or even made 
probable. It is indeed true that, the chords once narrowed to 
the sonant position, their closeness makes the column of 
expelled air a thinner one. Precisely how in the case of the 
mutes this is to be balanced against and combined with the 
complete closure at the mouth might not be easy to determine 
(even if its determination were a matter of consequence) ; but 
in the fricative pairs, as f and v, it may be allowed that the 
glottal closure thins the current that is seeking exit at the 
labial closure, and perhaps makes the expenditure of breath 
less in the v than in the f. And, so far as I can see, this fact 
and its analogue in the other pairs is in no small measure at 
the bottom of the whole misunderstanding as to the “strong”’ 
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and “weak ’’ character of the two classes of sounds. To raise 
it, however, from its subordinate position as a consequence to 
the rank of an independent clement in phonetic history is 
certainly a very grave error. For, in the first place, it is out 
of harmony with all that we know respecting the mode of 
action of the organs of utterance to regard them as ever 
finding out by experience that a waste of breath at the mouth 
can be diminished by a tension of the vocal chords, and so 
resorting to sonancy as an economical device. And, in the 
second place, the object does not appear to be one that is 
made any account of, or that is sought after. In the economy 
of speech, nothing is so cheap as breath. The mutes, for 
example, turn to fricatives, regardless of the breath that runs 
to waste through the opened organs. The s, kh, and so on, 
turn to hk, which, as singers well know, squanders breath 
faster than any other audible sound. 

So far as appears, then, there is no connection between a 
weakening process and the addition of tone to an expiration 
of breath made with a given position of the mouth-organs. 
There is no homology betwegn a sound which differs from p 
by a weaker articulating effort, and a sound that differs from 
p by sonant vibrations of the vocal chords during the labial 
closure. One of these two may, in the course of the phonetic 
history of a language, become a substitute for the other, but 
it is in no sense the same thing with the other. The English 
6 and the South-German 0 are so unlike that they have no goed 
right to be called by the same name and written by the same 
sign; if they are so called and written, it is only by one of 
those concessions to popular convenience of which the history 
of writing is full. That the popular ear does not apprehend 
the two distinctions as equivalent is abundantly shown by the 
fact that, to a native English speaker, a German in general is 
distinctively a man who cannot keep his p’s and 0’s apart: what 
the latter gives as a 6 does not seem to the former to be any 
such sound. English caricature is full of illustrations of 
this: it forms, for example, no small part of the fun of the 
Breitmann ballads. 

If, now, it can be shown that the Indo-European and the 
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Sanskrit-Greek-Latin 6 or d o1 g was not a sonant counterpart 
of the p or é or &, but rather a weakencd counterpart, then the 
South-German 0-sound has the real right to the name medi 
and the sign 6. But if the sonant utterance is the older and 
more original one, and the weaker utterance without sonancy 
a later and locally restricted substitute for it, then the name 
and sign belong properly to the English 6 alone, and not to 
the German, which ought rather to be called a weak p. 

- There is perhaps little in the above exposition which has 
not been said plainly enough before, and which would have 
any need to be repeated if contrary or dissenting views were 
not still widely prevalent and demanding to be opposed. And 
it may be found useful, as bearing on the general question in 
controversy, that we take up some statement and defense ot 
a dissenting view, and examine whether there be that in it 
which shall prove able to drive us off the ground we have 
taken. I choose for this purpose the manual of phonology 
recently published by Professor Sievers of Jena as introduction 
to a series of Indo-European grammars,* because the high value 
of the work as a whole makes it particularly worthy of attention, 
and also renders dangerous any crror on its part in reference 
to this particular point. Professor Sievers is far from holding 
the long-rooted and still too common error that sonancy and 
wéakness are virtually convertible terms, that the sonant 
letter of a pair is a weakened surd; on the contrary, he fully 
acknowledges the separateness, if not the entire independence, 
of the two modes of distinction. But he embroils the whole 
question, as it seems to me, by setting up a peculiar character 
of supcriority as belonging to the distinction of force; and 
so conducts his argument as to give not a little comfort and 
seeming support to the adherents of the old false doctrine. 
Indeed, if I did not feel that his exposition amounted to a 
partial revival and rehabilitation of that doctrine, I should 
hardly have undertaken a new discussion of the subject. 

- After describing the distinction of surd and sonant utterance, 
as shown both in mutes and in fricatives, Professor Sievers 


*Grundziige der Luutphysiologie, zur Einfihrung in das Studium der Lautlehre 
der indo-germanischen Sprachen, von Eduard Sievers. Leipzig, 1876. 
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proceeds to point out (p. 64) that the progress of phonetic 
observation has shown many languages and dialects—for 
example, those of Central and Southern Germany—to possess 
a distinction of tenuzs and media (mutes), without ever giving 
to the latter a sonant character; the same thing being true 
also of the sand z. Further, the fact cannot possibly escape 
recognition that an entirely similar (ganz dhnlicher) distinc- 
tion prevails among the liquids and nasals, which are, of 
course, always sonant. As examples of this last distinction, 
he cites the German words alle and Ahle, Amme and ahme, 
Amt and ahmé, in each of which pairs we are to understand 
that the second word exemplifies the weaker sound. Fortu- 
nately for us English speakers, who might otherwise be left in 
doubt whether our want of native familiarity with the German 
does not disqualify us for apprehending the true nature and 
value of this distinction, he goes on to bring up English 
examples of a wholly analogous (ganz analoger) difference: 
it is seen, he tells us, between the z-sounds of puzzle and 
measles, or between the zh-sounds of measure and glazier. 
All this, he concludes, lays upon us the necessity of setting 
up a superior principle of division other than and above that 
of the presence or absence of sonant tone. 

Now we may well enough admit that there is a difference 
in force of articulation between the z-sound of puzzle and that 
of measles—although there are very few, even of practised 
.phonetists, who have ever become aware of it, and not one in 
a hundred or a thousand of ordinary speakers can be made to 
perceive it, even when carefully pointed out to them. And 
there is no difficulty in noting the cause of it. The alleged 
weaker sound in the English words quoted (as also in the 
German ones) is preceded by a long vowel ; and a long vowel 
is by the nature of its utterance a diminuendo sound: * it begins 
stronger than it ends. The z of puzzle shares in the more 
energetic utterance of the short accented vowel which it 
follows; the z-sound of measles begins already to show the 
weaker utterance of the unaccented syllable to which it 
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* This was pointed out, for example, by Mr. H. Sweet, in a criticism in the 
London Academy for Sept. 30, 1876. 
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belongs. After all, however, the particular way in which the 
‘difference, such as it 1s, is brought about, is a matter of com- 
parative insignificance; the important points are: 1, that it 
is not a difference which attracts the notice of its speakers ; 
not one that has ever served, so far as we know, or that ever 
would serve, so far as we can judge, as the foundation of a 
distinction in writing; and 2, that it is liable to be exhibited 
by the surd sounds as well as by the sonant. There is 
precisely the same difference between the ssounds of bluster 
and oyster, or the sh-sounds of usher and nation. Or we may 
go into the mutes, and find it again between the sonants of 
babble and fable ; and equally between the surds of apple and 
maple. It is, in short, nothing more than one of the modes 
of exhibition of the capacity pointed out above as belonging 
to every phonetic constituent of a language like ours—the 
capacity of being pronounced with every grade of force, as 
with every variety of pitch, without detriment to its identity. 
There still remains the unassailable fact that the strengthened 
sonant of puzzle or babble is in no measure assimilated to a 
surd, and made liable to confusion with even the weakened 
surd of oyster or maple; the contrast of puzzle and oyster is 
not less absolute and unmistakable than that of measles and 
bluster. The presence or absence of sonancy is all that makes 
the difference to our apprehension ; increase or diminution of 
force has nothing to do with it. Possibly we, in our turn, 
may be called upon to acknowledge that to the South-German 
the difference of stress, being that which his ear is accustomed 
to note, is more conspicuous and important than that of sonancy ; 
whether this is actually the case, I do not know; if true, it 
would only be the other part of the demonstration that the two 
forms of distinction are wholly independent of one another, and 
combinable and appreciable according to the habit of speaker 
and hearer. How the circumstance that sonant mutes and 
fricatives, like sonant nasals and semi-vowels, are pronounce- 
able with varying force should compel us to find between 
sonant and surd mutes or fricatives a higher distinction than 
their respective surdness and sonancy, is by no means apparent ; 
on the contrary, the inference wears every aspect of being a 
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non-sequitur. But let us go on to see how and with what 
result the matter is followed up in the next paragraph. 

Our author proceeds there to mention an attempt made by 
Krauter to establish as the desired higher principle of division 
a, difference of quantity, the latter holding that the South- 
German so-called medie are briefer than the tenues. To this 
he objects that the length of a consonant is obviously nothing 
primary, but only a consequence of the degree of energy which 
is imparted to the expiration—‘ as then this latter is, taking 
everything together, the most primary conceivable factor (der 
denkbar primdrste Factor) in the whole process of sound- 
formation.’ I find it difficult to admit the justice of either 
part of this claim. In the first place, a more energetic conso- 
nant does not seem to be necessarily a longer one. But that 
is a point of only minor consequence. What is much more 
important is that 1 am wholly unable to see why strength of 
expiration is the factor of highest rank in utterance. I should 
have said, rather, that it is the factor of lowest rank; it is the 
one which may vary most with least effect upon the identity 
of any sound in the alphabet. If we are to establish a scale 
of rank among the elements that go to make up articulate 
sounds, we cannot well help giving the first place to the posi- 
tion of the articulating organs; here is (notwithstanding a 
certain degree of variableness) where the smallest change 
tells most upon the characterization of the sound. Next to 
it I should put the differentiation of the expelled current of 
breath as sonant or surd; the alteration which converts mere 
breath into resonant tone, modifying the very nature of the raw 
material converted by the will to the uses of speech, seems 
decidedly to excel in ‘ primariness’ the difference of a greater 
or less rush in the current of either sort; it is the difference 
which, in the closer or consonantal division of our alphabet, 
and of alphabets generally, produces results in the distinc- 
tion of sounds which are next in importance to those coming 
from change of position of the organs. Then would follow 
the quantity of a given utterance; this (often along with 
other attending modifications) makes the distinction of long 
and short vowels, which is a conspicuous clement in ‘the 
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phonetic structure of the majority of languages; among the 
consonants, it distinguishes the “double” from the single 
utterance. At the bottom of the list, and together, would be 
ranked variation of pitch and variation of force, because in 
most languages these are comparatively unessential elements, 
not standing upon the same plane with the rest, serving the 
uses of rhetorical effect rather than of significant distinction— 
doing so to no small extent even in those exceptional tongues 
which, like the South-German, have in certain cases given 
a significant value to force-distinctions, or which, like the 
‘Chinese, have given a like value to pitch-distinctions. I am 
at a loss to see on what possible grounds this order of impor- 
tance can be reversed. Professor Sievers says nothing in 
explanation or defense of the preference he gives to the most 
external and arbitrarily variable of the elements of utterance; 
his expression ‘conceivable’ (denkbar) seems to have no other 
value than a purely subjective one, signifying ‘ according to 
his way of thinking’; and we have a perfect right to think 
otherwise, if we can give good reasons for so doing. If his 
conception is the true one, then, for all that I can see, an 
accented a@ differs from an unaccented by a higher and more 
essential difference than that which separates an a from an e 
oro, and soon. Perhaps Professor Sievers may be able to 
give his view an interpretation which will save it from this 
reductio ad absurdum; but, with the best will, I am unable to 
discover how this should be done. With just as good reason, 
it seems to me, might a Chinaman claim that pitch be 
acknowledged the most primary element in utterance, and 
that hence an a of high tone be regarded as more essentially 
different from an a of low tone than an a from an e. 

Professor Sievers then proposes that the stronger and 
weaker utterances should be distinguished from one another 
as fortes and lenes. To this no reasonable person can object 
—provided, on the one hand, we are not called upon to hold 
that the distinction of fortis and lenis has something about it 
which is higher than that of surd and sonant; and provided, 
on the other hand, the names are not asserted to be applicable 
to the p and 6, and the other similar pairs, of languages like 
the English. 
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The question of nomenclature Professor Sievers goes on 
further to discuss. He refers first to the long contest as to 
the existence of surd media, and expresses his opinion that 
no harmony of view can be reached unless we throw over- 
board the old definitions, generally won by an d@ priort method. 
‘Whoever (he says) starts off, as Briicke does, with the asser 
tion that a media is only a mute with accompanying resonance, 
must of course declare everything a tenuis that lacks the ele- 
ment of tone. As a matter of fact, however, there are in 
existence languages, like the Swiss and many South-German 
dialects, which set over against a wholly unaspirated tenuzs 
a sound which is equivalent to a North-German media in all 
respects except in its lack of sonancy, and which, accordingly, 
justice and propriety require us to include likewise in the class 
of medic.’ The question in dispute is, in fact, partly a verbal 
one. Shall we apply the same name, media (or any other), 
to these two different classes of sounds, which by different 
languayes are set over against the normal tenuis? If we are 
to call the one kind of correlatives fortis and lenis, and the 
other kind surd and sonant (or something equivalent to this), 
it may be convenient to use for the two together some such 
terms as tenuis and media, which are in themselves tolerably 
insignificant, and may bear well enough this conventional 
application. Only we must do it with our eyes open, knowing 
and acknowledging that we are thus putting together under 
the name media two very different things, of which, if one is 
indeed what in old time had the appellation, the other certainly 
is not. If, on the other hand, Briucke, believing that the name’ 
did originally signify only one of the two things, refused to 
give it to the other also, it does not seem as if any one has 
the right to blame him. To one with an English speaker’s 
appreciation of the distinction of surd and sonant, the 
imputation of a violation of justice and propriety against 
those who will not allow the South-German lenis to be a 
media also, when it differs only in lacking the element of 
tone, will not seem very damaging. It is as if one were to 
complain of the unreasonableness of those who refuse the 
name of aspirata to the later Greek spirants ¢, 0, and x, 
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urging that these sounds still stand opposed to tenuis and 
media, like their historical predecessors, and only differ from 
the latter in lacking the element of mute closure. Every- 
thing depends on the alphabetic importance of the lacking 
element in each case; and to the element of sonancy it 
appears clearly that Professor Sievers is very far from doing 
justice. 

He himself proceeds in the immediate sequel to touch upon 
the other, the historical aspect of the question, as follows: 
‘So much as this may perhaps be granted to Briicke, that 
these non-sonant media, at least in the languages just named, 
have in only comparatively recent time been developed out of 
sonant ones, and that perhaps the less force of expiration or 
explosion of the medie in distinction from that of the tenues is, 
historically regarded, actually a secondary.consequence of the 
narrowing of the glottal aperture.’ But nevertheless, he is 
of opinion that as concerns the weak surd spirants the histor- 
ical progress may, likely enough, be shown to have been in 
just the opposite direction. And, at any rate, he concludes 
that a mode of distinction which in many languages does not 
exist at all, and which therefore for others can be only acci- 
dental, must by no means be raised to the rank of highest 
principle of division. Now this last is just the consideration 
which we should turn against our author’s undue exaltation 
of the value of force-distinctions. It is a poor rule, the saying 
goes, that does not work both ways. Professor Sievers uses 
it for his purpose thus: since there are languages in which the 
distinction of media from tenuis does not involve a difference 
in regard to sonancy, therefore this difference can only be 
regarded as one of secondary order. There is nothing to 
prevent our retorting thus: since in the great majority of 
known languages the distinction of media from tenuis does 
not involve a difference of force, therefore, @ fortiori, this 
difference is not one of primary value in the relations of the 
two classes of sounds. Variation of force is, indeed, an 
element in the utterance of all languages; but so is also 
variation of pitch; so is the distinction of surd and sonant 
expiration; so are a great many other things which do not 
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on that account rise to primary rank as characteristics of 
every sound in which they appear. Pitch and force, on the 
whole, serve only the rhetorical purposes of expression ; they 
help to add the emotional element to the intellectual, the 
individual and personal to the general and conventional ; their 
application to the other use is so rare as almost to deserve to 
be called sporadic, not merely “accidental”; and it seems very 
strange to find either of them set up as primary in the highest 
conceivable degree. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the principle that factors of 
utterance are to be ranked according to their universality one 
that is in any way calculated to command our assent. What 
is gained for phonology by setting up an absolute scale of 
superiorities and inferiorities by which phonetic elements shall 
be judged? Different languages have their own idiosyncrasies, 
and different classes of sounds their own susceptibilities. Each 
element is to be estimated according to the effects it produces 
in the languages which make use of it and the sounds into 
which it enters. The French nasalization of a vowel-sound 
is a rather unusual element; but it is very sharply character- 
istic where it shows itself. The South-African clicks* are 
yet more exceptional; but in the alphabetic sounds constituted 
or accompanied by them they are the dominant constituent. 
We have only to note once more, as a fact past all reach of 
successful question, that the media, the sonant letter of every 
class, in English and the other languages that are like English, 
is not in the least affected by changes of force, but admits as 
many degrees as a vowel, in order to see that all attempts to 
subordinate sonancy to force must break down helplessly. 
And if, as Professor Sievers acknowledges, there is good reason 
to believe that the distinction of the original Indo-European 
tongue was, as that of most of its descendants has continued 
to the present time, one of sonancy and its absence, for which 
the other is a recent substitute, a local usage, limited to a 


a a A 


* With regard to these sounds, I would point out in passing, Professor Sievers 
commits the error (p. 17) of defining them as made by drawing in the breath. 
In fact, clicks, like kisses, have nothing to do with the current of breath; they 
are made by mouth-action only, by suction. 
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part of one subdivision of one of the branches, then how useless 
the attempt to raise the latter to a first-rate position in the 
classification of sounds! If the historical aspect of the case 
can be reversed, let it be so, and we will modify our opinions 
accordingly as to the historical relation of the two modes of 
distinction. But even then their phonetical relation would 
remain what it is now: the sonant letter would be liable to 
the same varieties of force, as fortis or lenis, with the surd, 
having always its constant distinction from the surd in the 
vibrant tension of the vocal chords—along with whatever 
difference of expiration comes as a consequence of that 
tension, and of the accompanying reduction of the glottal 
aperture. 

After this examination of Professor Sievers’s view and of 
the arguments by which he supports it, I think we have the 
right to adhere to the position taken at the outset, that the 
distinction of sonancy is wholly independent of that of force, 
and to pronounce both useless and harmful any attempt to 
prove the superiority of the latter to the former. It is not 
only untrue that a sonant 6 is a weak p; itis also untrue that 
there is any element of weakness in the 6 which helps, and in 
a de haut en bas way, to make it different from the p. 

There is hardly an error, if there be even a single one, in 
the whole domain of phonetics, which has done more harm 
than the current misapprehension of the relation between 
surd and sonant. It has shown itself most conspicuously in 
the discussions of Germanic word-history, appearing ad nau- 
seam, for instance, in the innumerable attempts at explaining 
Grimm’s Law: every experimenter at that so fascinating and 
baffling task is wont to be sure of one element, at least—that 
he can turn a surd p into a sonant 5 by the simple process of 
‘‘ weakening”’; or vice versd. To ime, no theory which con- 
tains that element is worth a second serious look; it is wholly 
vitiated and worthless. But the same error runs more or less 
through the greater part of current Indo-European comparative 
philology ; and damages it in just that measure. 

That, in the history of phonetic changes, a surd more often 
becomes a sonant than a sonant a surd, and that a sonant is 
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more easily dropped altogether than a surd, are both doubtless 
true. For the former fact a sufficient reason can be easily 
given. The leading method by which the alterative forces act 
in phonetic history is assimilation; and the great preponder- 
ance of the sonant elements over the surd in continuous speech 
Cin Sanskrit, for example, more than three to one; in English 
nearly four to one) makes the process of conversion of surd 
to sonant the more frequent. In all the ordinary movements 
of utterance, a p becomes 6 when its position and the habits of 
its speakers favor the introduction into it of the element of 
sonancy ; and the 6 is just as ready to become p in the oppo- 
site case; but the former conjuncture occurs oftener than the 
latter. It is no weakening process that turns the English 
inflectional sign s (of plural in nouns, or of third singular in 
verbs) into z in heads and eggs and rubs; and itis just as far 
from being a strengthening process that turns the English 
preterit-ending d@ into t in dropped and flocked, in wished and 
puffed, and their like. 

As regards the other point, the inferior persistency of the 
sonant consonant, I will not at present pretend to offer an 
explanation of it. If it be true that in the general history of 
speech the sonant alone practically exhibits a tendency to sink, 
as in German, to the position of weaker utterance—that is, 
of a surd dents—then the two facts may possibly hang together. 
But the actuality of the suggested relation is not to be assumed 
- asa matter of course. Since the sonant is capable of energetic 
utterance, and the surd of weakened utterance, without dam- 
age to their identity gthere appears to be no reason in the nature 
of things why, in the practice of another people than the South- 
Germans, the surd mute should not sink into the condition of 
a lenis. To points like these the attention of investigators 
may be directed with the hope of valuable result; no such 
result is within reach so long as it is held that changes in the 
force of utterance will have as their natural effect interchanges 
of surd and sonant. 
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PROFESSOR IN THE UNITBD STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON. 


Some time ago,* I made an examination of my own vocab- 
ulary, in order to see how many words were at one’s command 
in ordinary speaking and writing. 

I desired to do this, as I was sure that the ordinary state- 
ment that “the vocabulary of an intelligent adult is about 
ten thousand words”? was quite inaccurate. 

This I supposed to be the case because ten thousand technical 
words is by no means a large vocabulary for a specialist in 
many branches of science. A chemist, a geologist, a botanist, 
a zoologist, has frequently command of many thousand mere 
names, which if added to the vocabulary which he possesses 
in common with unprofessional persons of his own rank in 
life, will bring the sum total of the words at his command up 
to a very high figure. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I defined a word to be a symbol 
occurring in capital letters in Wesster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, edition of 1852. By an approximate method I found that 
my own vocabulary was thirty-three thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six words, with a probable error of not more than 
one per cent. Allowing a probable error of even two per cent., 
my own vocabulary would then be comprised between the limits 
of thirty-four thousand one hundred and twenty-five words and 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred and eighty.seven words. 
I am confident this is not too large, for the following reasons: 

1. The method of obtaining this number, though necessa- 
rily approximate, is tolerably accurate, and the limits of error 
to fear are ample. 

2. My own process was repeated, in part, by Mr. FarQUuHAR 
of the Patent Office, independently of me, in the most careful 
manner, and with the result of finding a still larger vocabulary 
than my own. 


* Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 1875, Appendix VI., 
and Proceedings American Philological Association, 1875, p. 4. 
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38. The same work was done independently by Professor 
Eastman, of the Observatory, with a like result. 

4. Dr. Gray, of Harvard College, and Professor THEODORE 
GILL, of the Smithsonian Institution, have informed me that 
their own merely technical vocabularies comprise a very large 
fraction indeed of thirty thousand words, and hence it appears 
that the limit of ten thousand words is exceeded in some cases 
by technical words alone. 

5. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was completed before 
A. D. 1100, actually contains no less than eleven thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen words, which were all in use 
before this date; and while some of these are now obsolete, it 
is little less than certain that the succeeding seven hundred 
years has at least doubled the number of words in daily use by 
intelligent men. The mere introduction of the telegraph has 
added scores of words to ordinary vocabularies and steam has 
added hundreds. 

For these reasons, and because of other partial trials, 1 
have great confidence in repeating my previous conclusion, 
viz.: that twenty-five thousand words and over is by no means 
an unusual vocabulary for persons of average intelligence and 
education. 

While I am myself satisfied of the correctness of this result, 
and while I am also satisfied that an examination of the subject 
by any competent person will lead to the same results, I 
still desired to carry this research a little further, as I had 
opportunity. It is plainly a matter of great difficulty to form 
a concordance to the published works of any writer, and the 
purpose in hand is perhaps not sufficiently important to justify 
the expense of time and labor. 

It is, however, possible to determine the actual vocabularies 
of children while they are yet young, with great precision. 
This I have done in two cases, which are herewith presented, 
and I am able by the courtesy of a friend in England to give 
the same data in another case. In all these cases only words 
are included which were actually wsed during the twenty-fourth 
month of the child’s life. The most rigid system of exclusion 
of all doubtful words has been followed. For example, there 
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are few children who are not familiar with many nursery 
rhymes, but in the cases presented, no word of such rhymes 
is included in the vocabulary unless it was independently and 
separately used, in the same way with the words of daily and 
common use. In the first two cases the words so excluded 
are above 500 in number. Again, the names of objects repre- 
sented in pictures which were known and frequently repeated, 
are omitted unless they were often spontaneously used or 
applied to living objects as well. 1 desire to emphasize the 
rigor with which words at all doubtful were excluded. I may 
give still another example of it. In descending or ascending 
stairs their number was frequently and intelligently counted 
in order from one to fourteen: yet I have only included such 
numbers as were separately and independently employed. 

I have presented the lists of words in the order of their 
initial letters, as 1 at first believed (and now am certain) that 
the ease or difficulty of pronouncing a word largely deter- 
mines its early or late adoption, it being all the while entirely 
comprehended. Under each initial letter I have divided the 
words used into several classes: 1. nouns, etc.; 2. verbs, 
etc.; 3. adjectives, etc.; 4. adverbs, etc. ; 5. all other words. 
This was done because I supposed that I should meet with 
more nowns than verbs, more adjectives than adverbs, and 
that this inequality would be great according to the varying 
complexity of the idea. Thus, the idea of a modified action, 
as ‘walking easily” is far more complex than that of a 
modified substance, as “red clay.” I expected then to find 
great inequality: the comparative tables hardly bear this out, 
as may be seen by consulting them. 

I am inclined to take it as a result of my inquiry that the 
ease of pronunciation, far more than the complexity of the 
idea, determines the adoption of a word. This is borne out 
by all the material under consideration. The children under 
examination were as nearly as possible exposed to similar 
surroundings. Of the three the first (M. H.] spoke very 
distinctly always, the acquisition of words was a pleasure, 
and the total number used up to two years of age was four 
hundred and eighty-three. By glancing over the summary of 
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this case it will be seen that the words of easy initial letters 
predominate, and this is true in all cases. Thus for B there 
are fifty-three words used, while for L there are but sixteen, 
or a ratio of three and thirty-one one-hundredths. In the 
Dictionaries, which represent the vocabularies of adults, this 
ratio is one and seventy-three one-hundredths, and the differ- 
ence I attribute to the easy pronunciation of words having 
initial B. In the second case [M. M. H.] the total number 
of words is three hundred and ninety-nine. In this case the 
pronunciation of many words was difficult, and they were 
therefore avoided and easy ones substituted, although the 
meaning of the ones not used was thoroughly comprehended. 
In the third case [B. K.] there was considerable backward- 
ness in enunciation, although words were comprehended quite 
as fully as in the other cases, and the total number used is 
in this case but one hundred and seventy-two, and great 
preference is evident for the words of easy initials. 

It may be interesting to exhibit the ratios of the various 
classes of words, nouns, verbs, etc., in the various cases, and 
I append the following table relating to this. 


M.H. OM. M. HL B. K. 
Number of Nouns + Number of Verbs = ......... 2.66 2.56 3.86 
Number of Nouns = Number of Adjectives = ...... 8.38 6.22 8.62 
Number of Nouns + Number of Adverbs = ........ 9.83 13.53 18.66 
Number of Nouns + Number of other words = ..... 10.17 9.20 10.19 


To show the effect of easy initial letters in the adoption of 
words into the vocabulary of a child, it may be interesting to 
compare the following table, in which the first line gives the 
order of frequency of the various letters of the alphabet as 
initial letters for adults, the second this order for M. H., the 
third for M. M. H., and the fourth for B. K. 


TaBLE SHOWING THE ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF THE VaARi1008 LETTERS 
OF THE ALPHABET AS IniTIAL LETTERS. 


For adnite#........ SCOPJAIDIR| BT) FM TEM LIGU)W OW WNW QEIY ZX .o 


For M. H. -? S BICT|IP/M HWID RINLIF G/AlO| KID Bly UVIQX Zz 
For M. M. .../B/8 C\TIP MW HA FIL RID/GIN|O| K/LE\Y\0 7 |q Vix 
For B. K.... ../¢ B/A|P|s MIF G |WIAIDINIR TIKJ|L/10 8 Q YUIV/X/z 


9 
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This table appears to show that in general the order of 
frequency of initial letters is the same for adults and children, 
but that in the latter case this order is modified by the greater 
ease of pronouncing words with some initials. The cases of 
M, R, D, etc., illustrate this well. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have the less hesitation in 
presenting this research in a field to which I am unaccus- 
tomed, as I am confident that the facts upon which it is based 
are correct and as I have given with it sufficient data for 
those more skilled than myself to correct any erroneous 
inferences I may have drawn. The tables here given seem 
to me to have more than a merely statistical value, as rightly 
studied they throw much light upon the mental processes of 
the child, and give us a clue as to the desires, impulses, and 
thoughts which continually seek and find expression. In the 
course of collecting these data, the comparatively great com- 
plexity of these processes has been repeatedly and vividly 
brought before me. 

It may perhaps be asked why these vocabularies were not 
continued longer in each case, as they would thus acquire 
additional value. 

In answer I would say that such a labor would be immense, 
as from my own experience I should consider it almost impos- 
sible to be as certain of the accuracy of the vocabulary of a 
child of three years as I am in the cases here given, so rapid 
is the acquisition of new words after the early part of the third 
year. 

VOCABULARY OF M. H., 
Comprising only words USED by her in every day speech during the twenty-fourth month 
of her life, October-November, 1875. 


A. Noons, etc.—Auntie, Annie, apple, arm. VWerss, Etc.—Asleep. ADJEC- 

TIVES, ETC.—A, an, another, afraid. ADVERBS, ETC.—(AIl), away, again, 
. along. ALL oTHER Worps.—And, at. 

B. Noons, erc.—Bummer-laddie (to a doll), baby, book, bonnet, bed, bread, 
butter, berries, bureau, brush, bell, bottle, boots, boy, button, [bird, birdie], 
bumbl(y)-bee, bib, box, bricks, bath, bath-tub, bone, bundle, beef, bracelet, 
bubble, ball, bench, Bessie, biscuit, band (article of dress), bucket, buttoa- 
hook, blanket, bit (a little bit), basket. Verss, Erc.—Burn, bite, break, 


broken, brush, button, be, bring, brought, bump, blow, bark. ApJEc- 


TIVES.—Bad. ADVERBS, ETC.—Backwards, badly, better (may better) 
by-low. ALL orHER Worps.—By and by. 
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Nouns, Etc.—Caroline, corner, carriage, Charley Kirk,* cat, carpet, clouds, 
chicken-s, chair, comforter, crib, cradle, cigar, coat, collar, cuffs, clock, 
curtain, cotton, cane, cow, chin, closet, CaptainGreen,* comb, child, car, 
candy, chamomilla, coal, cellar, can, cake, cup, cap, curls, cloak, clothes. 
Verss, ETC.—Come-(s)-(ing), catch, [cry, crying], cut, can, creep, cover, 
choke. ADJECTIVES, ETC. —Cold, clean, cool. ADvERB.—Carefal. ALL 
oTHER Worps.—( Take) care. . 

Nouns, Etc.—Dorothea, door, daughter, dress, [dog, doggie], darling, 
drawers (2), ducks, ding-a-ling (i. e. a bell), doll, dollie, dirt, double- 
gown, drink. Verss, EtTc.—Don’t and do, dance, dancing, (go) (going), 
drink, drop. ADJECTIVES, ETCO.—Dear, dirty, dressed. ADVERB.— 
Down. 

Nouns, Etc.—Eye, eyes, ear, ears, egg. VERB.—Eat. ADJECTIVE.— 
Enough. 

Nouns, etc.—([Foot, feet], finger, flowers, fly, flies, floor, fire, Frankie, 
face, forehead, fur. VerRBs, EtTc.—Frighten, fall, [fix, fixed], [find, 
found], feed. Avsective.—Four. ALL OTHER Worps.—For. 
Nouns, etTco.—Grandma, grass, (girl, girlie], geese, goose, garters, glass, 
glove, gas (meaning ‘‘gas-light”), Galileo (to a picture), gentlemen. 
Verbs, ETC.—Go, gone, going, give, get. ApbugecTivE.—Good. ALL 
oTtHER Worps.—Good-bye. 

Nouns, etc.—Holden, hen, hair, hammock, house, hat, [horse, horses], 
handkerchief, him, her, home, head, herself, hole, hominy. VERss, 
eTc.—Hurt, [have, had, has], hold, hush, hear, hang, hug, help. Apsxc- 
Tives, ETC.—Hot, high. ADVERBS, ETCc.—Horse-back, here. ALL OTHER 
Worps.—Hi! there, hallo. 
Nouns, EtTc.—I, it, ice and ice water. ALL OTHER Worps.—In, indeed 
(as no or yes indeed). 

Noons, Etc.—Jack and Jacky boy, Johnson. Vers.—Jump. 

Nouns, stc.—Kittens, knife, knee, keys. Vers, ETC.—Kick, keep, kiss, 
know. 

Nouns, Etc.—Lap, lady, looking-glass, Jeg, leaves (of a tree), Lulie. 
VERBS, ETC.—Love, lie (down), look out (to), let, likes, listen, lost, lend, 
laugh and laughing. ApDJECcTIVE.—Lazy. 

Nouns, etc.—Mabel, mamma, match, mouse, meat, milk, mouth, man, 
Marie, Miss Reid, money, morning, moon, my,t me, music, Mrs. Green, 
Mrs. Kirk, medicine, machine (sewing), mother, matter (what is the), 
Mary, muff. Verss, Etc.—Make, must and must not, may, mend. 
ADJECTIVES, ETC.—More, mad. ApvVERB.—Much. ALLOTHER WorDs. 
—My gracious ! 

Nouns, Etc.—Night gown, nose, needle, nurse, neck, Ned, nails (finger 
nails), napkin, name, nipple.. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Nanughty, nice, new. 
ADVEBBS, ETC.—Now, nicely. ALL OTHER Worps.—No, never mind. 

Nouns, eEtc.—One (as ‘‘ Mabel have one”’), oatmeal, outside, observatory. 
Vers.—Open. AbDvgcTive.—One. ADVERBS, ETC.—Out, off. ALL 
OTHER Worps.—Oh! on, over, of. 


* Inseparable. 
t Meaning your, as ‘“‘ get up in my (your) lap.” Also used correctly. 
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P. Novuns, stc.—Papa, pussy and pussy cat, picture, piano, pillow, potato, 
porch, peach, piece, pocket (used correctly), pocket (= pocket-book), 
pantaloons, pin, petticoat, pipe, plate, paper, pencil, pig, park, puppy, 
pony, parlor. VeErss, ETc.—Put, play, please, pull, poured-out, pick, 
point, push. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Pretty, poor. ALL oragR Worps.— 
(For) pity’s (sake). 

Q, R. Novwns, ero.—Ribbon, rocking-chair, room, ring, rose, rice, roll, 
rooster, rope, rag. VERBS, ETC.—Rock, ring, ride, run-away (one word), 
read, rock. Apgecrive.—Rough. Apverss, Erc.—Ready, right-away, 
quickly, round. 

S. Novuns, stc.—She, sacque, sash, sister, steps, sky, sun, song, sword, stove, 
sheep, sugar, string, street, (shoe, shoes], stick, speol, stairs, smoke, 
suncer, supper, scissors, stockings, stone, shirt, soap, shawl, spoon, spec- 
tacles, sir, shoulder, shelf, somebody, supper, skin (of an apple), shadow, 
side, something, soup, Struve (to a picture), slate. VERBS, ETC.—Show, 
[sit, sat], sing, see, smoke, shut, show, smack, swing, stand-up (one 
word), suck, sew, stay. ApsgoTiVEs, ETC.—Sick, sore. ADVERBS, 
ETc.—So, sleepy, still. Atx. otHgrR Worps.—Shocking! (as an excla- 
mation). 

T. Novons, etc.—Tongue, teeth, tail, toes, thumb, table, tick-tick (for a watch 
or clock), tea, tree, towel, to-day, thimble, trunk, them, table, toast. Verss, 
EtTO.—Tear, take, touch, tamble-down,* tie, trot, turn, tie it off (= untie), 
tuste, tickle. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Two, three, this, that, there. ADVERBS, 
ETC.—Two, to and fro,t together. ALL oTHER Worps.—Thank yon, 
the, to. 

U, V. Noun.—Veil. Apvses.—Very. ALi orHeR Worps.—Under, up, 
upon. 

W. Nouns, etc.—Wagon, Willie, water, watch, window, wall, would, wind, 
wheel, wrapper. VERBS, ETC.— Wants, wake-up,* walk, wash, won't, 
wet, wrap, wag-his-tail (one word), wise, write-ing. ADJECTIVES, ETC.— 
Warm, wet. ADVERB.—Where. ALL otHeR Worps.—What, with. 

Y. Novns, etc.—Yard, your-s. ALL OTHER Worps.—Yes. 


SUMMARY. 

4 Noung, ete. Verbs, etc. Adjectives, etc. Adverbs, etc. Miscellaneons. Sam. 
A. 4 1 3 4 2 14 
B. 37 10 1 4 1 53 
C. 38 8 3 1 I 51 
D. 18 5 3 1 22 
E. 3 1 1 es 5 
F. 9 5 1 1 16 
G. 10 3 1 1 15 
H. 15 8 2 2 2 29 
I. 3 2 .) 
J. 1 2 3 
K. 4 4 “ ae is 8 
L. 6 9 I se me 16 





* Inseparable. t Thoroughly understood and used correctly. 
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Nouns, etc. Verbs, etc. Adjectives, etc. Adverbs, etc. Miscellaneous. Sum. 


M. 24 4 2 1 1 32 
N. 10 3 2 2 17 
O. 4 ] 1 2 4 12 
P. 23 8 2 us 1 34 
Q, R. 10 6 1 4 as 21 
Ss. 41 18 2 3 1 60 
T. 16 10 5 3 3 37 
U, V. | a os l 8 5 
WwW. 10 10 2 1 2 25 
xX,Y,Z. 2 of 1 3 

Sum, 285 107 34 29 28 483 


Total number of words, 483. 


VOCABULARY OF M. M. H., 


Comprising only words usED by her in every-day speech during the twenty-fourth 
. month of her life, December, 1876. 


A. Nouns, rrc.—Auntie, Annie, apple, arm, apron, apple-sauce, anything. 
Verss, Etc.—Asleep, ate, are. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—A, another, afraid. 
ADVERBS, ETC.—All, away, again, around. ALL orHER Worps.—And. 

B. Noows,etc.—Broom, breakfast, [baby, babies], book, bonnet, block, bed and 
bedstead, babyhouse, bread, butter, bureau, brush, bell, bottle, boots, boy, 
button, box, bath-tub, bundle, beef, BessieChew* (proper name), basket, 
bracelet, bubble-s, biscuit, bucket, buttonhook, (a little) bit,* bow-wow, 
bosom. VERBS, ETC.—Burn, bite, break, brush, button, brought, been, 
bump, bark. ApJsEcrTives, ETC.—Bad, bare, busy, beautiful. Apvens. 
—(Give it) back. ALL otTHER Worps.—Because, (to get) by (an 
obstacle). 

C. Nouns, etc.—Cold (= influenza), Caroline, corner, cat, carpet, chicken, 
chair, crib—cradle (two different articles), collar, clock, curtain, cotton, 
Charlotte, moo-cow, closet, comb, condensed-milk,* coal, cake, cup, curls, 
chariot, cracker, candle (meaning lucifer match), capitol, chocolate, 
cracked-wheat,* corner. VrrBs, ETC —Come, cry, crying, cut, can, 
(take) care, carry. ADJECTIVES, ETC —Cold, clean, comfortable (mean- 
ing uncomfortable), charming. 

D. Novuns, etc.—Door, dear (as ‘you are a”), dress, dog, darling, drawers, 
doll, dustpan, dining room. VeEgss, ETc.—([Do, did, don’t], dance, drunk. 
ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Dear, down. 

Nouns, ETco.—Eye-s, ear-s, egg. VERB.—Eat. ADJECTIVE.—Enough. 

Nouns, rt0.—[Foot, footies], finger, flower, floor, fire, Frankie, fork, feeding- 
apron, fan, (naughty-)fellow,* flag, fountain. Verses, etc.—Fall, find. 
ApDJECTIVBS, ETC.—Fat, funny. ADVERB.—Further. ALL OTHER 
Worps.—For. 

G. Nouns, etc.—Grandma, girlie, goose, garters, (looking) glass, glove, gas, 

glasses (= spectacles). Verbs, ETC.—Go, gone, give, get, got. ApsEo- 
T1IvE.—Good. ALL oTHER Worps.—Good-bye. 
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H. Nouns, etc.—Holden, hair, hammock, house, hat, horse, handkerchief, her, 
head, herself, hand. Verss, etc.—Hurt-s, have, hanging-down,* hold, 
hug. ADJECTIVES, ETC —Hot, high, heavy. 

Nouns, Etc.—I, it. VWers.—Is. ALt orHER Worps.—If, in. 

Vrrs.—Jump-ing. 

Nouns, etc.—Knife, knee. Verss, ETc.—Kiss, know, kick. 

Nouns, Etc.—Lap, looking glass, legs, lunch, leggings, Louise Chew.® 
Verns, etc.—Love, lie (down), look, [let, let’s], like, leave, lost, laugh, 
light. ApsEcTIVES, ETC.—Lame, little. 

M. Nouns, Etc.—Mabel, mamma, match,t mouse, meat, milk, mouth, man, 
money, morning, moon, my, mine, myself, me, music, Mrs. Singleton, 
mitten, Mary, mat, mantelpiece, map. VERBS, Erc.—Make and make-up 
(a bed), mend, move. ApDsEcTIVE.—(Too) much. ADVERB.—More. 

N. Noons, etc.—Nightgown, nose, needle, neck, Ned, (finger) nails, napkin, 
necklace. ApnJgecTIve.—Naughty. ADVERBS, kTC.—Now, new. ALL 
OTHER Worps.—No, never mind. 

©. Nouns, ETc.—Oatmeal, observatory. ADJEcTIVe.—Open. ADVERBS, 
ETC.—(Go) out, off. ALL OTHER Worps.—Oh! on, over, one, of, (my) 
own. 

P. Nouns, etc.—Papa, pussy, pictures, piano, pillow, potato, piece, pocket, 
pin, pincushion, petticoat, pipe, plate, paper, pencil, pig-s, parlor, pop (of 
a bottle), pitcher, pantaloons. VERBs, Etc —Put, play, please, pull, point, 
pin, pinning, pare (an apple). ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Pretty, precious, 

Noun.—Quadruped. 

Nouns, ETc.—Ribbon, rocking-chair, room, Rose, rice, roll, remedy, rub- 
bers. Verbs, ETC.—[Rock, rocking, rock over], ring, roll, read, reading. 
ADVERBS, ETC.—Ready, round. ALL oTHER Worps.—Right-there, 
right-back. 

S. Nouns, etc.—Story, sofa, Santa-Claus, sack, sash, sister, sky, sun, song, 
stove, sugar, shoe-s, stairs, saucer, supper, scissors, shirt, stockings, soap, 
shawl, spoon, St. Louis, sleeves, shadow, stone, side, soup. VERBS, ETC. 
—Slipped, show, sit, sing, see, swing, stand, sneeze, sew-ing, spill, step. 
ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Sick, sore, some, strong, sleepy, sorry. ADVERB.— 
Shocking. 

T. Nouns, ETc.—Tiptoes, tongue, teeth, tail, toes, thumb, table, tick-tick (= 
watch), tea, tree, towel, thimble-s, trunk, tumbler, tea-cup, toast, (nice) 
time. VxrRBs, ETc.—Take, turn, taste, tie, thread (a needle), throw, tell, 
trod. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—This, that. ADVERBS, ETC.—Too, there. 
ALL OTHER Worps.—The, to, two. 

U. Up, uotil. 

W. Nouns, Etc.—Water, window, wall, (this) way, wrapper, window-seat. 
VERBS, ETC.—Walk, [wake, woke], want, wet, [won’t, will], wipe, write- 
ing, whip, wait, wind (a watch). ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Warm, wet. 
ADVERB.—Where. ALL OTHER Worps.—What. 

Y. Noun.—You. ALi oTHER WorpDs.—Yes, your-s. 


PR 


DO 





. Inseparable. { Used correctly, and also to mean a candle. 
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SUMMARY. 

Nouns, etc. Verbs, etc. Adjectives, etc. Adverbs, etc. Miscellaneous. Sum. 

A. 7 3 3 4 1 18 
B. 31 9 4 1 2 47 
C. 29 6 4 39 
D. 9 8 2 14 
E. 3 1 1 5 
F. 12 2 2 l | 18 
G. 8 3 1 1 13 
H. it 5 3 oy 19 
IL l 2 5 
J. a | | 
K. 2 3 oe 5 
L. 6 9 2 7 
M. 20 3 1 1 25 
N. 8 1 2 2 13 
QO. 2 | 2 6 11 
P. 20 7 2 29 
Q. 1 sis l 
R. R 5 ea 2 2 17 
S. 27 1 6 1 45 
T. 17 2 2 3 32 
Uz 2 2 
W. 6 10 2 a | 1 20 
xX,Y,Z% 1 2 3 
Sum, 230 90 37 17 25 3899 


Total number of words, 399. 


VOCABULARY OF B. K., 
Comprising only words usED by him in every-day speech during the twenty-fourth 
month of his life. 
Noons, etc.—Apple, Artie, Ayre (proper name), Auntie, Alley. ADVERBS, 
ETC.—Again, asleep. 


B. Noons, erc.—Bath, back, bit, Biddy, button, bell, box, boat, book, beads, 
boy, bread, Bernie. ApsgecTivE.—Black. ALL OTHER Worps.—Bo! 
bye. 

C. Novons, etc.—Cab, cough, car, cards, cart, cats, curl, coal, cup, cupboard, 
chocolate, cuckoo, chair, chain. VErRBs, Etc.—Can and can’t, come, 
cough. ApvEeRB.—Careful. 

D. Nouns, etc.—Desk, door, doll, Daw (referring to a picture), VERB.— 
Don’t. ApbJective.—Down. ALL OTHER Worvs.—(QOh!) dear. 

E. Nooy.— Egg. 

F. Noons, etc.—Fan, Fanny, fire, fun, foot, fog, finger, flannel. Vers.— 
Fall. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Funny, four. 

G. Nouns, etc.—George, girl, gas, grapes. VERBS, ETC.—Go, gone. ADJEC- 


TIVE.—Good. ALL OTHER Worps.—Good morning, good night, good 
bye. 
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H. 


4 ¢ 4% ap 30 Z RPAME 


Sum, 113 30 18 
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Nouns, Etc.—Han, hair, Harry, hill, hole, Holden, house, hand, horse, 
handkerchief, Hilda. Verses, etc.—Have, hang. ADJECTIVES, ETC.— 
Heavy, high, hot. 


Noun.—Ink. VeERsB.—Is. 
Noons, Etc.—Jig, Jimmy, Jack, Jill. Vers.—Jump. 
Nouns, ETC.—King, kiss, knee, key. Vers, Etc.—Kick, kiss. 
Nouns, ETc.—Lot, leaves, lock. 
Nouns, Etc.—Ma, May, Mary, Mand, moon, mouse, me, Margie, milk, 
mess. ADJECTIVE.—Mine. ADvEeERB.—More. 
Nouns, Etc.—Nail, noise, note, nose. ApbuJEcTIvE.—Naughty. ALL 
oTHER Worps.—No, not. 
Noon.—Ox. Vers.—Open. 
Nouns, Etc.—Papa, puss, pump, pen, pocket, pony, poker. V&RBs, ETC. 
— Pass, please, pinch, play, pull, practise, pop. 
Noun.—Queen. 
Verss, EtTc.—Run, roll, ride, rock. ADJECTIVE.—Red. ADVERBS, ETC: 
—Rainy, ready. 
Nouns, Etc.—Spoon, sash, shoes, scissors, sugar, stool, side, sun, scratch, 
string. Verss, ETc.—Sing, she, saw. ALL OTHER Worps.—Six. 
Nouns, ttTc.—Tea, tray, toe, train, tongs. VERB.—Tumble. ALL OTHER 
Worps.—Two. 
. Nouns, stc.—Wood, water, watch. VERBS, ETC.—Won’t, will, wash, 
write. ADJECTIVES, ETC.—Wet, white. 
Yes. 
SUMMARY. 
Nouns, etc. Verbs, etc. Adjectives, etc. Adverbs,etc. Miscellaneous. Sum. 
5. ia a 2 Mie 7 
13 a l oy 2 16 
14 8 ea l ee 18 
4 1 l its 1 ri 
1 a | 
8 l a et 
4 1 1 3 9 
8 | 2 3 16 
t 1 2 
4 1 5 
4 2 6 
3 ws 3 
10 1 l i 12 
4 1 2 ri 
l l 2 
7 7 14 
1 ins 1 
4 1 2 7 
10 2 | 13 
5 1 ee 1 
3 3 2 


_ 
= 


a 
=_— 
=_ 
pad 
ay 
oo 











VI.—On the Text and Interpretation of certain Passages in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 


Br W. W. GOODWIN, 


ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GRBEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


These remarks on the Agamemnon of Aeschylus are sub- 
. mitted in an honest desire to throw light into some of the 
dark corners of this greatest of ancient tragedies. They are 
made in the full knowledge of the fact—of which indeed only 
very superficial scholars can be ignorant at this day—that 
there are still many passages of the Agamemnon which no 
skill of scholars has ever been able to clear up, and which 
will probably always remain a battle-ground for critics. 
There is one source of knowledge to which many will think 
it is no longer of any avail to turn for new light on Aeschylus: 
I mean the manuscripts. The list of these is easily given, so 
far as the Agamemnon is concerned. The Medicean with its 
two copies, all sadly mutilated and containing less than a 
quarter of the Agamemnon; the two Venetian fragments ; 
the Florentine and the Farnese, the only two which contain 
the whole tragedy ;—these are the whole. And it might 
reasonably be thought that the careful.collations of the older 
scholars had exhausted the resources of these few manuscripts 
and left them (to use Bentley’s expression) like ‘* squeezed 
oranges.” I will first give a few examples to show that this 
is not entirely correct. A short inspection of the Codex 
Venetus (616 in the Library of St. Mark), containing Agam. 
1-45 and 1095 to the end, showed that some gleanings yet 
remained in that fragment. In vs. 1196 this MS. reads plainly 
ro pi) dév™, 1. €. TO pu) eidévac. Although this reading is adopted 
in many modern editions, it is always given as an emendation 
(see Paley’s and Weil’s notes). Hermann says: ‘‘Omnes [i. e. 
codices], ré p’ cidéva....Apertum est aut deesse negationem, 
aut ineptum esse Adyy.” Others, as Schneidewin, accept r6 p’ 
etdévac On the authority of the MSS., and explain or emend to 
avoid the inconsistency which Hermann points out. Again, 
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in vs. 1127 many editors accept pedrayxépy in the belief that 
this is the original reading of the Medicean, which now has 
peAayxépwr With » written over the final .. But the first reading 
of the MS. was clearly -w», which was made -w by correction 
and was afterwards restored by a third hand. Recent editors 
doubt whether wop#eiv or roOeiy is the reading of the Codex 
Florentinus in vs. 342 (see Hermann’s and Paley’s notes), 
and Hermann accepts xefeiy partly on the authority of his 
collation of that MS., saying ‘ idque ex Flor. mihi enotatum 
est.”? But xo@eiv is really found in no MS. at all, the Floren- 
tine (like all the others) having xopSeiv beyond question. 
Hermann cites the Codex Florentinus as authority for the 
singular reading in vs. 345, Oeoic 3 av apxdaxyroc ei poAor, where 
I have copied the reading of this MS. (I think correctly) 
Oeoic Savapxddxnroc. I am at least confident that there is no 
breathing or other mark over the syllable ap. I can hardly 
believe that Hermann’s reading could ever have been adopted 
into any text had it not been for this supposed authority. 
Apart from the sense, av (belonging to yévaro) would be in an 
absolutely anomalous position thus imbedded in the protasis, 
which could be defended by none of the ordinary examples of 
double or triple ay in long sentences, still less by the formula 
ox olda Gy ei, as in Eurip. Med. 941, oi« olf ay ei reioacpe 
Besides, the sense of the MSS. reading, Oeotc & avapwdaxnrog ti 
pedo orpardc, but (even) supposing the army to reach home 


without offending the Gods (as suggested in vas. 338-342), _ 


seems best suited to the thought of the following lines, in which 
Clytemnestra darkly hints that a reckoning awaits the victors 
after their arrival at Argos, even though they may not incur 
new wrath of the Gods by sacrilegious plundering at Troy. 

The passages which I have selected for discussion belong 
chiefly to the large class in which it seems to me that the 
readings of the manuscripts have been needlessly called in 
question, and my object is therefore in great part a defence of 
the manuscript text. In many cases I fear that my attempt 
will seem both heretical and abortive to older students of 
Aeschylus, who have generally assumed that certain passages 
are corrupt, and to whom the emended text has in a measure 
become the vulgate. 
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1. Vass. 105-107: ere yap OedOer caraxvelec wecOe podray, ddcav 
aupupuroc aly. -Most recent editors read podxay depending on 
wecO&, and ddxg depending on cipduroc, omitting the comma. 
Hermann reads djcg and retains podrdy, but he takes dadx¢g 
aupguroc aisy in the sense of the time that the war has lasted, 
and puts it in apposition with reds to express td quo niteretur 
ea fiducia. Other interpretations may be found in Paley’s 
and in Weil’s notes. It seems to me that the emendations 
are far more difficult to explain than the reading of the MSS. 
as given above. In this reading it is hard to see what there 
is in either sense or construction to which almost all editors 
‘ have taken exception. The asyndeton and the chiastic order 
both suit the sense, and we may translate as follows: ‘ For 
still (i. e. after these many years of waiting) persuasion from 
the Gods inspires me with song; still even my old age (liter- 
ally ‘the time that has grown with me’ for ‘the time that 
I have lived’) inspires me with strength (to sing).”” The first 
clause was clearly so understood by the Medicean scholiast 
who says: welBec yap pe } rapa Dewy rioree pédwecv cal Aéyery Ore ed 
mpatovorwy of ‘Arpetdac Soov &xd rov onpelov. The meaning of 
opupurog aiwy (sc. por) and the construction of adxay with 
cararvelee are indicated by the succeeding scholion: 6 yap 
oupouroc po aiwy—é gore ro yijpac—dia riy etc Beove reOw porrhy por 
kal adm)v xaraxvet & torcy, ei kal yépwy cil, Suwe pérAlw ra yeyovdra’ 
réroOa yap Gre lc wépag abra Glover of Geo. The words da... 
weOw here show a reading and interpretation of the first clause 
which we cannot reconcile with any possible form of the words 
reOw portxay. Paley suggests that this scholiast may have read 
revMoi, but his version would require also «cai adxay or dAxay re. 
In the Medicean xecds and podwrdy have been changed by a 
later hand to reo and podrrdy. Weil gives podrxay as the 
reading of the first hand; but I feel confident that my own 
collation is correct here. Perhaps wes may confirm Paley’s 
suspicion about ze@ot. The use of ctvpduroc aiwy (sc. po) in 
the sense of the time (or age) which has grown with me is 
well illustrated by Agam. 894: ayoi co wan dpica xreiw roi 
ouvevdoorvrocg xpovov, i.e. more accidents than could have 
occurred during the time I was sleeping (the time sleeping with 
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me being used for the time I was sleeping). See also Eumen. 
286: xpévoc xaBalpa ravra ynpadoxwy dpov. Hermann quotes 
also SopH. Oed. Col. 7: 6 ypdvoc Evvdy paxpdéc, and Oed. Tyr. 
1082: of ovyyeveic pivec. It may be added that in the former 
clause ére means even now, after ten years’ waiting for the 
fulfilment of the predictions, referring to the omen of the two 
eagles and the hare, of which the chorus are about to sing, 
and the interpretation of it by Calchas; the faith of the 
chorus in the Gods and in the ultimate fulfilment of the 
predictions stil] remains unshaken. In the second clause ir: 
refers to the chorus std? having strength afforded even by 
their old age, ci cal yépwv eit. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to say that the whole passage in question, ér...aiéy, is a pure 
parenthesis, the following érwe.. .réuxec being the development 
of the idea first expressed by Sdcor xparoc, etc., in the leading 
clause. 


2. Vass. 249-254. No passage in Aeschylus has been read 
and explained in a greater variety of ways than this. Between 
Hermann’s ro xpoxAvery & Avery rpoxatpérw (rd péAXNov being joined 
with the preceding sentence) and Paley’s ré peéddor 3 éwei ob 
yévor’ av Avo, poxarpérw there is room for an infinite amount of 
conjecture and ingenuity. A few recent editors, Schneidewin, 
Weil, and Enger (1874), adopt a reading which is essentially 
that of the Farnese MS. in all except the last verse; but none, 
I believe, now venture to retain the reading of the best MSs. 
through the whole passage. As the text is so much in ques- 
tion, I give (from my own collation) the exact readings of 
the three principal MSS. in the first part of the passage. 
The following is the text of the Medicean (the words and 
colon within the brackets being added by a later hand in 


blacker ink): 
Aixa dé toig pév rabovow pabeiv 
Exeppé ret 
70 peéAAov[> rd dé mpoKAberv] 
émtyévoir’ av xAbou mpoxaiplto 


The Oxford fac-simile of this manuscript (ed. by Merkel, 1871) 
fails to mark the interpolation in ro dé xpoxAver», and no one 
(to my knowledge) has noticed that the colon after péd\or 
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is a part of the interpolation. Indeed, the total absence of 
punctuation in the Medicean is an important part of the 
record. 

The Florentine MS. reads: 

dixa d2 roig pev wabovoty pabeiv, | 
émippérrer Td péAAov, 1d d2 mpoxAtecy, éretl 
yévar’ dy Kato, mpoxapéttu. 

The reading of Ven. A (468), so far as it could be deciphered, 
seemed to agree with that of the Florentine, and it is so given by 
Hermann. In 1872 the words between mpoxdver and mpoyarpérw 
were no longer visible, even in the sunlight. 

The reading of the Farnese MS. is as follows: 

Aixa 62 roic pay nabovory pabeiv 
Emippémer, Td plAdov ; 
érei yévoir’ Gv KAbotc, Tpoxatpéto. 

The words 10 S¢ zpoxAvew had evidently been introduced into 
the text before the Florentine and Venetian MSS. were copied, 
so that these latter have ro péAdor joined with pabeiv éxppéren, 
while 70 zpoxAvery takes its place as the object of xAvoc. But 
this construction of ré xpocAve is as fatal to the sense as the 
introduction of ré dé xpoxAver into the text at all is to the 
metre, which is in perfect agreement with that of the strophe 
without these words. It is obvious that the only construction 
which the original copyist of the Medicean could have had in 
mind in that which the copyist of the Farnese MS. (probably 
Triclinius) adopted in his text, either by conjecture or from 
some purer source than the interpolated Medicean text. Of 
course, éxcyévorr’ in the Medicean is only a slip of the pen or 
the ear for érei yévorr’, and we thus have the construction ro 
péddov Exel yévorr &y KAborc, Which requires only 6’ after pédXor 
to make both sense and metre complete. Davies objects to 
this reading on the ground that éei yévorr’ &» is not a possible 
construction. But the construction is ré péAXov «dvorg ay Eel 
yévorro, you can hear of the future when tt comes, the assimi- 
lating force of «Ata (a force which is especially strong in 
poetry) causing what would otherwise be éxedar yévyrai to 
become izxei yévoro. This is like reOvainy Gre poe pneére ravra 
pédoe (MIMN. I. 2) and we axddaro cal GAXog 6 rig Toravra ye PEC oe 
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(Odyss. 1. 47), where assimilation alone makes the optatives 
more natural. Indeed, this example is a strong confirmation 
of the position on the whole subject of assimilation and its 
effect on moods which is maintained in the paper on “ Shall 
and Should in Protasis,” Transactions for 1876, pp. 102, 108. 
There is the same difficulty in translating yévoro here in 
English that is felt in translating péAo: or péZo, above ; and 
for the same reason. The position of a», where a comma 
might precede, is not objectionable so long as ro péddor, which 
is a part of the clause containing &», precedes the particle, and 
éxet yévorr’ ig only an inserted clause. See Arist. Pac. 137: 
adn’, & per’, dy poe ocriwy Sexdov Ee. The general principle that 
éy cannot be the first word in a clause, even after a comma, 
is subject to this limitation, not to speak of others. 

The Medicean scholiast who wrote against vs. 249 roic peév 
rexovOdory 4 dixen Sidwor ro pabeiy evidently had the original 
construction in mind. But the following note, décny yap dévrec 
pavOdvover ro péddor, Must come from some one who joined ro 
uéddov with pabety in the text. When ro péddor is rightly taken 
with the following words, it will also be the natural subject of 
rpoxatpérw, Which ro xpoxhve could hardly be. 

In vs. 253 all MSS. and editions agree in tcov 5é rg xpoorévecy. 
If the interpolated ro dé xpoxdiev is left out of the text, ro 
mpoxaipe (8C. ro péddov) will be the subject; i. e. for the future 
to be dismissed (bid farewell) before it comes ts just as well 
(icov) as lamenting tt before it comes, for it will surely come, 
whichever we do. When, however, ro d¢ xpoxAveew was added, 
it was taken as subject here, and the meaning was supposed 
to be hearing the future beforehand te equivalent to bewailing 
wt beforehand, on the ground that it must be full of sorrow. 
The later scholiast on this verse has this idea when he says: 
6 yap xpoyryvwokxwy 76 péddov Kai mpoorevader. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that ro dé xpoxAveey was first written in the margin as 
the subject (understood) of tcoy éoriv, as it only adds confusion 
to all the other constructions. 

A greater difficulty comes in the last line. Here there is 
little or no dissent among recent editors from the emendations 
of Wellauer and Hermann, ropov yap fie obvopSpor avyaic, for 
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ovvop0or airaig (Med. and Ven.). For ovvoptcv Flor. and Farn. 
have civappov. The words cvvopbpoy abyaic are sometimes 
understood as referring to the actual rays of the morning 
sun (just about to rise), sometimes to the metaphorical 
sunlight which is expected to break upon the darkness of 
uncertainty in which the Argives at home have been living. 
The objections to cvvoptiv abraic are, first, that cvvop8c does 
not elsewhere occur, and secondly and chiefly, that airaic 
cannot be referred to the distant réxvac without great violence 
to the sense and still greater obscurity. But cvvop6dc (or 
perhaps ctvop80c), though a drat cipnuévov, is no more so than 
avvopOpoc, and is, moreover, amply justified by the compounds 
&vop8oc, upright, with the cognate verb dvopOdw, set upright 
again, and topboc with étopAdw. We have the verb ovvopOdw in 
Arrian (see Lexicon); and an adjective cvvop6dc, coincident with, 
would naturally be expected. Compare cvvopsdoc, orpperpoc, 
civotvc, and other such compounds of civ. A word thus 
analogically formed, and found in the Medicean MS. of 
Aeschylus, is not open to objection as a araz cipnuévoy, provided 
it suits the sense of the passage. (See also 6, below.) We 
come now to airaic, which cannot be referred to anything 
nearer than réxvac KaAyavro¢ in vs. 248. But those terrible 
words réxvat ¢ Kédxarroc ox dxpavro, following the minute 
description of the preparations for the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and taking the place of an account of the sacrifice itself, 
suddenly bring before the mind the awful reality which faces 
the chorus as they think of the condition of things. These 
words give unity to the whole choral song, and show more 
plainly than any exact language could have done that the 
Argive state now stands on the brink of a new gulf of horrors, 
which may well exceed all the ancient horrors of the house 
of Pelops. Let us trace the course of thought which runs 
through the whole chorus, that we may see more clearly the 
exact relation of the verse in question to the whole. The 
first stasimon and the lyric parodos (from vs. 104) form in 
subject a single ode. 

The chorus first describe the omen which was seen as 
the Argives marched forth to Troy, two eagles devouring a 
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pregnant hare. This Calchas interpreted as portending the 
capture and destruction of Troy by the Argives. But, with 
an ominous reserve, he fears only that some divine displeasure 
may cast a gloom over the bright prospect; for Artemis is 
watching with envious eyes her father’s winged hounds, the 
two eagles, and the two sons of Atreus whom they represent, 
and she “loathes the eagles’ banquet.” And as Artemis, 
the friend of all the beasts of the field, is asking her father 
Zeus to fulfil what the prodigy portends, the bad as well as 
the good, so the prophet in turn prays Apollo to prevent his 
sister from detaining the Argive fleet by any contrary winds, 
which he fears she may do in her eagerness for “a new sacrifice, 
a lawless one, of which no man can partake, a kindred worker 
of strife, that fears not man.” “ For,’’ Calchas adds with 
double significance at the close, “ child-avenging wrath (i.e. 
the wrath that avenges a child’s murder) abides firm, terrible, 
ever rising afresh, haunting (directing) the house, treacherous, 
ever remembering.”” To the Argive chieftains just setting 
forth for Troy this was terrible enough, as reminding them of 
the vengeance that still was due for the murder of the children 
of Thyestes ; while to the chorus, who quote it after ten years, 
it has gained a new and more terrible meaning through the 
“new sacrifice” at Aulis. To the chorus, therefore, and to 
the audience—who know even more than the chorus—these 
last words of Calchas pronounce the doom of the guilty race. 
The vague forebodings of the prophet—his fear lest some 
divine power might possibly darken the prospect, lest Artemis 
might detain the fleet, lest this detention might in some way 
cause ‘“‘a new sacrifice’—had all been realized in the fullest 
sense ; a child; the darling daughter of the King of Men, had 
been sacrificed to the father’s ambition; and now nothing 
could save the race of Atreus from the double retribution of 
‘‘ child-avenging wrath.” In this state of mind, with the 
hope of victory thus darkly clouded by the sure approach of 
retributive justice, the chorus again sing, in harmony with 
the words of the prophet, atdAr:voy, atdwoy eixé, ro 8 eb vixare 
(vss. 104-159). 

The chorus now invoke the aid of Zeus, the only power 
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which can relieve them from the load of anxiety which 
oppresses them. Uranos and Kronos, the elder divinities, 
are past and gone; but he who calls on the name of Zeus 
with willing heart shall gain perfect wisdom. But the law of 
Zeus makes wisdom the result of suffering; the “ trickling 
of drops of torturing recollection before the heart in sleep”’ 
sobers men often in spite of themselves. And it is on the 
whole a gracious boon that this is so (vss. 160-183). 

Then, by a sudden transition, the chorus describe the conflict 
in the mind of Agamemnon when he is told that his daughter’s 
life is demanded by the army as a sacrifice to appease Artemis 
and still the opposing winds. He yields to the demand and 
to his own eagerness for victory. Then follows the graphic 
account of the preparations for the unnatural sacrifice, the 
maiden’s prayers and cries to her father for help, the lifting 
of the victim “like a kid’’ upon the altar, her falling robes, 
the gags which checked her voice, and then her speechless 
appeal to the heroes whom she had often seen as her father’s 
guests ; Iphigenia lies upon the altar, ready for the sacrificial 
knife, “‘ beautiful as a picture”’ (vss. 184-246). But here the 
chorus suddenly pause, and the last scene is left to be imagined. 
They say : 

“ But what followed we saw not, and we tell it not. But 
[we do say] the prophetic arts of Calchas must bring fulfilment 
(i. e. the vague horror of his predictions in vss. 147-155 must 
surely be realized). But [it is only by actual experience that 
we shall ever know what penalty is to be exacted for the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, for] Justice brings knowledge within the 
reach of those [only] who have suffered (wdOc pdOoc); the 
future you can hear of when it comes; before that bid it 
farewell, and this 1s as well as to lament it beforehand ; for 
[whatever we do] it will come out clear and plain in full accord 
with these (prophetic arts).”’ 

It seems to me that no one can thus take a connected view 
of the whole song without feeling that the interpretation here 
given to the transmitted text of the last verses is not merely 
possible but highly appropriate. There is a special force in 
airaic, referring to the solemn words réxvar de Kadyarroc ob 
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axpavroc With emphasis at the end of a sentence which begins 
as parenthetical, but which thus leads the thought at the 
close back to the point from which it digressed. The gender 
of airaic, moreover, makes the reference to réyx»ac much clearer 
in Greek than it can be made in English by our vague “them” 
or “these.” Indeed, the ambiguity which we feel here can 
hardly be said to extend to the Greek. 

The emended reading cvvopOpor atyaic, understood literally, 
with the rays of the coming morning (orietur cum luce solis 
eventus, Hermann), implying that the mystery is to be cleared 
up at sunrise, cannot give the correct meaning if ro péAAo» has 
been rightly explained above. For “the future” here includes 
not merely the question of the capture of Troy (which was 
to be decided at once), but also and chiefly the dreadful ques- 
tion of the doom impending over the race which had spread 
the Thyestean banquet and had sacrificed a royal princess on 
the altar of its ambition. This last question, as the chorus 
have said, can be decided only after the knowledge of the 
future has come through suffering ; it is this knowledge that 
the chorus will bid farewell,'for they have as yet no suspicion 
of the immediate doom which awaits Agamemnon on his 
return. The thought furthest from the minds of the chorus 
is that the coming dawn is to settle ¢hzs terrible question. 
This interpretation is therefore opposed to the obvious sense 
of the preceding words. It is perhaps to avoid this that some 
recent editors understand the “rays of dawn” metaphorically, 
not of the morrow’s sunrise, but of the future emerging from 
the darkness of futurity into the light of the present. In this 
view we have merely a strong expression for “ the future will 
. come to light plain and clear.” As this cannot be called 
impossible, two questions arise: first, whether this interpret- 
ation is better suited to the whole sense of the passage 
than the one proposed above, which adds the idea that the 
future which is to come out “clear’’ must accord with the 
prophecy of Calchas; secondly, whether, if this is preferred, 
it is so superior to the sense afforded by the manuscript 
reading that it must be purchased by introducing into the 
text two conjectures, one a dxaé cipnuévov. I cannot doubt 
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what answer will be given to these questions by unbiassed 
scholars, or by those who will reconsider their opinions from 
the beginning on a passage about which they have already 
made up their minds. 

I have felt that the importance of these verses, which 
determine the final turn of thought in one of the grandest of 
lyric songs, and greatly affect the whole impression which 
the ode makes, is a sufficient justification of the space given 
to the discussion of them. 


3. Vass. 981-948. These verses stand thus in the manu- 
scripts (not to notice unessential variations) : 
KA. xai py 760° etre an) rapa yvduny Epos. 
AT. yvdunv pev ioft yu Stagdepoovr’ épé. 
KA. b&w Oeoic deicag av ow Epdew rade ; 
AD. elzep tig, etc y eb 160’ ESeirov réAoc 
KA. riod’ ay doxei cot Tpiauoc, et rad’ ive ; (935) 
AT. — év rrotxidow av Kdpra pot Bivat doxet 
KA. py ver tov avllporeov aideathjy¢ yoyor, 
AT. ofan ye peévrae Snudbpove péya obivet, 
KA. 6S agbébvyrog y ovx érifndog mé2et. 
AT. ob rot yuvarkdc toriy lueipecv pdyne. (940) 
KA. toi¢ 0’ oAjsiowg ye kai rd vixaotae mpérec. 
AT. 9 kai ob rivde Shptog rie ; 
KA. mov: xpatog pévrot mapeg y’ FKav Epot. 

In the interpretation of these much-disputed verses, I differ 
from Paley, where he has expressed his opinion, chiefly in 
regard to vs. 933 (906 Paley) ; but it is impossible to discuss 
a single verse of a ortxopviia by itself. In the speech just 
finished, Agamemnon has expressed a decided repugnance to 
making himself a mark for divine vengeance, after his great 
victory, by walking into his palace upon a path spréad with 
purple embroideries. He is well aware of his danger, already 
hinted at by the chorus: ra» roAusrovwy yap obx aoxora: Seoi (vB. 
461), and ro 0’ Umepxorwe ev KAvEty BapU (vs.469) ; and his mind 
cannot be entirely free from anxious recollections of Aulis and 
Iphigenia. Clytemnestra, who is still more awake to the 
importance of the crisis, is determined that her husband’s 
last act shall be one of defiance against the Gods. But it is a 
time for coaxing and for arguments (especially ad hominem), 
not for open quarrelling with her husband. She therefore 
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says (vs. 931): ‘“‘Now don’t say you won’t walk on the 
embroideries, and so go against my wishes.” I think that yj 
stands after its verb merely to make xapa yvapuny évot more 
prominent and to show that the interference with her pet 
plan for the king’s reception is what she has most at heart. 
The poet says rapa yrwpny éuoi (rather than éujv) as he might 
have said apa yvepny époi éorcv, it is against my wishes or not 
to my mind, opposed tO xara yvwpny époi éorev. In this verse 
yvopuny means wish, hope (cf. Dem. Ol. I. § 16, p. 14: ay x 
po) kara yvwpny exGn); but in the next verse (982) Agamemnon 
repeats the word with emphasis, giving it a slightly different 
turn by. the change in expression. He says: “ As to yvwpn, 
please understand that I shall not let my purpose (yvapnv) 
be weakened.”’ This leaves Clytemnestra where she began; 
and she now tries a new style of argument, addressed to his 
sense of shame: ‘Could you possibly have vowed to the Gods 
in some time of fear that you would act thus?’? The form 
of the question implies, with bitter sarcasm: “Surely you, 
Agamemnon, could never have had a moment of terror in 
which you could make such a vow!’ Agamemnon has 
already (vs. 924) said that walking on embroideries is époi 
pév ovdapec avev oofov. But he now replies with dignity and 
apparent firmness: ‘If ever a man declared a decision knowing 
perfectly what he was about, I have done it now.”” Hermann 
says of rédoc here: “Sic dictum ut sit pro decreto.”’ This 
reply suits perfectly the meaning which I have given to the 
preceding verse, and is not at all open to the objection which 
Professor Kennedy (Journal of Philology, vii. 13, p. 17) makes 
to Mr.+Paley’s similar version, that it “is no reply. to the 
previous words of Clytemnestra: it is a mere repetition of his 
refusal, ‘ No, J won’t,’ in another form, rudely ignoring what 
his wife had said.”” Mr. Paley had omitted the interrogation- 
mark at the end of vs. 933 (906) and translated : “‘ You would 
have vowed to the gods to act thus in time of fear, i. e. you are 
pursuing a course more like one in peril than a victor.” But 
if we suppose Clytemnestra to have just suggested the possi- 
bility (or rather the impossibility) of Agamemnon’s having 
been frightened into a vow that he would act with humility 
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if he should ever capture Troy, the dignified reply of her 
husband is just what would be expected. 

A third argument is now tried. Agamemnon is asked what 
Priam would have done if he had gained so glorious a victory ; 
and he replies that Priam would undoubtedly have walked on 
embroideries. After he has been further asked to disregard 
human censure, and has replied that the voice of the people 
still has mighty power, Clytemnestra tells him that it is not 
desirable to escape the ¢8dévoc of men, for “he who is unenvied 
is not an enviable man,” i.e., he who escapes 900voc is not the 
object of ioc (is not %ndwréc). It seems as if Agamemnon 
here decided that he was no match for his wife in “ chopping 
logic,”’ and that it would be better on the whole to make no 
more ungracious objection to her plan for his reception; and 
yet his scruples were by no means overcome, as appears in 
vss. 944-949, below. He shows his disposition to yield (as 
he had doubtless often yielded before) by saying: ‘ It is not 
like a woman to be so eager for a fight as you are.’’ The 
queen replies, now sure of her point: ‘‘It becomes the pros- 
perous to submit even to defeat,” i. e., they can afford to yield 
a point like this. Agamemnon rejoins, partly in scorn, but 
chiefly in jest: “Is this the kind of victory in a strife which 
you hold in honor,” i. e., the victory (+i«n) which consists not 
in ro vay but in rd vxaoda. He speaks as if vixcn could be the 
equivalent of both ré vay and rd vexdoba, as ref is of both ré 
rysavy and ro ryuaoMa, and asks his wife if she adopts this 
principle for herself as well as for him. Professor Kennedy 
translates this verse: ‘‘ Do you really care for victory in this 
dispute?”” This requires a change of rfvde to rijode, which I 
cannot feel is necessary unless some objection can be urged 
against the interpretation given above. Nothing now remains 
for Clytemnestra but to ask that her husband’s compliance 
may be not forced but willing. 

I should thus translate the whole passage, following the 
the reading of the MSS. (as given above): 

CL. And now don’t say this and disappoint my wish (yvo77). 

AG. My purpose (}74,:7v) be sure I shall never weaken. 


CL. Could you ever have vowed to the Gods in any time of fear that you 
would act as you now do ? 
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AG. If ever a man declared a decision knowing well what he was about, I 
have done it now. 

CL. But what do you think Priam would have done if he had accomplished 
what you have? (935) 

AG. Iam very sure he would have walked on embroideries. 

CL. Now don’t be afraid of the blame of men. 

AG. Yet the voice of the people has mighty power. 

CL. But the lot of the unenvied man is not enviable. 

AG. It surely is not womanly to be (so) cager for a fight. (940) 

CL. But it is becoming to the prosperous even to let a victory be gained over 
them. ‘ 

AG. What! is that the kind of victory which you hold in honor (for yourself 
as well as for mo)? 

CL. Be persuaded (i.e. never mind which kind of victory it is): at all events 
let me prevail (here) by your consent. 


4. Vass. 1025-1029: 
et dé 7 teTaypéva 
Hoipa poipav ix Bear 
elpye un wAtov pépemr, 
mpog6doaca Kapsia 
yAaooan av rad’ ecé yet. 

Every student of Aeschylus knows how unsatisfactory are 
all the widely divergent opinions of editors on these verses. 
Paley’s translation—‘ But if the appointed iaw of fate did 
not hinder fate from getting further assistance from the 
gods, my heart outstripping my tongue would pour out these 
feelings’’—seems to give a literal sense of: the words in a 
perfectly grammatical construction ; and his note on the last 
two verses shows, I think, that Schutz’s emendation capésar 
yAeooa i8 not only unnecessary but injurious to the sense. 
But can we rest satisfied with this interpretation of the first 
three verses? I trust that any suggestion on so qbscure a 
passage will appear better than none. 

I think, first, we must certainly take potoa poipay in a 
reciprocal sense, like &\Aoc &dov; and secondly, wAéor ¢épev 
must mean bear away more than its due, after the analogy of 
mAtov exer, to have more than is due. T)éor g¢épeoIau is common 
in the sense have an advantage (cf. Sopg. Oed. Tyr. 500: zA&or 
i) €y® péperac) ; and a similar use of the active ¢épw is familiar, 
as in Sopa. Oed. Col. 651: otx ody répa ay y' obdev H Adyy gépore. 
The meaning of the passage will then be: ‘“ But did not one 
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fate appointed by the Gods (sometimes) hinder another (fate 
appointed by the Gods) from securing more than its due, my 
heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth its present 
burden.” This seems to point to a doctrine of “interference” 
between two lines of fate, by which either may be checked or 
balanced in a course which would, if unhindered, prove too 
destructive. The chorus would thus imply that this last 
desperate hope is all that they can still see to warrant them 
in hiding their feelings longer ixé oxdrp (vs. 1030). In 
this song the gloomy forebodings of the chorus assume a 
more definite form. The earlier songs have hinted darkly 
at- coming disaster; while the description of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, the allusions to the slaughter at Troy, and 
the fears of the consequences of human pride, all disclose 
grounds for the gravest apprehension. But these fears are 
all vague and general; now, however, after Agamemnon has 
entcred his palace, timidly roppipac rarsy, and Clytemnestra 
has assured him in bitter irony that she has at her command 
the whole Ocean to supply “purple” to the royal house, the 
chorus feel that a deed of blood is close at hand. They do 
not yet divine its nature, least of all do they suspect that 
Agamemnon was walking to his death; but there is “ murder 
in the air.”” The general tenor of their song is as follows: 

“Why does this hovering phantom ever flit before my 
heart, and why can I not spurn it and restore confidence to 
my soul? I have seen the Argive host set sail for Troy; and 
now with my own eyes I have witnessed its return. But still 
my heart of its own impulse sings the Fury’s lyreless dirge, 
and refuses to be encouraged by hope. And I know that this 
feeling within me is not all in vain, and that it points to some 
fulfilment of my forebodings; but yet I pray that my fears 
may prove groundless and without result. 

‘Great prosperity is ever insatiate to extend its limits, 
reckless of the close neighborhood of calamity ; and human 
fortune as it sails onward often strikes a hidden reef. Yet 
the sacrifice of part of the cargo to save the rest may keep 
the ship from sinking and the fortunes of the house from 
falling, and one plenteous harvest averts all danger of famine. 
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But far otherwise is it when the life-blood of a man has once 
fallen to the earth; this no incantations can recall. Were 
this not so, Zeus had never stopped Aesculapius from raising 
the dead. My only hope is in the thought that one line of 
fate fixed by the Gods may somctimes interfere with another 
line of fate and so hinder it from securing too much; were 
this not so,—had I not this desperate hope to encourage me,— 
my heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth its burden. 
But, as it is, I can only hide my grief in darkness, sore vexed, 
and with no hope of ever seeing order come out of this 
confusion, while my soul is burning within me.” 

The passage in question thus supplies an important link in 
the chain of thought, and gives the ground on which the 
chorus decide to suppress their feelings a little longer. The 
appearance of Cassandra now gives a sudden turn to the 
play, and the affrighted chorus are for the first time made 
aware of the real danger which awaits them. 

It may be said that no such doctrine of the interference of 
two lines of fate as is here supposed can be found elsewhere 
in the Greek religion. Even if this is true, I contend that 
such a doctrine appears here by the only interpretation of the 
language which is at once plain and consistent with the 
_ context. It cannot be too clearly understood that the ideas 
of fate which make the Mvipa the superiors of Zeus, and the 
King of the Gods merely a helpless agent in their hands, are 
not Aeschylean. The verses of the Prometheus (517, 518): 

‘XO. rovtwy apa Zeic¢ éoriv acbevéctepos ; 

ITP. obxovv av éExpbyoe ye tay mexpwpivny. 
represent only the threats of a defiant rebel against the whole 
divine order of the world as this was established under Zeus ; 
they refer moreover to a disaster which Zeus did avert by his 
own free-will. Greek orthodoxy-—certainly the orthodoxy of 
Aeschylus—speaks plainly in the following verse (519), in 
which the chorus indignantly ask 


Ti yap wéxpwrat Zvi, wAju aet kparteiv ; 


The doctrine of Prometheus probably represents a more 
ancient and gloomy view of inexorable necessity ruling both 
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Gods and men, while the later view gave the government of 
the world to a wise and beneficent personal ruler, the director 
of other subordinate rulers, who had displaced a harsher 
dominion, and whose laws were made for the best good of 
mankind in general. These laws, however, the laws of 
nature, though beneficent on the whole, were inexorable and 
unyielding, often bringing misery upon the innocent children 
of a guilty race as the result of ancestral crime, but still by 
that very misery working out the great purpose of Zeus and 
making men wise through suffering. This stern, inexorable 
course of nature’s laws, which all creeds must recognize, 
whatever they may choose to call it, seems to be the Fate of 
Aeschylus, the poipa reraypéva éx Geov. The Homeric poipa dedv 
or aica Aide stands in the same general relation to the more 
primitive government of the world by special interventions in 
which an earlier age believed. The frequent statues of Zeuc 
popayérne Which Pausanias found in different parts of Greece 
show an absorption of an ancient idea of independent fate 
into the more advanced doctrine of the sovereignty of Zeus. 
(See Pausanias i. 40. 4; v. 15. 5; viii. 87. 1; x. 24. 4.) 
Now, if this was the poet’s view of fate, that it was the 
onward march of nature’s laws, the universal laws of the 
Gods, how could he have failed to see that the workings of 
several such laws, i. e. several lines of fate, may interfere 
with each other, like several mechanical forces, and produce 
a result which is different from any of them? In this view, 
the chorus simply express a last hope that the line of fate 
which seems to them to be leading directly to some new deed 
of blood may perchance be met and balanced by some other 
line of fate as yet unknown to them, so that the horrors 
which they see in prospect may be averted. 


Oo. Vs.1847: addr\a cowwwowped’ &v rwe acpady Bovrevpara. This 
reading of the MSS. was emended by Porson to xowwoatped’ av 
mace (interrogative). The emendation now generally adopted 
is that of Hermann Gv xwc (for @ ay ruc). The latter is 
supported by two passages of Sophocles,—éaAn’ avayxacar Geove 
Gv ju) BéAwory ovd Gy ele duvacr’ avhp, Oed. Tyr. 281; and ¢pacor 
tig éoriv’ av déync 6& po) gwvec péya, Philoct. 574;—in both of 
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which the sense makes ay for adv (=éav) of the MSS. an 
almost certain correction. It is, however, quite as possible 
that ay two in the MSS. is a mistake for f» zwe, so that we 
should read adda corwowpe?, Hy two aopadH BovdAevpara (sc. n)s 
but let us take counsel, in case there shall prove to be any plans 
for safety, i. e. that we may adopt any plans for safety which 
there may be. This is a case of the quite common absorption 
of the apodosis in the protasis, which sometimes gives éar 
with the subjunctive the appearance of an indirect question. 
See Piat. Rep. ii. 858 B: dxovoov cai éuov, gay coe ravra doh, 
hear me too, in case the same shall please you, i. e. that then 
we may adopt 7t. Here the construction is obvious; but in 
Rep. iv. 434 a: idé dy, gay oor Grep Euoi Evydoxn, many think they 
see an indirect question, though they cannot tell us what the 
form of the direct question would be. The change of 4» to 
dv (= éay) in the MSS. here supposed is confirmed by three 
passages of Sophocles,— iv gpacw, Trach. 672; iiv...xpoody, 
Frag. 323 (Nauck); oid’ ijy rov didacxadov AaBy, Frag. 736, 
—in all of which the MSS. have ay». The further question, 
whether all four passages together do not furnish ground for 
an exception to the general doctrine that a» for éay was never 
used by the tragedians, need not be discussed here. The 
meaning of the line with the reading jv mw¢ agrees well with 
that of the preceding verse, rovpyor cipyacBat doxet por Pacréwe 
Oipwy pare. 

6. Vs. 1599: opwler, aurinre 3 ard opayic épwv. Here épar 
is in most modern editions changed to é¢u@» because épaw in the 
sense of vomit does not occur. But épov seems amply defended 
by the compounds azepdw, écepaw, etc., and has rightly been 
restored (as I notice since reading this paper) by Weil. An 
instance of éiepov in this sense is found in Pherecrates (Pers. 
Frag. 2): 


'Q uaddyac pév EF eporv, avarvéov J Laxvbov, 





VII.—On the Single Case-Form in Italian. 


By AUSTIN STICKNEY, 


SOMETIME PROFESSOR IN TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The question as to which of the old Latin cases was the 
prototype of the single forms which remain in the declension 
of the Romanic languages has been often discussed, but is 
still unsettled. Opinions have varied between the nominative, 
accusative, and ablative, or two or more of these together ; 
and some scholars, in despair of tracing any single case, have 
concluded that the ground-form alone survived. 

The various views may be conveniently ranged under three 
heads. According to the first, no particular Latin case has 
survived in the modern languages; but the simple ground- 
form remains,-divested of the old case-endings, and clothed 
in such new guise as each particular language has chosen. 
According to the second view, we have in the modern nominal 
forms the remains of some specific Latin case, differing in 
the various countries; and this case or cases survive in virtue 
of something like conscious choice or of a logical necessity. 
Professor Diez has stated and defended this view;* conclud- 
ing that the normal cases are, for the Provencal and old 
French, the nominative and accusative; for the modern French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, the accusative; for the Italian, the 
accusative with a considerable influence of the nominative. 
According to the third view the modern case-form is the 
phonetic result of the wearing away of the old endings, in 
consequence of which the cases came to coincide in a single 
form; as the old Latin dative dominoi and the ablative dominod 
were in time merged in the single form domino. Professor 
d’Ovideof compares the old forms to pieces of money in 
circulation for a long time, and becoming by abrasion undis- 
tinguishable; and remarks that although in all morphological 
transformations there must be a mental process, yet the wheels, 
so to speak, on which the mind moves, are the phonetic changes. 








= = — 








* Grammar, II, p. 5, ff. 


t Sull’origine dell ’unica forma flessionale del nome Italiano, p.12. (Pisa, 1872.) 
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Professor Ascoli* is very careful to exclude any idea of con- 
scious: choice or logical necessity; and the keynote of the 
theory is the explanation of the phenomena on the principle 
of phonetic decay. 

It is often stated that in the transition from the Latin to 
the modern languages there has been a loss of cases; which 
of course is true of the flexional forms. But even M. 
Brachett uses such language as this: ** The tendency to 
simplify and reduce the number of cases was early noticed in 
the vulgar Latin; the cases expressed shades of thought too 
delicate and subtle for the coarse minds of the barbarians,” 
etc. So M. de Jubainville~ discovers a new principle of 
declension in the Merovingian times, consisting in this, “that 
in spite of the considerable number of forms” (he refers to 
the confusion of forms in the documents), “the number of 
functions which the mind conceives and requires to express 
in words is considerably reduced.”’ But a moment’s reflec- 
tion ought to convince one that the logical relations still exist, 
and must find expression in any, even the simplest, language ; 
it is only a question of how they shall be expressed. If for 
some reason the moderns no longer express these relations 
by the case-endings, they must do so in some other way; and 
they do so in fact by prepositions. Moreover, the barbarians 
were not so entirely unaccustomed to a nominal inflexion as 
to be quite overcome on meeting another; and the considerable 
preservation of the verbal inflexions with the creation of new 
synthetic forms in the modern languages shows that this at 
least is not the solution of the problem. 

The facts are to a great extent conceded on all hands. At 
the end of the third century the final m, and at the beginning 
of the fourth, the final s were inaudible in the common pronun- 
ciation ; for the u in final syllables of the classical language we 
find o in the earlier and vulgar Latin, which has remained in 
some of the dialects; and the endings e# and zs were to some 
extent interchangeable. Instead of the genitive and dative, the 


* Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Vol. II., Part 3, pp. 417-421. 
t Grammaire Historique, 10° ed., pp. 52, 147. 
¢ La Déclinaison Latine en Gaule a I’ Epoque Mérovingienne, p. 160. 
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popular language of all periods used more or less frequently the 
ablative and accusative with prepositions; and this increased 
with the loss of the case-endings. Which of the two was 
cause of the other it is not easy to say; but it seems more 
natural to suppose that the indistinctness of the mutilated 
forced a resort to the periphrastic forms. 

Granting these differences between the written and spoken 
language, the vulgar Latin must at the end of the empire have 
presented in the singular of the first and second declensions, 
and in the parisyllables of the third, paradigms identical with 
the modern Italian ; rosa, domino, regno, pane. The wu stems 
of the fourth followed the analogy of the second; and the 
e stems of the fifth that of the first or third. In the stems 
in ero of the second which omit us, and in the rz stems of the 
third, the reduction would have left two forms, of which the 
oblique form has remained; there was, however, a wavering 
in the nominative forms in the original. 

In the imparisyllables of the third with variable or invariable 
accent, the phonetic reduction would have left two forms in 
the singular, one from the nominative and one from the oblique 
cases ; sarto, sartore ; the nominative form has almost entirely - 
disappeared, and the oblique form has inherited the succession, 
the exceptions being numerically of no importance. 

The imparisyllabic neuters have occasioned the most discus- 
sion; here the nominative and the accusative, coinciding in a 
single form, had the weight of frequency in their favor, and 
have in Italian survived to a greater extent than the longer 
form. Capo, volume, nome, fiume, seme, carme, germe, rame, 
legame, cece, lido, petto, pegno, tempo, sterco, ghiomo, lato and 
others are nominative-accusative forms; termine, fulmine, 
rovere, acero, cadavere, sovero-sughero, papavero, genere, rudere, 
ulcere, viscere, folgore, are ablative forms; whereas in wime- 
vimine, addome-addomine, pepe-pevere, marmo-marmore, solfo- 
solfore, both forms have survived together. But the companion 
form may often be found in a dialect or cognate language when 
it has been lost in Italian; in Sardinia (Logudoro) we find 
nomene, flumene, esaminu, ramine, legumene, (Campidano) 
nomini, seminz; so many of the longer forms in Spanish ; 
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cadaver-cadavere in Sardinia, folg in Friuli, etc. Professor 
Ascoli,* from whom many of these examples are taken, has 
discussed this point in detail, giving many other forms in 
Rumanian, in the dialects of Friuli and the Grisons; and has 
refuted the argument drawn from this class of words in favor 
of the accusative theory. 

The reasoning of Professor Diez, for instance, is this: 
Italian amore can only come from Latin amorem, amore ; 
domino from dominom, domino; that is, accusative or ablative; 
but corpo must be not from corpore, but from corpus nominative- 
accusative; and the several types are reconciled by considering 
the accusative as the normal case. But if the various dialects 
taken together show in this class of nouns a fair proportion 
of both forms, thére was plainly no logical necessity for the 
adoption of either particular case; the survival was the result 
of a more frequent use of one than the other in this or that 
particular region; perhaps in some instances a mere matter 
of chance. 

For the plural, we have in the first declension rose, which is. 
the old nominative, perhaps the phonetic successor of rosts ; 
. but rosas is lost. In the second declension we have domini, 
the old nominative, perhaps also the successor of dominis ; 
but dominos is lost; and even the nominative of the neuters 
has only survived in a few instances, the analogy of the 
masculines being too strong. In the third principi is proba- 
bly a new formation after the analogy of dominz, although 
some take it as the reduction of principis for principes ; 
at any rate principibus is lost. The feminines after much 
hesitation followed the same analogy; as also the neuters 
when they have not gone over to the second declension ; but 
the old forms in ora were very tenacious, and even for a time 
drew over some of the neuters of the second. 

The recent advocates of the purely phonetic theory write 
the paradigms of the vulgar Latin with the periphrastic 
genitive and dative. This of course simplifies the matter 
very much; a form like the genitive plural is very inconven- 
ient. But granting that it very early fell into disuse, if we 


* Ibid., p. 423. 
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are discussing the fate of the Latin cases, the disappearance 
of all the non-survivors must be explained. 

The results of phonetic decay differ of course in the various 
countries according to the special aptitudes of the people. 
In France it would have left for the first declension one form 
in the singular, three in the plural; for the second, two in 
the singular, two in the plural; for the third masculine and 
feminine, two in the singular, and one or two in the plural ; 
so that after slight losses and changes by way of analogy we 
should reach a system not far differing from that exhibited in 
the earliest texts; some outstanding forms still preserving 
their independence, like the accusative singular in ain, and 
the genitive plural in or. 

The subsequent progress falls under our direct notice. An 
8 is added to the nominative singular of the third declension 
after the analogy of the second, which was numerically the 
strongest, though the rule is not consistently observed in the 
texts; and gradually the cas régime comes to perform the 
additional function of the nominative, which as gradually 
drops out of sight; leaving still, as M. Meyer* observes, a 
declension of two forms, in that the two numbers are yet 
distinguished. If the process were to go on still further, this 
would also disappear; and even now it exists mostly only in 
the written language. 

The history of the French declension throws light on that 
of the Italian, since the operating causes must have been in 
their nature the same. The moving spring in both cases is 
at first phonetic decay and change; when this has been at 
work for a time, there remains a mutilated declension of one, 
two, or three cases for each number, and only three of the 
five original schemes. It left in French a tolerably symmet- 
rical system of declensions, owing to two peculiarities; first, 
the persistence of the final s, which saved the distinction of 
cases in the second; secondly, the general loss of the syllables 
after the tonic, which removed many differences, and left forms 
more nearly coinciding with the simple stem. On the other 
hand, in Italy, the native soil of the Latin, the paroxytones 





# Bibl. del’ Fcole des Chartes, V. V. 215. 
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were tolerated or even favored, and the old endings remained 
vigorous much longer and in greater variety. Then ensued 
a struggle for existence among these forms; and aside from 
the simple phonetic currents, a sort of sexual symbolism, as 
Professor Flechia* calls it, was the strongest influence in deter- 
mining the three schemes as they at present exist. Thus some 
of the neuter plurals of the second and third went over to the 
first; as also feminines of other declensions; and the scheme 
o, plural 2, rallied most of the masculines. In fact most of 
the changes from the old declensions occurred for this reason. 

In the third singular there remain distinct traces of an 
intermediate declension of two cases, as in the French; and 
a list of these doppiont might be made from those given 
by d’Ovidio, Caneleo,f Flechia, and Ascoli. But in general 
one form has perished, chiefly the nominative; or if both 
have survived, they have become practically different words. 
Examples, of the waverings and irregularities may be found 
in abundance in Nannucci;f{ it was after all the grammarians 
that settled the rules; and the irregularities which still 
remain may generally be explained by the persistence of some 
of the old forms. 

If the facts have thus far been correctly stated and explained, 
it would seem that neither of the three theories is sufficiently 
broad to include them all. 

The theory of the retention of the mere ground-form of 
the old substantives seems to explain nothing whatever. Of 
course the substantial part of the word was retained; if 
not, what could have been retained? But if we ask how it 
happened, we are forced to answer: By the falling away of 
the old endings. If then they so fell away as to leave fora 
time in common use the naked root, which was afterwards 
clothed with new endings, the theory certainly does explain 
the matter. But is there any evidence of this? Is it not 
rather true that certain of the old endings never fell out of 
use, a few new ones came up, and the others were lost ? 


* Rivista di Filologia e d’[struzione Classica. Torino, Anno L, Fasc. 1, p. 91, etc. 
t Rivista di Filologia Romanza, I. 132. 
¢ Teorica det Nomi della Lingua Italiana, passim. (Firenze, 1858.) 
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The theory of the accusative or any specific case does not 
meet the difficulties. It may be true that the form of this or 
that case substantially reappears in the new form; but not 
because it was the accusative. The question recurs again: How 
and why? And as Professor Schuchardt* says, the theory 
resembles that time-honored rule of the Latin grammar, 
which we have all in early years received with bewildered 
and unquestioning trust, that of the genitive singular of the 
first and second declensions, and the ablative, etc., in answer: 
to the question * Where ?” 

There remains the phonetic theory, to call it thus briefly ; 
and here we must call attention to the form of statement. 
Professors d’Ovidio and Ascoli state it broadly, that the 
modern form is the result of the gradual wearing away of the 
old endings, and the coincidence of the previously different 
forms. The former allows that the generalization of the 
accusative may have operated the transformation “ in a small 
degree ”’; and the latter, when considering the Spanish and 
Sardinian plurals, adopts the principle of natural selection. 

But the phenomena are of too complex a‘character to be 
brought under so simple a statement; phonetic decay explains 
the singular number very well, but it is quite insufficient for 
the plural. The statement should then be made broad enough | 
to include all the facts. It seems more reasonable to enlarge 
it somewhat after this fashion : ; 

The present case-form is the result of the phonetic decay of 
the old Latin forms; but whenever this alone would have left 
more than one form for a number, there was a sort of natural 
selection, resulting in the survival of that one which, from its 
phonetic character, best suited the habits of the people using 
it, or which, oftener recurring in ordinary language, impressed 
itself more distinctly on the mind: in masculines and feminines 
this was generally the continuation of one of the oblique cases, 
chiefly the accusative ; in neuters, generally the continuation 
of the common form of nominative and accusative ; and whero 
the present form is a new one, it has been made after certain 
analogies already existing in the old language. 


* Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. 22, p. 180. 
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VIII.—On Wilmanns’ Theory of the Authorship of the 
Nibelungenlied. 


By FRANKLIN CARTER, 


PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE: 


Some months since Dr. Wilmanns (now Simrock’s successor 
at Bonn), whose work on the development of the Gudrun was 
marked by great originality, published a little book of ninety 
pages on the authorship of the Nibelungenlied, a problem which 
has perpetual interest for the Germans. Of late years the 
tendency has been to accept the authorship of one poet for our 
form of the composition, and one von Kiirenberg has received 
the suffrages of the great majority of unitarian advocates. 
Wilmanns, whose work bears the title, “ Beitrage zur Erklarung 
und Geschichte des Nibelungenlieds,” plants himself at the 
outset in opposition to this tendency on Lachmann’s ground, 
so far as to claim for Lachmann the first great effort to solve 
the many difficult questions concerning the poem, and further 
that what others have done, since Lachmann’s annotations 
appeared in 1836, to promote an insight into the relations of 
the poem, is, in comparison with Lachmann’s services, very 
little. He goes further, and seems to accept the Lachmann 
view of the manuscripts, uniformly translating from Lach- 
mann’s edition, which was based on A, though he alludes 
incidentally in some passages to the reading of ©, and his 
discussion does not depend on his manuscript preference for 
validity. But he does not agree with Lachmann uniformly as 
to which are the interpolations, nor does he favor in the least 
the theory, of twenty lays, which was the extravagance of 
‘Lachmann’s confidence in the truth of his cause, though he 
admits that he endeavors to make progress in the path which 
Lachmann pointed out, to separate the different layers of the 
composition, and thus make clear the development of the poem, 
to handle the difficulties which lie the other side of the differ- 
ences between the individual manuscripts—in other words, by 
analysis to ascertain if there are parts of the poem older and 
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more genuine than others, and if any of these parts may have 
had an origin independent of one another. 

‘Since Lachmann’s time,” the writer says, “ investigation 
has busied itself chiefly with matters of subordinate import- 
ance, and endeavored with the trifling means of philological 
craft, observations of style, of grammatical form, of vocabulary, 
of metrical usage, to construct the history of the poem.” 
Wilmanns is undoubtedly correct as to the method of arriving 
at some knowledge of the construction of the poem. It is 
plain that there are many interpolations. A verse of some 
spirit and power is so often succeeded by three or four feeble 
dilutions of its contents, that but one conclusion is possible in 
regard to these, viz., that they must be interpolated. This 
once admitted, it follows inevitably that, as between an absurd 
explanation or dilution of an original inspiration and that 
original inspiration there may be a large variety of gradations 
in absurdity, or clumsy enlargement, or skillful combination, 
until these or most of them are determined, arguments from 
the omission of senkungen, or the use of inexact rhymes, or 
from peculiar grammatical constructions in order to fix the 
age or authorship of the poem, are very untrustworthy. If 
the interpolations are undetermined, or if the question is still an 
open one whether there is not here a “ contamination”’ of two 
varying versions, the wildest and most inconsistent inferences 
may have support from the different parts of the poem. 

The doctrine of this little book is that the poem is the result 
of a “ contamination,” as the Germans call a combination of 
two or more versions. Any presumption against this doctrine 
arising from the improbability that such a fact would have 
escaped the notice of all the distinguished scholars who have 
worked on the poem, is fully offset by the success which 
crowned the author’s treatment of the Gudrun. There the 
confusion seemed more hopeless before he disentangled the 
various versions, but his skill in discriminating and readjusting 
was conspicuous. Though the Gudrun has been the subject 
of less study than the Nibelungenlied, the very fact of its 
admitted confusion made his success seem more noteworthy. 
But since there is sufficient apparent harmony in the Nibelun- 
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genlied to render a reference of the poem to one author at 
least possible, a moment’s reflection will make it clear that to 
discover and prove a “ contamination ” in it would be a triumph 
of greater skill than was required for the demonstration in 
the case of the Gudrun; but nevertheless, success with the 
latter, where the confusion was plain and where there was so 
much to invite previous investigators (and some of them were 
able) to the discovery, constitutes a claim to a respectful 
hearing, when our author presents analogous results from 
an investigation of the Nibelungenlied. For the latter is a 
national epic as is the Gudrun, and grew to its present form 
probably in somewhat similar conditions. If the Gudrun, as 
we have it, has been proved to be a “contamination” of two 
or more in important respects independent poetical versions 
of legendary and historical material, this proof excites a 
presumption that a similar process may have produced our 
present Nibelungenlied. Certainly in these days of recognition 
for development there should be no prejudice against such a 
possibility. That the Nibelungenlied has greater harmony 
and correcter perspective than the Gudrun may show that 
there was a final bearbeiter of the poem who removed some 
inconsistencies and adjusted sections to each other; but it 
cannot safely be assumed, on the ground of linguistic or 
metrical resemblances, that this bearbeiter or any poet is 
the one author of our one poem, unless also in the contents 
of the various parts of the poem such harmony and oneness 
can be proved, that on the removal of trifling interpolations, 
all the steps shall tend to one common end. The poet may 
indeed adopt elements of different legends, or even inconsistent 
elements in the treatment of the same legend, but he will 
remove contradictions, and looking backwards and forwards 
will adapt his materials to a conclusion. But if long sections, 
harmonious in themselves, have no account or consciousness 
of one another or even present incongruous elements, and 
especially if one section harmonizes in details and views with 
the finale while another is at variance with it, neither metrical 
nor linguistic agreement, nor a superficial onward movement 
can establish a oneness of authorship. 
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Nor can the fact that Lachmann’s twenty-lay theory is 
generally abandoned,* or the acknowledgment that there was 
possibly something of disingenuousness in his use of the 
heptads to support his hypothesis, blind us to the more 
important fact that must underlie all investigation, that the 
Nibelungenlied rests upon a growth of legendary and _histor- 
ical elements, extending in material over at least six hundred 
years from the time of the defeat by the Huns of the Burgun- 
dians in 437, under Gundicarius, to the Hungarian wars under 
Henry III. in the eleventh century. Of course it is not 
impossible that one author should fuse all these elements into 
a harmonious whole, but the natural repository for these ever 
varying legends and stories would be successive songs or 
metrical narratives. As these moved in different directions 
they must vary, and the Eddalieder and the Thidrekssaga 
present versions of parts of these stories, varying in certain 
main lines from the same recorded events as given in the 
Nibelungenlied. Does the Nibelungenlied itself present varia- 
tions, differentiations of various parts of the story, is the 
question underlying Wilmanns’ discussion. To this question 
he gives an affirmative answer. 

Zarncke,.who has never believed in manuscript A, or in 
anything that involved its superiority, asks in the Literarische 
Central Blatt, in order to ridicule this discussion of Wilmanns, 
‘What has become of the Lachmann theory?” He says it 
has always had full scope in Prussia, and inquires where in 
popular estimation it now is. ‘‘ What has become of the 
twenty lays?’’ is his main question, as though, if the twenty 
lays, which were published by Lachmann as the original songs 
of the poem, and afterwards appeared im a translation from 
Simrock, had not succeeded in crowding out of circulation 
the translated entire poem, as the manuscripts have preserved 
it, there can be no possibility that the poem is not an organic 
whole. As though, if it should be proved that twenty archi- 
tects did not plan St. Peter’s, it would follow that there is 





* This abandonment can hardly be considered universal, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is even general. It can do no harm, however, to admit so 
much. 
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no possibility that two or three had the management of 
construction at different times and modified each other’s 
designs unfortunately. That the whole poem, as Simrock 
translated it, has passed to a thirtieth edition, and the 
twenty lays of Lachmann, as Simrock translated these by 
themselves, have never passed to a second, does not show 
that the Nibelungenlied may not be a combination of two or 
three different versions, or that the German readers of the 
Nibelungenlied have more wsthetical discernment than senti- 
mental patriotism. At the respectful mention of Lachmann’s 
name certain scholars roll their eyes and at once assume a 
belligerent posture. And Zarncke, while giving honorable 
recognition to the perspicacity and acumen of these criticisms 
by Wilmanns, intending apparently fairly to recognize his 
complete independence of Lachmann’s extravagance, cannot 
refrain from classing Wilmanns with Lachmann, and holding 
that the poem, as either regards it, is reduced to “ein diirres 
Geklapper wie von schlotternden Skeletten.” 

What are the subordinate propositions which Wilmanns 
attempts to establish, and which would lead to the conclusion 
that the poem, as we have it, is a ‘“ contamination”’? 

The first of these propositions is that a Ruedigersdichtung, 
a composition in which Ruediger and Kriemhild were the 
main characters, and Dieterich had as yet no share in the 
action, was the old basisof our poem. He claims to establish, 
secondly, that a poem or a part of a poem in which Dankwart 
was the main hero, was incorporated with this Ruedigersdich- 
tung and caused certain changes in it, and rendered connecting 
interpolated verses necessary: in other words, that a Dank- 
wartsdichtung was interpolated in the Ruedigersdichtung. 
The third proposition claimed is that another dichtung, in 
which Iring was the hero, was also incorporated in the 
Ruedigersdichtung, but entirely independent of the insertion 
of the Dankwartsdichtung, so that we have R. + D. for one 
form and R.-+ 1. for a second. But it is also certain, in our 
author’s judgment, that the Dankwart poet takes cognizance 
of the modifications of the Ruedigersdichtung by the poet 
who introduced Dieterich, so that the one form would be R. + 
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Di.+ Da., and the other remaining as before (for it is not clear 
that the Iring-poet knows anything of Dieterich’s introduction 
into the poem) R.+ 1. we have for our Nibelungenlied, or 
rather for the last third of it, the ‘“‘ contamination” of R.+ 
Di. + Da. with R. + I. 

It is only the last third of the poem that Wilmanns discusses. 
He starts from the supposition that it is impossible that the 
advance of Dieterich to the fight near the close of the poem 
can have been occasioned by Ruediger’s death. ‘ Hildebrand 
brings him the intelligence of that death, he arms himself, 
and strides to the hall. Hagen discerns his intention and is 
ready for the conflict, so says our poem. Now what will he 
do? Why has he come? He will avenge the death of 
Ruediger, the death of his own warriors, of his best friends, 
his consolation in a strange country; he will demand of Hagen 
and Gunther atonement for shed blood, will retract peace and 
friendship from the Burgundians. This one would expect, 
but nothing of it takes place. Dieterich demands that Gun- 
ther and Hagen shall surrender to him—he promises them 
protection from the Huns and sure escort homeward, he spares 
their life in the battle and takes them captive at the risk of 
his own life, he leads them to Kriemhild and most urgently 
recommends them toher mercy. That this cannot be original, 
unitary invention is clear. That Dieterich struggles against 
fighting with the Burgundians, that he takes them captive, 
delivers them to Kriemhild and begs for their life, presupposes 
that he has begun the contest with reluctance, presupposes 
secondly, that Kriemhild has forced the conflict on him. In 
the legend as it appears at the end of our Nibelungenlied, 
Dieterich must similarly, as now Ruediger, have been pushed 
to the conflict by the entreaties of the revengeful queen.” 

There is difficulty in accepting as certain this last form of 
statement by Wilmanns. It is plausible to suppose that 
Dieterich, whose conduct bears marks of reluctance to slay 
Gunther and Hagen, may have been in some form of the saga 
identified with Ruediger, and impelled to advance against 
them by the entreaties of the queen. That he was entreated 
to advance to the fight is in our poem 1836, 1838, 1839. 
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But is it impossible that he, after having advanced, especially 
as he had refused once to go, might be affected by the worn, 
wasted, bloody appearance of the two heroes, by the heaps of 
mutilated and gory corpses around them, by their awful 
isolation among the dead and in a strange country, or even 
by a feeling of awe at their colossal strength and valor, and 
under the influence of this emotion might refrain from piling 
their dead bodies on the ghastly hecatomb’? The universal 
testimony of the saga literature is to the effect that Dieterich 
was himself a lonely exile. He is a grand, but mournful 
figure in the gallery of legendary heroes. Is it impossible 
that a fellow feeling for Gunther and Hagen may here be 
indicated? There may be here abridgment, combination, 
detrition in the legends, but can we be certain that Wilmanns’ 
second assumption is correct, that Dieterich’s reluctance to 
engage with and afterwards to slay these heroes, presupposes 
that in an original poem underlying part of ours, Kriemhild 
alone forced the conflict upon him ? 

There are indeed certain features that look like a close 
connection of Dietrich and Ruediger, or even a confounding 
of the one with the other. But instead of pushing the resem- 
blance still further, may we not fear that the influence of 
assimilation has already gone beyond its proper limit, possibly 
that the reluctance of Dieterich in regard to slaying the two 
heroes is a reflex from Ruediger’s unwillingness to fight? May 
we not even conjecture a cause for the poet’s identifying these 
two, and believe that the original invention could not so far 
have assimilated them? What could be such acause? What 
except the hospitality* of Ruediger to the exile, Dieterich, 
as mentioned in the poem “ Dieterich’s Flucht’’? 

Strophes 2094 and 2095 (Wilmanns regards these as inter- 
polations), in which Ruediger speaks and is spoken to as if 
he were in exile, and 1614, 5, in which Ruediger declines the 
honor of a marriage for his daughter with one of the Burgun- 
dian princes, on the ground that he and his wife are ellende- 
exiles, apply to Ruediger what belongs to Dieterich. If 





* Wilmanns rejects the line in 2251, wherein Dieterich claims a kinship with 
Ruediger. 
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now we remember how the hospitality of Ruediger is praised, 
it is natural enough to regard Dieterich as bound to him by 
the enjoyment of this hospitality, and through this relation 
the confusion may arise by which the exile of Dieterich is 
transferred to Ruediger. Equally would such a relation 
account for Dieterich’s movement to avenge Ruediger,* and 
the final conduct of Dieterich in taking the captive heroes to 
Kriemhild and recommending them to mercy need not then 
be regarded as presupposing that Kriemhild’s entreaties alone 
forced him to the fight. That here is a combination of the 
Dieterich saga with the Ruediger saga seems probable, even 
certain, but that we can be sure exactly what line of movement 
occasioned Dieterich’s final share in the tragedy as our poem 
originally presented is not clear. Wilmanns’ supposition as 
to the influence of Kriemhild in determining Dieterich’s 
movement is clever and plausible. It does not seem to be 
the only explanation possible for Dieterich’s conduct. 

But it does not follow, even if we do not regard the suppo- 
sition that Dieterich was impelled to the fight by Kriemhild’s 
entreaties alone as indisputable, that Wilmanns’ processes of 
disentanglement lose their value. The steps in his discussion 
are in a measure parallel, at least somewhat independent, and 
one may believe with him that there is conclusive evidence that 
the Dieterich legend and the Ruediger legend are combined, 
and admit that his analysis makes that evidence clear, and 
that hereby a basis for the ‘‘ contamination”’ theory is gained, 
without conceding that in every case the exact line of differing 
versions is or can be laid bare. In other words, the theory 
of ‘contamination’? may solve some difficult problems so 
admirably that we accept it, and in some cases we may 
distinguish plainly the motives and lines of the combined 
versions, but that we can do this in every case the nature of 
‘¢ contamination” seems to preclude. 





*TIt is claimed, for instance, by Richard von Muth, Einleitang in das Nibelun- 
genlied, pp. 77-81, that Ruediger came into the Nibelungen cycle through 
Dieterich’s relations to Helche, Etzel’s first wife. All trace of such an introduc- 
tion for Ruediger has disappeared from our poem. If it can be assumed as an 
original relation, a reminiscence of it might account for Dieterich’s advance to 
revenge Ruediger. 

14 
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It is by the analysis and comparison of strophes, both as to 
form and content, that the old genuine verses are by the 
author first discovered, and then these are again further exam- 
ined and compared, with such discriminating insight, with 
such comprehension of observation, with such sovereignty 
over the details of the poem, as to awaken admiration at 
nearly every step. In the excision of strophes interpolated 
by modern bearbeiter Wilmanns is extremely acute, and 
though he agrees in general with Lachmann, there are cases 
where he does not hesitate to disregard Lachmann’s judgment, 
and does not always give reasons for doing so. As an 
. illustration of his aptness at detecting the interpolator’s 
work, the proposal of marriage for Giselher at Ruediger’s 
house may he cited: ‘‘ Volkér at the dinner has declared, if he 
were a prince he would like to sue for Ruediger’s daughter. 
Modestly Ruediger declines so great a compliment, but Gerndt 
(1615) agrees with Volkér, ‘If I were to have a beloved 
according to my conception, I would be always happy with 
such a wife (as Ruediger’s daughter).’ After this outspoken 
declaration of love on the part of the unmarried man, Hagen 
extremely unnaturally speaks to propose the engagement of 
Giselher. The latter has not as yet uttered a single word of 
desire for the maiden; why is he, the younger brother, pushed 
forward with violence when the elder is so eager for the 
marriage (heirathslustig)? 1614 and 1615 are evidently 
interpolations. Gernét has here nothing to say, and der 
grimme Hagen has no share in the love affair.” So much is 
admirable, and there can be no doubt as to the interpolation 
of these verses. But the author goes on: “ By the side of 
these two strikingly bad interpolations the composition has 
undergone another better one, which is probably older than 
the two, certainly older than 1612, so that here two layers of 
refashioning overlap one another. When a person enters, 
then without having accomplished anything retires and must 
be summoned anew, we have, in refashioned poems, always 
reason to be on our guard (aufmerksam). ‘I believe,” says 
Wilmanns, “ that in the original composition the margravine 
remained in the hall, and was present when Volkér made his 
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proposition. Very noteworthy is the close of 1609, ‘the noble 
fiddler cherished a kindly feeling towards the host.’ What 
does this remark here mean? Just before it is stated how 
strong an impression the ladies make on the men; afterwards 
it is related that they (the ladies) withdraw during the meal: 
how could a poet in such a connection come to mention 
Volkér’s affection for Ruediger ? Further it is to be noted 
that in strophe 1613 the praise of Gotelinde is indeed suited 
to the situation, but not demanded by the progress of the 
narrative, that 1614 has no connection with this praise, and 
that here Volkér is mentioned anew as talking, when he 
nevertheless already has the floor. One gets the closest 
connection if one lets 1614 follow directly after 1609. In 
the words which Volkér here speaks, he exhibits the affection 
with which in 1609 the poet boastfully credits him.” 1609 
ends thus: “the noble fiddler cherished warm affection for 
the host.”” 1614 begins: “If I were a prince, spoke the 
warrior immediately, and should wear a crown, | would have 
your beautiful daughter to wife.’ The connection is thus 
good, but in regard to these excisions it may be noted, first, 
that Lachmann rejects 1609. It is certainly tame and super- 
fluous, and Wilmanns gives no reason for retaining it, though 
it is clear why he wishes to keep it. Second, if it, with 
the succeeding strophes, is retained, the explanation of the 
“holden willen” is simply deferred to 1613 or to 1614, if 
1613 is regarded as an interpolation; in other words, the 
explanation of “holden willen”’ finds expression, as soon as 
there is occasion. Third, by retaining 1611 and 1612, and 
thus having only the mother at the banquet (which middle 
German poetry would allow), the daughter is brought back and 
is present at the proposal, which presence Wilmanns seems 
to regard as desirable. Fourth, by retaining 1610, 1611, 
1612 (there seems to be more reason for rejecting 1613) and 
omitting the verses which Lachmann regarded as spurious, 
there is harmony with less excision. These observations on 
Wilmanns’ decisions in regard to interpolated strophes do not 
go so far as to concern his main conclusions, but they may 
perhaps show that such work is very delicate, and that there 
will be disagreement in different minds as to rejections. 
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An illustration of what will seem to some as fine success in 
this separating process is found in the treatment of the passage 
relating to Ruediger’s advance to the conflict. That passage 
must harmonize with the events that are connected with the 
entertainment of the Burgundians by Ruediger, and the two 
passages in what Wilmanns regards as their oldest form, are 
printed on page twelve of his little book. Any one who reads 
this presentation of Ruediger’s advance to the fray will hardly 
note the “rattle of the skeletons” that so offends Zarncke. 

From this passage, containing, as Wilmanns presents it, 
eleven and one-half strophes, twelve strophes of interpolations 
have been removed, and a fair consideration of the author’s 
reasons for these excisions will result in an admission of their 
validity. 

What account now do the defenders of the unity of the 
poem give of its inconsistencies? Heinrich Fischer at Greifs- 
wald in 1858 asserted in a critique on Lachmann’s views, 
that there are but four positive inconsistencies in manuscript 
C. Doubtless he would have admitted more for A, and since 
the publication of Wilmanns’ contributions to the question, 
the warmest advocates of unity will hardly renew a claim so 
preposterous for either of the three best manuscripts. So 
clearly does our analyst lay bare the incongruities, that 
Zarncke feels called upon to assign some cause for their 
frequency. He says: “It has not at all come into his 
(Wilmanns’) thought to investigate if the style of the poem 
as it is, partly dependent on its previous history, viz., the oral 
delivery, partly also conditioned by a very painstaking (pein- 
liche) strophe-form that breaks up the simple connection, with 
a declamatory pathos, with exaggerations aiming at effect, 
with its manner of expression by no means adequate to 
courtly correctness, accuracy, and individualizing, whether this 
style, as it lies before us uniform in the poem from beginning 
to end and cannot be exterminated, is not sufficient to explain 
those trifling carelessnesses and awkwardnesses which unde- 
niably occur.”” There is much sound in this sentence, but 
what is its meaning’? Does it mean that the poet was so 
conditioned by the oral form of tradition that he could not 
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remove an inconsistency? That he was so limited by the 
strophe (and much may be said against its adaptation to an 
epic poem) that he could not tell a harmonious story? That 
‘‘declamatory pathos and exaggerations for general effect’’ 
so far governed the writer that he could not remember from 
one page to another whether a character was present or not ? 
A poet who should embody the majestic burden of this story 
in two thousand strophes, and at the same time be in such 
bondage to his metre and form, would surely be a wonder. 
We might as soon expect one who could not solve a simple 
equation in algebra to calculate an eclipse. Such a unity of 
authorship could claim neither authorship nor unity. Over 
against an investiture of mere style and form, with such power 
to account for incongruities, Wilmanns’ theory of a ‘“‘contami- 
nation” is simple and intelligible. One may grant that the 
logic of such a poem need not always be perfect, but something 
like harmony may be exacted. Wilmanns has made the most 
thorough attempt to establish a harmony, or to detect and 
account for incongruities, and in certain points his success is 
surprising. Take for instance Etzel’s relations to the final 
movements of the poem. A cursory reading even of the 
Nibelungenlied will convey the impression that Etzel’s part is 
insignificant. A second thought will suggest the propriety 
that this part should on internal grounds be very slight. 
Ruediger promises Kriemhild to defend her against all evil, 
and by that promissory oath wins her as a bride for Etzel, 
and escorts her to Etzel’s court. Ruediger’s relations are 
mainly then with Kriemhild, and in our poem, as Kriemhild 
is the moving power for the punishment of Hagen, Etzel must 
be in the background, and Ruediger must go to the conflict 
at Kriemhild’s instigation. 

This conception is strictly followed in Wilmanns’ Ruedigers- 
dichtung, which he claims is the old original poem. But in 
the poem as we have it, careful investigation shows that 
Etzel has a more significant part than he should have. In 
the scene (2072-2105) embracing Ruediger’s resolution to 
fight against the Burgundians, Etzel is repeatedly brought 
into a prominence that the original conditions do not justify. 
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2089, 2092, 2095, which represent Etzel as urging Ruediger 
to fight, not merely depress the original relation of Kriemhild 
and Ruediger, but are inconsistent with the representation of 
Ruediger himself after he has gone to fight, as in 2115, “ the 
wife of King Etzel would not release me.” Now by a com 
parison of the various appearances of King Etzel, Wilmanns 
makes out a strong case for the modification of Etzel’s original 
status by interpolations, mainly by the introduction of a section 
of what is called the Dankwartsdichtung, running from 1787 
to 1945, in which Dankwart is the hero. As Ruediger’s 
resolution and conflict come later in the poem than the pas- 
sages 1787-1945, which describe the going to the church, the 
knightly contest, the preparation for conflict, and the fight in 
the hall, which passages introduce Etzel in a way that would 
make his appearance in connection with Ruediger’s resolution 
and fight necessary, the natural inference is that by the interpo- 
lation of these passages the bearbeiter was forced to introduce 
changes in the original relations of Ruediger, and brought 
him into a dependence on Etzel, and Etzel into a prominence 
that the old poem did not tolerate. No other supposition 
satisfactorily accounts for all the difficulties, and here Wil- 
manns deserves only praise for the solution. That there 
was a poem, be it called Dankwartsdichtung or otherwise, 
interpolated in the oldest form of the story may be regarded 
as proven, though here and there in the proof an incidental 
assumption may be questioned, or a verse differently assigned. 

Points of difficulty in the main demonstration of this 
combination will be the impossibility of one authorship for 
the Dankwartsdichtung and the Iringsdichtung, or if this 
impossibility be accepted, the certainty that the two authors 
were absolutely ignorant of each other’s work. The latter 
will be thought by some to rest on a slender basis. Views 
and style and metrical usages differ, but this hardly proves 
that they were not written by the same person, for instance, 
at different periods, much less does this difference establish 
that the writer of one dichtung never saw the other. On what 
does this ‘‘unverkennbare thatsache,’’ as Dr. Wilmanns calls 
it,rest? On this that “the Dankwart poet would necessarily 
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have mentioned in his description of the knightly contest and 
the fight in the hall with Dieterich and Ruediger, the heroes 
of Thiiringen and Denmark, Irnfried and Iring, if he had 
known them, and the Iring-poet, who exhibits so clearly the 
effort to bring forward every hero, would surely not have left 
Dankwart out, had he known anything whatever of his hero- 
deeds. He does not appear in the entire adventure, of which 
Iring is the hero. 

The burning of the hall in the version of the saga which 
our poem presents is a singular event, especially in its results. 
Hundreds of men are in this hall. Not one of them is injured. 
The Thidrekssaga presents this catastrophe in the same rela- 
tions. Wilmanns’ supposition that the old Ruedigersdichtung 
ended with the burning of the hall, and his claim that a “ con- 
tamination” of this with another dichtung. whose effects are 
in so many places seen, will alone explain that after a resultless 
hall-burning Dieterich puts an end to the fighting, have, after 
his previous analyses, much in their favor. Especially does 
the fact that in our poem the Burgundians, though they ask 
for deliverance before the fire is kindled, make no effort to 
escape after they are surrounded by flames, find explanation 
in the supposition that the more perceptible their extremity, 
the more absurd would be the absence of all destruction of life 
from the conflagration ; but this absence of result was necessary, 
if Dieterich was to bring about in the combined poem the end 
which, in one version, the conflagration occasioned. 

Zarncke objects to Wilmanns’ skillful comparison of inci- 
dents in the Thidrekssaga with corresponding passages in 
the Nibelungenlied, and to the inferences or suggestions 
which he sometimes draws from the comparison. Zarncke 
has taken the position that this saga, whose present form is 
younger than the Nibelungenlied, rests on this poem. How 
Zarncke can hold this opinion will seem surprising to any one 
who merely reads Wilmanns’ quotations from the saga. The 
publication, early this year, of a volume by Raszmann, which 
thoroughly refutes this doctrine and establishes the origin of 
both presentations in the Saxon songs, completely justifies 
Wilmauns’ use of the quotations. 
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The probability that some such ‘‘ contamination” as Wil- 
manns claims to discover actually took place his demonstrations 
are sufficient to establish. That he has found all the exact lines 
of the oldest poem, which he calls the Ruedigersdichtung, he 
does not himself assert. It may be that he has here and 
there too absolute a confidence in his acute penetration. But 
no contribution to the Nibelungen question anything like as 
instructive as this has appeared since the days of Lachmann. 
Between the arguments by which on the one hand the Kuren- 
berg hypothesis is urged, and the analysis by which on the 
other the * contamination” theory is supported by Wilmanns, 
he who swears by the tenets of no master or the excellence 
of no manuscript will not long hesitate. Even from a life 
long student of the poem and a confessed antagonist of the 
theory of a composite origin for the poem, Wilmanns’ method 
and movement have extorted admiration for brilliant perspi- 
cacity and strictly scientific language, and the confession that 
he had learned much from the little book. Only one third of 
the poem, it is true, is here discussed. But it is enough if 
‘¢ contamination” is made certain in two or three relations. 
For the reviewer it is established in the matter of Etzel’s 
relations to Ruediger, and in the burning of the hall. He who 
admits so much must grant the truth of the theory. But it is 
possible that the two opposing theories, answering so plainly 
to opposite tendencies in the human mind (Herman Grimm 
calls the Wolfian view of Homer “eine fatale Hypothese’’), 
will stand face to face as time goes on. The appearance of 
this book, however, makes it certain that the champions of 
unitarianism will never silence the combination advocates, as 
at one time seemed at least possible. 





IX.—On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s Accounts of the Battle 
of Salamis. 
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The Persian wars and the narrative of Herodotus may seem | 
to belong to those classic subjects about which really the last 
word has been said. As for the battle of Salamis, a very 
recent writer on Greek History, Mr. Cox,* says: ‘‘So began 
the conflict in which the Athenians found themselves opposed 
to the Phenicians, who had the wing toward Eleusis and the 
west, while the Ionians toward the east and the Piraeus faced 
the Lacedaemonians. Beyond this general arrangement and 
the issue of the fight, the historian himself admits that of this. 
memorial battle we practically know nothing.” 

Still I have undertaken a closer comparison of those accounts 
of the battle of Salamis and the events immediately succeeding, 
which are given by Herodotus and Aeschylus respectively. 
The late Professor M. Haupt, of Berlin, in his expository 
lectures on the Persae, a few years ago (1873), suggested 
that some tangible results might still be gained by such a 
separate and especial review. 

In the preparation of this paper I have had occasion to 
make more or less use of recent contributions by two German 
scholars : 

(1) Professor Adolph Kirchhoff, of Berlin, published in 1868 
in the Abhandlungen of the Royal Berlin Academy, a research, 
“Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Herodoteischen Geschichts- 
werkes”’; and to this he afterwards added a supplementary 
paper in the Abhandlungen for 1871 ; 

(2) In the Munich Academy’s Sitzungsberichte, 1876, there 
igs a treatise by Wecklein, “‘ Ueber die Tradition der Per- 
serkriege.”’ 

Kirchhoff has made a number of shrewd calculations about 
the time and the place of the composition of the several main 
portions of Herodotus’s work. According to Kirchhoff’s course 
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* “General History of Greece,” p. 201. 
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of argument, which I take pleasure in accepting, the latter 
part of book v.* and the remaining books (VI., VII., VIII., IX.), 
were composed by Herodotus at Athens, between 432-31 and 
428-27, when the work was broken off. Wecklein+ brings 
forward four main points: 

1. Tradition affected by religious and moral conception of 
the Hellenes. 

2. The tendency to depict the great past as splendidly and 
gloriously as possible, and to obliterate whatever might seem 
a blemish on the magnificent canvas. 

8. The anecdotal and partly legendary character of tradition. 

4, Personal inclination and dislike, hatred of factions, feuds 
of Greek commonwealths affecting tradition. 


a — = -_- 


The intentions of the historian were faithful and sincere, 
and, within a certain range, unbiassed ; and there is certainly 
no cause for the passionate indictment found against Herodo- 
tus by the author of the treatise, wepi rij¢ ‘Hpodérov xaxonSeiac.} 
Herodotus made earnest exertions to gather authentic informa- 
tion, Iv. 16: obdevdc yap 5) abromrew cidévac gapévov duvapat 
mudéoda.. 11. 28: éxi paxpérarov érvSduny, etc. As this honesty 
of intention may be safely taken for granted, we ask: What 
indications are found in Herodotus himself regarding his own 
sources of information? He says once for all (vir. 152), éye 
dé dpetkw A€yery Ta AEYyOpeEva, TEeldecIai ye pev ov TavTanaory opEire, 
kal poe rovro ro Emog éxérw é¢ wavra rov Adyor. Similarly (iv. 
195) : ravra ei pév gore dAnSéwc, obk olda, ra dé Aéyerar ypdpw. 
His xvySavouac: and his jfcovea have each its separate force. 
Mere Aéyerac seems less distinct than Aéyovn, and this again 
less so than Aé€youo. with a specified’ subject or subjects. 








* For this portion is the one which concerns us alone in the present investiga- 
tion. Kirchhoff’s arguments (iorerg and éxiviotecc) are especially strong in 
this portion of the paper. 

t P. 241, sqq. 


¢ See Volkmann, Leben und Schriften des Plutarch (Berlin, 1869). The strength 
of Boeotian patriotic feeling seems to betray itself, e. g. even in the estimate of 
Demosthenes and the slighting and unfavorable tone of many passages found in 
Plutarch’s life of that man. 
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The strange character of this or that subject matter some- 
times seems to force a Aédyerac from his pen. Authorities 
for tradition are but rarely indicated, as a rule only when 
conflicting traditions prevail. Thus (111. 9) ovroe per 6 
wisarwrepog Tay NOywy eipnrac’ det SE Kal rov jooov midavdrv, Exel 
ye on A€vyerac, Pydqva. Again (111. 120, 121), of péev 34 
puy gaol 6. T. Nw. eee. oi b&€ éXaoaoves Aéyoumn réppa,.. the 
preference of the writer being thus indicated. See also I. 82, 
i. 1, 2, mi. 82, 1v. 154, v. 85, sqq., and most especially v. 44, 
in the account of the memorable feud between Croton and 
Sybaris. 

To come nearer to the point under consideration: What 
evidence is there of Herodotus’s acquaintance with, and 
utilization of, literature then existing? The statement (1. 
12, 8) that Archilochus was a contemporary of Lydian 
Gyges, mentioning the latter év tidy rpmeérpy, Stein calls an 
interpolation; Dietsch does not seem to have been offended 
by it. The expression (11. 2) “EAAnvec d€ déyouor’ Ada Te 
paraa «.7. A. according to Stein, refers to such Greek writers 
as had either written on Egypt, as Hecataeus of Miletus, 
or had caused the dissemination of incidental notices, like 
Pindar. Stein quotes similar noticing and criticizing of 
authors without direct mention being made of names: II. 
16, 4; m. 20, 1; m. 45, 2; Iv. 86, 6. In vi. 55, addoeee 
yap xepi abrév cipyrat, éacouey abra,.. Stein thinks reference 
is made to dAoyoypapa like Hecataeus, Pherecydes, Charon. 
In 1. 185, he mentions Sappho: é» pédre xarexeprounoe x. Tr. A; 
in u1. 82 he quotes a yrwun from Pindar; in tv. 13 the 
Arimaspéa of Aristeas of Proconnesos; in Iv..82 Hesiod is 
mentioned, and the Homeric authorship of the ‘Exiyova is 
doubted ; in v. 95 Alceus’s escape at Sigéum is quoted from 
Alcaeus’s own péAn; the exhibition of Phrynichus’s tragedy, 
Mafrov Gdwore is told with interesting detail, v1. 21; add also 
vi. 6. As for Aeschylus, his name is expressly mentioned 
only once—1I. 156. Speaking of the view in Egyptian mythol- 
ogy that Bubastis (corresponding to Artemis) was the daughter 
of Isis (the analogon of Demeter), Herodotus goes on to say: 
éx Tovrov 0€ Tov Adyou Kai obdevdg GAAov Atoyxuroc 6 Ebgopiwvoc 
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ipwace To &yw dpacw, povvog bi) ranréwy TwV XpoyEevopévwy’ Exoince 
yap “Apreuy elvac Svyarépa Afpnrpoc. 

Herodotus mentions (vi. 114) the feat of Cynegirus, son 
of Euphorion, brother of Aeschylus, in the battle of Marathon. 
- This must lead-us to infer that Herodotus made especial 
inquiries amongst members of the family of Aeschylus—his 
primary interest, I should think, being in the person of 
Aeschylus himself. 

It is very probable that, in his general dramatic arrange- 
ment, especially from the account of Xerxes’s expedition 
on (Book vi. initio), Herodotus was not a little affected 
(consciously or unconsciously) by Aeschylus and the other 
Attic dramatists, and still more in the general moral and 
religious views in which the influence of Aeschylus is espe- 
cially perceptible, as in the doctrine that the ipc¢* of man is 
sure to be met by divine punishment. It is certainly note- 
worthy that, according to Kirchhoff, he resided at Athens 
during the composition of this portion of his history. True, 
he does nott mention Aeschylus at all in his entire narrative 
of that battle, of which the son of Euphorion was the veteran 
and the poet. Neither does he make any general allusion to 
the Persae—a reference, I mean, without direct quotation or 
mentioning the work or name of the author, so far as I can 
see. But the play of the Persae, if any of the Aeschylean 
dramas, had long ago become the common property of Athens; 
it had been exhibited (472 B. c.) some forty years before 
Herodotus wrote this portion of his book; and the Ranae 
of Aristophanes shows how thorough was the acquaintance 
with the tragedies of the ancient MapaSwvopuayoc which the 
general public in Athens must be believed to have possessed. 

Wecklein, after making a comparative quotation of such 
passages in both authors as go to show that Herodotus 
derived much of hjs moral and religious treatment of tradi- 
tion from Aeschylus, quotes passages where there seems to be 





a a a 


* Cf. especially the speeches and conversation of Artabanus in book v1. 

t Bat any fine argumentum de silentio must fall to the ground. This is one of 
the occasions when we must recall the trite literary fact that ancient classic 
historiography intended to be, not a systematic exposition of documentary 
evidence, but a work of literary art. 
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a resemblance even of language, which may perhaps be set 
down as reminiscences on the part of Herodotus: 


Herod. vit. 16, 4, ce.. .ardporuv Kaxév buiAiat opaArover. 
Pers. 753, raird rot xaxoic ducdAdv avdpaa Siddaxerat, 


Herod. vit. 5, ’AVqvuiove épyacapévoug roAAd 59 waxd Tlépoag. 
Pers, 236, xai atpardg totourog EpEag woAAA by Mipdove KaKd. 


Herod., de:patvw pd) 6 vavtixog KaxwSeig tov melov mpoodgAgoeras. 
| Pers, 728, vaurixog orparog Kakweic welov GAeae otparéy, 

The Persae begins to assume the tone of connected narrative 
from vs. 337. In Herodotus we may begin our review with 
vil. 75. Themistocles despairs of the willingness of the 
Peloponnesian portion of the Hellenic fleet to remain in the 
sound any longer; he sends his trusted slave Sikinnos to the 
Persian host to inform them of the intended movement of the 
Hellenic fleet. Now Aeschylus, from the truly Panhellenic 
and religious standpoint which he takes in the drama, fore- 
goes the mentioning of any names on the Greek side at all. 
Herodotus then of course is more specific in this point as 
well as more exact. AESCH. Pers. 355: 

avnp yap “EAAny &&’ APnvaiwy orparod 
tAdav EdeSe madi og Zépsy rade, x. 7. A 

But Herop. vill. 75: avdpa..... rp ovvopa per ty Lixevvog, 
oixérne O€ cat wmacdaywyo¢ hy rov Oemoroxdéog maldwrv’ x.r. rd. The 
subsequent changes of position in the Persian fleet are pre- 
sented as the immediate consequence of the wily Athenian’s 
manoeuvre by both writers, ArscH. Pers. 364, sqq. 

Regarding the time given by Aeschylus as a direct royal 
order (Pers. 864: “ When Sol should cease to burn the earth 
with his rays’’), Herodotus is more accurate, and I think 
consciously so. He may have gathered the more exact data 
from Athenian veterans of Salamis, possibly. He says (vit. 
76): *“ When midnight came” (éred) éyévorvro pécar vicrec, 
avipyoy KT. X.). 

And now about the position of the Persian fleet: 

(1.) What was it before the message of Themistocles? 
When the Persian fleet first came on from Euboea (vir. 67 
sq-), Phaleron was made the station of the fleet—council of 
war—order to move forward—the day too far advanced to 
make an actual attack: avityoy rac véac éxl ry Sadapiva cal 
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wapexpidnoay dtaraxYévrec car’ jovyinv. This must mean 
along the coast of Salamis, and pointed towards the same. 
What portion of the coast? Of course opposite Salamis- 
town, where the Greek fleet lay in the harbor. At the same 
time the position of the Persian fleet, then, must have been 
one which left it possible for the Greeks to escape. 

(2) What was it after Themistocles’s message? In this 
matter the presentation of Grote will, I think, bear correction, 
as we shall see hereafter. The language of Herodotus is as 
follows (vit. 76, 5): avityor pév ro ax’ Eoxépne xépac*® xuchobpevor 
xpoc Tv Ladapiva, avizyoy d€ of audi rv Kéov xa rv Kuvdocovpay 
reraypévoe xareixoy re péxpt Movvuying wavra roy wopSpoy riot 
ynvoi. Taking the attributive modification ro ax toxépyc as a 
prolepsis codrdinate to the following of dyugi..... TETAYpEVOL, 
which is Stein’s view also, the rendering of the passage would 
be: “On the one hand they brought into position the wing 
destined for the west side (more accurately the northwest) of 
their line, effecting a blockade towards Salamis, and on the 
other hand those ordered to take position in the neighborhood 
of Keos and Kynosura moved into position, and thus held the 
strait entire with their ships up to Munychia.” 

Now Grote f professes to understand the first section of this 
movement, but not the second. He certainly misapprehends 
the meaning (viz. the temporal relation) of oi augi rv Kéow re 
kat rv Kuydcovpay reraypévor. This, like ro az’ towépne xépac, 
must be taken as a kind of proleptical statement, in which 
Herodotus has in view the actual condition resulting from 
the moving into position. From this zparev Weidog on the 
part of the eminent scholar results his rather wild topograph- 
ical criticism. He will not admit any Keos or Kynosura on 
or near the coast of Salamis; he professes to know only of 
a cape Kynosura on the eastern coast of Attica, and of an 
island of Keos southeast of Cape Sunion (the well-known 
home of Simonides, Prodicos, etc.). In the first place he 
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* There was no necessity, of course, of adding anything like xai rd mpd ri 
7@, simply because that was already in position, being about the general head- 
quarters of the fleet, the Piraeus. 

t Chapter 41, Vol. iv., p. 476. 
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confounds Kéog and Kéwe.* Then, Kéoc and Kuvdeovpa certainly 
were the names of points on the Salaminian coast, opposite 
the Piraeus. Between the latter harbor and the former points 
the Persians took position, reaching fully across, as Herodotus 
says. 

The only difficulty would be about the duality of names, 
Kéoc and Kuydcovpa. Pape, and Stein likewise, take them as 
the two different names of the same cape. But they seem to 
have overlooked the repetition of the article aygi rj» Kéor 
re xai ri)v Kuvdcovpay. Hence I for my part should prefer to 
join Spruner’s view as expressed in his plan of the battle: 
Kuvécoupa for the long “ bill” (the English for the Greek 
“ tail’) running out straight eastwardly, and Kéoc the next. - 
point jutting out, down the Salaminian coast. 


What now is the account of the eye-witness, Aeschylus ? 

These are his lines (which we may consider to be important) 
about the matter, given as the royal order, vss. 366, sqq. 

tdsat vedv origog uly Ev aTOiVotc Tploiv 
(1) éxrAove puAdacery (2) xai régor¢e adippd9ore¢ 
(8) aAdac de KiKAw vioov Aiavtog mips. .... 

The words €év croixorc rproly must, I think, be connected with - 
the following epexegetical infinitives. Thus alone it would 
be made clear what the three crotxo really are. The first 
line takes a position ixxAoue gpvddocar, to watch the ocrevdr, 
the strait between the capes of Kéoc and Kvrdsovpa, and the 
Attic harbor-line. The next crotyoc is the one which takes 
the east side of the sound itself from the Piraeus to Eleusis, 
the rdpove cdppdSove. These two oroixa tally exactly with the 
two lines of the Persian position indicated by Herodotus. He 
made the final composition of this portion of his narrative in 
Athens, about 429; how could he locate a cape of Kuydcoupa 
and of Kéoc when there were none? Besides, we cannot 
but think that in his first sojourn at Athens even before he 
went to Thurii, Herodotus must have closely studied and 
examined the region. It was the theatre, or a very prominent 





* See Pape, Woerterbuch der Gir. Etgennamen, 8. v. 
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part of the theatre, where the fifth act of the great drama was 
enacted which Herodotus even at that time must have com- 
prehensively conceived as a drama. The naive piety of the 
Halicarnassian traveller certainly felt a lively satisfaction on 
account of the close correspondence of certain xpnopoi of 
‘‘ Bakis”’ with the actual events. But so far am I from 
dreaming with Grote that Herodotus was capable of arbitrarily 
saddling topographical names from the “ Bakian” oracles on 
the coast of Salamis, that I do not hesitate to call such 
criticism absurd and unworthy of so eminent a scholar as 
Grote is, and I would rather assume, with Wecklein, that 
these oracles were in matter of fact vaticinia post eventum. 
- The pious and reverential attitude of the good and honest 
historian I certainly do not share; at the same time I believe 
(as Wecklein does) that the names of places occurring in the 
‘‘ Bakian’’ oracles in the form then current agreed perfectly 
with the actual names of actual points on the Salaminian 
coast. 

But we must return from this necessary episode to our com- 
parative review. What about the third croixoc of Aeschylus: 


GAdag de xigAw vacov Alavrog wéncs ? 


This is very probably the line between the western coast 
of Salamis and Megaris, the line mentioned by Diodorus 
(Ephorus) and Plutarch.* 

As for the island of Psyttaleia, the Persians took possession 
of it at once, at the same time that their fleet moved into 
position. It was an important link in the chain of concerted 
measures. ‘These were designed to make absolutely sure of 
nothing less than the annihilation of the Hellenes. The 
matter 1s mentioned by both, but in a different order by each 
author. Herodotus’s office was not only to tell of events, 
but also to reconstruct their order. He gives it (76, 3, sqq.) 
as a part of the dispositions made by Xerxes in the night, 
immediately after Themistocles’s message. But Aeschylus 
relates things as a veteran reproducing his recollections and 
impressions. He seems to retain the order in which things 





* Diodorus, x1.17. Plutarch, Themistocles, 12. 
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came to his notice on the day of battle. It was the order 
in which the drama of the great engagement remained in his 
memory ever after. Hence in Aeschylus Psyttaleia is not 
introduced before v. 445, when he relates how the Greeks, in 
the advancing tide of their victory, made a descent on the 
island and slaughtered the Persians holding it. But at the 
same time there is expressed the original purpose of Xerxes 
in the measure (v. 450): 
tvravva riper tovad’, dtwc, btav vedv 
evaptvrec exS poi visor Exawloiato 
(1) xreivotey ev yeipwrov ‘EAA yyw orpatov 
(2) didovg S vrexcdlotev Evadior répov. 
Herodotus: iva rovg peév reperotéwot, rove dé dtagpseipwor. Both 
authors indicate sunrise as the time when the ships began to 
move. Of Themistocles’s stirring address Herodotus tells 
us, and describes its character (83): ra é€ éxea hy wavra kpéoow 
Toiot fjocoot avririSépeva doa Of Ev avIpwrou pat Kai Karacract 
éyyiverat. rapavéoacg b& rovrwy ra Kptaow aiptesSac Kat xarardélac 
(“winding up”) riy pijow tofsuiver ixédeve Ec rag véac. In 
Aeschylus there is of course no mention made of Themistocles, 
the poet’s description of the mutual exhortations of the Hel- 
lenes is poetic and ideal (v. 402): 
““Q, sons of the Hellenes, on! 
Muke free the fatherland, win liberty 
For wife and child, our Gods’ ancestral seats, 
The tombs of our forefathers: all is now at stake.” 
Herodotus says that after the first mutual approach the other 
Greeks backed water in hesitation. But Ameinias of Athens, 
of the demos Palléne, rushed forward and made the first 
épj3o\4. This personal notice Aeschylus of course omits, but 
also states distinctly (v. 409) : 


npse 0 EpBodjc "EAAqvtKy 
vac, xaToU paver wdvta Patvioons veow 


Képuus. .... 
This latter statement Herodotus omits, and [ cannot resist 
the impression that he does so because Aeschylus had already 
given this specification. Simply to repeat it he did not 
care.* From the same exact reference to Aeschylus I think 





* Comp. above (1v, 55): a¢/utoe yap mepi avtav eipytac, Eaoouev aura. 
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we must explain the positive side: he seems eager to supply 
deficiencies in the account of the poet, and to make his 
general statements more exact. He could easily get material 
for doing this by making inquiries amongst the Attic veterans 
around him. 

Verses 412-432 are rather a general though vivid image 
of the course and character of the naval engagement than 
an enumeration of specific data and successive facts: at first 
the Persian fleet offered firm resistance (a@yretyor), but soon 
became a helpless and inert mass on account of its excessive 
bulk, the ships impeding and ‘damaging one anather, while 
the Greek ships battered them from all around (réped eevor) 
“as fishermen throw their harpoons into huge shoals of 
tunnies.”’ Then the Persians all turn to flight, and the 
slaughter made amongst them is tremendous. 

After this account there was indeed room for specifications 
on the part of Herodotus. 

Thus (chapter 85) the deportment of the Ionians of the 
Persian fleet is described. Herodotus professes to know a 
goodly number of Ionic captains who took Hellenic ships, 
but he prefers, he says, to forbear mentioning any names 
excepting the case of two Samians. He further says that the 
Aeginetans and the Athenians destroyed more of the enemy's 
ships than did the other Greeks, . . . and of single men there 
distinguished themselves Polycritos of Aegina, Eumenes of the 
Attic demos Anagyris, and Ameinias of the demos Palléne, 
the two former probably rpejpapyo, like the latter. Herodotus, 
friend of Athens as he was, did not share in the special 
hatred of Athens (432, sqq. B. Cc.) against Aegina, nor 
against Corinth and the family of the defender of Potidaea 
(431, sqq. B. c.), Aristeas of Corinth, son of Adeimantus. 
The Athenian contemporaries of Herodotus made the latter 
out to have fled ignominiously in the battle, with the Corin- 
thian contingent: rovrove pev rovaurn parig tye Ud ‘ASnvaiwy, ov 
pevroe abrot ye Kopivdtoe opodoyéovar, GX Ev Tpwrocee odéag adrous 
Tig vavpaxiacg vouiovar yeveasar praprupéer O0€ ope Kat GAN 
‘EXAac (94). Of course Herodotus cannot but insert at some 
length (87-88) the fine episode of Artemisia’s cleverness and 
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coolness; he wished to give a permanent place to a local 
tradition, of which every Halicarnassian may well be supposed 
to have been proud. Other Herodotean episodes we may 
pass over. Such are the accounts of the rivalry between the 
Aeginetan Polycritus and the Attic commander and between 
Ionians and Phenicians before Xerxes. The next specific 
datum which suggests an instructive comparison between 
Herodotus and Aeschylus, is the massacre on Psyttaleia. 
Aeschylus is very explicit (454, sqq.): “ Putting on strongly 
plated armor, they (the Hellenes) leaped from the ships, 
round about encircled all the island, so that they (the Per- 
sians) were at loss whither to turn, for they were being 
crushed with stones hurled at them, and arrows sent from 
the string of the bow struck and destroyed them; finally they 
(the Greek assaulting party) fall upon them in one rush, 
strike and cut to pieces the ill-fated men, until they had 
destroyed the life of every one.” I am rather inclined to 
suggest that Aeschylus himself may have participated in this 
‘attack, which he describes with so accurate detail. Not 
much, it seems, was left to Herodotus to add or specify ; he 
only gives us the special information that it was Aristides 
who headed the attacking party, and that the latter were ‘a 
good number of the heavy-armed stationed along the coast of 
Salamis.” As for detailed description, Herodotus evidently 
omits to repeat the poet’s account, but says summarily (95): 
"ASnvaiot. ....0% rovg [lépoag roug év rH vnaide rairn KaTEpovevoay 
wavrac. 

Again, Aeschylus mentions the seat of Xerxes during the 
battle (466) : 

éSpav yap elye wavroc evayy orpatov 
vypydov by Sov ayyxe TEAayiag GAédec... 

Here again there was room for a specification, which Hero- 
dotus does not fail to give (vit. 90): caripevoe imo ry obpet 
ty avriov Sudapivoc ro kadéerae Aiyadews.* Another indication of 
this attitude of Herodotus towards the poet’s account we meet 
in the following: Aeschylus (302 sqq.) gives the names of a 








* For though Herodotus wrote at Athens, and drew many of such data from 
Attic tradition, the scope of the entire work was eminently Panhellenic, and 
written for a/l Greeks. 
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considerable number of Persian leaders and nobles amongst 
the slain, and frequently adds data of a very precise nature.* 
Artembares, commander of ten thousand horse; Dadakes, 
commander of one thousand men; Tenagon, the champion 
of the Bactrians; Lilaeus, Arsames, Argestis, Arcteus of 
Egypt; Adeues, Pheresseues, Pharnuchos: these four from the 
same ship; Matallos, commander of ten thousand; Arabus 
the Magus; Artames the Bactrian; Amestris and Amphis- 
treus; noble Ariomardes of Sardes; Tharybis, the admiral of 
two hundred and fifty ships, a Smyrnaean by descent; and 
Syennesis, the foremost in bravery : 

ei¢ Gvap TAeiaTOY Tévov 

Lydpoig mapaayar....... 

Of all this exact and varied information, Herodotus (89) 
repeats not a single item, but only says summarily: woAdoé re 
kat ovvopacrot UWepaéwy cat Midwy kai rév GdAwy cuppaywy (axéSavor); 
but he adds one item to the list, and that a very important one: 
aro pev ESave 6 arparnyoc ’Apapiyvne 6 Aapeiov, brother of Xerxes. 
I doubt not but that he would in this item give a very material 
supplement to the account of the poet, to which, in other 
respects, his own resources were unable to add anything. 

As for the so-called * flight”? of Xerxes, it was to the moral 
and dramatic conception of the historian the fifth act of the 
great tragedy. ‘lhe Nemesis of the Gods is elaborated in this 
portion as much as was the omc of Xerxes in the seventh 
. book, only eight years after the events.t 

Aeschylus gives us verses which show how quickly tradition 
wrought out legendary and mythical elements, and how patri- 
otic feeling added to the abject condition of the vanquished 
foe. Thus, 481, sqq.: 


2. 0UK EbKOG LOY aipovTal Muyhy. 
atparog 8 0 Aowrig Ev Te Botwrav YVovi 
SAA’, ob ev agi Kpyvaiov yavog 
Signy covovvtec, at T vn’ aadparoc. 








*T cannot bring myself to join the view of Grote, and that of Teuffel in his 
commentary ; many forms of names I admit may have been treated with poetic 
license. If all this was nothing but poetic figure-painting, Herodotus, from his 
general habit and from his accurate knowledge of Persian language and history, 
would not have failed to give some criticism of it. 


t See Wecklein, |. c., p. 250, sqq. 
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And 489, sqq. : 


Kai Orocadav réhetg Ureorravicpivore 
Bopag &ééSar’> Eva by 2 Firat Yavov 
Siyny te Ang 7 augdrepa yap iy tade...... 


Here again Herodotus makes additions from the ample 
stores gathered by him from tradition: the army of Xerxes 
not only consumes all the stored grain wherever it passes 
through (for that alone «xaprég can be in the late autumn), 
but they also, when that was exhausted, turned to the grass 
and the leaves and bark of trees, and likewise devoured all 
tame and wild animals, and left nothing; this they did, 
Herodotus adds with charming epic breadth, from hunger. 
The diseases of which the retiring host is made to suffer in 
Aeschylus, Herodotus increases: émAa@wy dé Nowog te roy orparov 
Kat Ousevrepin Kar Odor EMdetpe. Herodotus himself believes in 
this tradition. If he had not he would have introduced it 
in the way he does the story (118) of Xerxes’s setting sail 
from the mouth of the Strymon for Asia direct: to7e 6é cai 
diddoc de Adyoo Aeyopevoc, we etc., to which he adds negative 
criticism of his own (119-120). 

What quick work oral tradition makes with facts, how it 
adds, subtracts, invents, buries, paints over, can be secn ina 
hundred ways in the tradition which Herodotus met with and 
honestly gathered. This is all well enough; but that within 
eight years after 480 such a story as the freezing over of the 
Strymon could be started is remarkable (Persac, 495) : 

sie ibe. wn vuxti 0 tv Tatty VYedc 

xeon Gupaoyv opae rthyvuaw dé wav 

péedpov ayvov Urpvpudvoc. 
But what follows plainly exhibits the handiwork of pious bias, 
and with Goethe: ‘Man merkt die Absicht und man wird 
verstimmt.”’ 

Veode J tic 

TO pty vopicwr odapov, TOT, eb YETO 

Araiat yaiow oveavéy Te TpooKuvan, 
The army begins to cross over, but the sun melts the ice and 
many are too late and go down. = Thirlwall believed this. I 
should not go further than believing that Aeschylus believed 
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it. Grote refuses to join Thirlwall. Of course. The best 
criticism is the absolute and very significant silence of Herod- 
otus about this répac, the untruthfulness or impossibility of 
which to him, the experienced traveller, was too patent. But 
as for the great king’s arrival back at the threshold of Asia, 
the Hellespontus, both authors leave to him but the barest 
remnant of an army (Pers. 510): 

qKkovow ExpvydvTec, ov TOAAOI TIVES 

Eg’ toreovyov yaiav-. .. 
and Herodotus (vit. 115): axdywr rij¢ orparing ovdéer pépoc 
we eimeiv ..... The patriotic and religious idea demanded that 
the contrast between the first crossing and the second should 
be made to appear as strong and striking as possible ; no one 
should fail to see how the tc of man cannot escape from 
the ¢Sévoc and from the Nemesis of the Gods. And thus we 
inay leave* the subject. 


ee es ee ee —een 











* While engaged in arranging the material of this series of observations, I 
happened to meet, in a late number of Fleckeisen’s J. B. ’77, a bricf paper by 
G. Loeschke: ‘“‘ Ephoros-Studien, 1. Die Schlacht bet Salamis.” ‘To consider the 
authority and value of Diodorus it need not be said was beyond the scope and 
limit of this paper. Loeschke takes up Diodorus x1. 18, which seems to say that 
the Greeks, in sailing out of the sound, met the Persians, whose line of battle had 
never been drawn up in any part of the sound its:lf. The amount of twisting 
and Procrustean treatment to which Aeschylus, and especially Herodotus, are 
subje ted to gnin some kind of semblance to this view is enormous. The fictitious 
results will hardly stand, and the entire paper is a painful effort of self-deception. 





X.—The Principle of Economy as a Phonetic Force. 


By W. DD. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


From the very beginning, early in this century, of the 
scientific study of Indo-European language, the history of the 
phonetic form of words has taken a leading place as subject 
of investigation. And from the beginning, also, has been 
recognized as a principal factor in that history, a tendency to 
economy, to the saving of effort, in the work of articulate 
utterance. It might not be easy to tell precisely how and by 
whom the recognition was first made, and by what steps it 

\Y arrived at distinct formulation. Perhaps its inception lay, as 
much as anywhere, in Bopp’s demonstration of ¢« and wu as 
~'“ lighter”? vowels than a. As a matter of scientific history, 
the question is not without interest; but 1 do not propose to 
enter into it at the present time. Enough for our purpose that 
the law of economy, as we may call it, has established itself 
in current linguistic science as the one most unmistakably 
exhibited, and most widely and variously active, in the trans- 
formations of the external form of speech: some, indeed, are 
prepared already to pronounce it the only existing or possible 
one. Among these are (as is natural) included not a few 
of those whose way it is to make easy and confident solutions 
of difficult questions. Like every other popular dogma, this 
has its unintelligent partisans and defenders. It would not 
be hard to cite striking examples of scholars whose application 
of the law is purely mechanical—who, for example, deduce 
empirically the prevailing order of succession of sounds in 
phonetic growth, and then cast about for reasons why the 
later sound may be declared easier than the earlier; or who 
endeavor to account for intricate and puzzling phenomena, 
like the Germanic rotation of mutes, by an arbitrary and 
baseless classification of the mutes in respect to intrinsic 
difficulty of utterance. There is hardly a possible abuse of 
the principle which has not been exemplified in recent discus- 
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sions of language. And then, by a natural reaction, there 
have been and are those who deny not only the exclusive 
domination of the law, its power as a universal solvent of 
phonetic difficulties, but also its predominant importance, if 
not its very existence. Perhaps, therefore, a brief discussion 
of some of the matters involved may be found not untimely 
or undesirable. 

It is evident enough, we may remark at the outset, that 
those who carry their skepticism so far as to refuse to the 
principle of economy at least a first-rate place in the external 
history of speech, display an unreasonableness not excelled 
by that of the most unenlightened partisan of the principle. 
Its existence and effects lie upon the very surface of the best 
understood facts of language. Nothing else is needed, or can 
he devised, to account for the whole body of phonetic changes 
falling under the two heads of abbreviation and assimilation. 
And—especially if we give the latter its full extension, as 
will be pointed out farther on—this includes the great mass 
of phonetic changes: those that remain are, whatever their 
importance and interest, the comparatively rare exceptions. 

As much as this, too, may be inferred on appealing to what 
we know of the processes of the transmission, acquisition, and 
use of speech. These are matters now sufficiently understood 
to make them a fair test of the admissibility and adequacy of 
any gencral principle claimed to exercise a wide influence in 
linguistic history. 

At present, and as far back in the life of language as our 
historical researches carry, us, every living tongue has been 
kept in existence by a process of learning, of apprehending 
and reproducing what was already in currency. The child— 
and, in his own way and measure, the adult also—hears words 
and phrases which have come into use he knows not how, and 
which are brought to his sensorium by a physical agency totally 
obscure to him; and, when he understands their meaning 
well enough to use them himself, he reproduces them, as well 
as he is able, by a physical apparatus which operates, it 1s 
true, under the direction of his will, but of whose construction 
and mode of working he as a child knows nothing, and as 
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an adult very little more. By experience, the possessor and 
manager of this apparatus acquires great dexterity in the 
execution of familiar movements; any combination of sounds 
accordant with those to which he is accustomed he becomes 
able to imitate with wonderful exactness. But he labors 
under two disabilities, of which one diminishes and the 
other increases with his growing age. Until experience has 
given dexterity, much in utterance is found difficult; the 
young learner bungles his first speech-imitations terribly, 
even to the extent of being wholly unintelligible, except to 
those who know him best. Some sounds are harder to catch 
and reproduce than others; and it would be practicable, and 
highly interesting, to determine by a wide observation and 
deduction what is the general scale of difficulty of acquisition 
among alphabetic elements. A certain degree of difference 
would be found between individuals: whether also between 
communities or races is a much more difficult question: I 
know of no facts which should lead us to expect to find it of 
appreciable amount. In general, certainly, it would be found 
that the sounds, and even the combinations, of all the various 
languages would be learned with practically equal ease, on an 
average, by speakers of any and every kindred. It is even 
more in the combinations than in the individual sounds that 
the difficulty of reproduction lies—in the quick and nice 
transition from one articulating position of the organs to 
another. The child, like the adult learner of a new language, 
is “ thick-tongued”’ at first, and, even when he can speak 
correctly, cannot speak rapidly. 

And then, the perfection of his conquest of this difficulty 
ushers in the other. He has begun with being equally 
awkward, and equally able to overcome his awkwardness, in 
dealing with the phonetic structure of any language; but 
when he has schooled his organs to the adjustments and 
changes required by one system of sounds and combinations, 
he is less able to adapt them to those required by another ; 
and this new disability, the positive result of habit, grows 
with every added year of practice, until, after arriving at a 
certain (not exactly definable) age, one is utterly unable to 


17 
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acquire otherwise than rudely the pronunciation of a strange 
language. 

Thus the attitude of every speaker toward the language 
which he uses is simply this: he hears, by means which he 
does not comprehend, signs whose reason is a mystery to 
him, and, by an apparatus of unknown character in his own 
throat and mouth, reproduces those signs, at first imperfectly, 
but later with exactness. Of the rattonale of the whole 
process he is both ignorant and careless; to him the practical 
result is alone of importance. What he knows and realizes is 
that by such a process of action he makes himself understood 
by others, even as he understands them; of the advantage 
which his own mental acts derive from the possession of this 
instrumentality he is, for the most part, wholly unconscious. 

The question is, now, how there should ever come about 
any change in the uttered form of the signs thus learned and 
reproduced. 

And I think it must be sufficiently clear, in the first place, 
that to ascribe to sounds themselves an action of change, or a 
tendency to variation, in any other than a figurative sense, or 
for brevity (as when we say that the sun rises), is wholly 
destitute of reason; it is a retrogression from the scientific 
method to the mythological. Sounds are the audible results of 
the acts of human beings, and of acts which have no instinctive 
character (though, like everything else made habitual, they 
may come to be performed with absence of reflection), but are 
made by volition, in imitation of the similar acts of others. 
They can suffer no alteration which has not its ground in the 
action of the human will. And such action is always deter- 
mined by motives—motives, often, which are not present to 
the consciousness of the actor, but which may nevertheless be 
brought to light and demonstrated. What we have to seek, 
therefore, is the motive or the variety of motives underlying 
the acts of men in the phonetic changes of speech. There is 
no question here of a difference of human capacities, making 
one individual unable to reproduce with accuracy the sounds 
made by another. Apart from rare individual peculiarities, 
of habit oftener than of constitution, of which the effect is 
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completely lost in the accordant action of the community, the 
form of every word as at present used is capable of being 
perfectly learned and reproduced, and that from generation to 
generation; there is in the nature of things no necessity that 
it should ever change; and it never will change if there be not 
some inducement to its alteration, of a kind that is calculated 
to affect human action, being either identical or akin with 
motives that are found operative also in other departments of 
human action. 

It does not need to be pointed out how entirely different all 
this would be, provided our sounds and their combinations 
were inherently significant; provided we made them as they 
are because our mental and physical constitutions are so 
correlated that certain particular movements of the mind lead 
naturally to certain particular movements of the organs of 
speech. Then, of course, changes of significance would be 
the motives that led to changes of form, and the latter would 
be the record in which we should study the former. It may 
be added that, as each person’s conceptions are somewhat 
unlike those of every other, and are all the time changing 
with his changing knowledge and character, there could 
neither be unity of speech in a community nor persistency 
in an individual; the diversities and fluctuations of every 
language would be illimitable. 

As things actually are, it is hard to see what motives can 
be brought to bear upon the outward framework of language 
save such as are connected, in one way or another, with 
increased convenience of use—all of which may be conven- 
iently and fairly summed up in the one word “economy.” 
All changes, indeed, both internal and external, are for the 
purpose of increased convenience of use; it is not, however, 
the part of phonetic change to provide new material for the 
expression of thought; but only to take what is provided in 
other ways and work it over into more manageable shape. 
Changes of form are not entirely unproductive of new mate- 
rial—as when phonetic variants of the same word are turned 
to account by being made to fill different offices: but such 
things are not only exceptional, they are also inorganic, unin- 
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tended; they are happy accidents. The almost exclusive 
direction of movement in phonetic history is toward demolli- 
tion and decay. Words which had been made up of separate 
elements first lose their etymologic distinctness, then are 
fused together, and even shrink into fragments of their 
former selves. Signs of modification and relation, made in 
the first place by phonetic change out of independent words, 
are worn out and drop off again. And what is true of words 
is also true of the elements which compose them. Mutual 
adaptation of sound to sound, with rejection of what will not 
adapt, is the prevailing law. By processes-which are com- 
pletely explainable as results of the tendency to economy, 
whole classes of sounds are lost from a language or are 
converted into others. 

Just how widely this tendency works, what are the limits 
to its action, where the line is to be drawn between its effects 
and those of any other tendency or tendencies, or whether 
there are such other tendencies, no one has the right to claim 
to decide at present. That there are phenomena in phonetic 
history which have not yet been traced to the economic force, 
and which seem to offer little prospect of ever being so 
traced, is true enough. But this is by no means equivalent 
to saying that they never can or will be brought under it. 
While they resist, they forbid us to maintain with confidence 
—still more, with dogmatism—that convenience of use, in 
the form of economy of effort, is the demonstrated sole force 
at work, and suggest that other minor tendencies may be 
brought to light; but it will be quite time enough to accept 
those others when they shall be clearly made out. 

The objections hitherto raised, in appearance, against the 
principle of economy itself have really only lain against the 
misunderstandings and abuses of that principle—which are 
common and conspicuous enough. Let us look to see some 
of the things involved in it. 

In the first place—as a matter so much of course that it 
hardly needs to be pointed out—we have to avoid carefully 
any views which should imply a conscious and intended 
economic action on the part of the users of a language. No 
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speaker or set of speakers says: ‘*This word is too long, let 


\fus shorten it; this combination is too hard, Jet us ease it.”’ 


Vv 


< 


Such action is totally opposed to all that we know of the past 
history and the present use of speech. What we need in 
order to explain the transformations we see is only a motive 
of permeating, steady, insidious force, which is all the time 
making in a certain direction, though always liable to be 
rendered nugatory by a resisting force. Of precisely this 
character is the tendency to ease. It has been fitly compared 
to the attraction of gravitation, which constantly tends to 
level everything high, and draw all substances to the common 
centre: while, nevertheless, whatever occupies a favoring 
position, has stamina in itself, or is supported from beneath, 
keeps up; and while some things even rise, or are projected 


\uipward. The economic tendency threatens everything, and 


reduces whatever is not guarded—or rather, reduces most 
rapidly what is least guarded: for nothing in language is 
absolutely insured against its attacks. Every word which is 
established in use will answer its purpose practically just as 
well, even if it be not kept up to the full measure of expendi- 
ture of force with which it was launched into life, or which it 
has thus far maintained; and relaxation of the tension of 
effort at any point allows a weakening to slipin. There is 
no item of the elaborate structure of speech which cannot be 
dispensed with; for language is not so poor as to possess 
only one way of expressing a thing. In a given word it is, 
other things being equal, the accented syllable that resists 
best ; among words, it is the fully significant ones, as compared 
with the more enclitic connectives ; in an inflective system, it is 
those formative elements of which the value is most clearly 
apprehended by the speakers—and 80 on. 


7) Of far higher importance is it, in the second place, to see 


clearly that the action of the economic tendency is not toward 
substituting for sounds in use other sounds which in themselves 
are easier of production: to no small extent, its effect is just 
the contrary of this. The problems of phonetics are not 
going to be helped to-a solution by establishing a scale of 


\harder and easier utterances. To draw up such a scale, 


XN 
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indeed, would be found a delicate and difficult task. In 
general, to a given speaker, all the sounds which he is accus- 
tomed to make are alike easy; all to which he is unused are 
hard, in varying degrees, depending mainly on their distance 


~from what he already familiarly knows. If we are to make 


a scale, it can hardly be otherwise than by the method hinted 
at above—by observing what comes easiest to the unpracticed 
organs of young children. And we should find, on applying 
this test, that the sounds which were dominant in earliest 
Indo-European, and which phonetic development, through its 
whole course, has been turning into “lighter”? and “ weaker” 
forms, are those with which the untrained speaker at the 


\ present time naturally begins. We cannot find a syllable 


which the infant (etymologically tn-fans) will sooner and 
more readily reproduce than pa: yet its a is the “ strongest” 
of the vowels; and the class (surd mutes) to which its p 


\’ belongs holds a like rank among the consonants. The sounds 


NM 


which the child leaves out or mutilates are apt to be the 
fricatives, the semi-vowels y and w, the intermediate shades 
of vowel utterance. To reverse King Herod’s famous deed, 
and cut off all speakers except those of “‘three years old and 
upward,’ would go a good way also towards reversing the 
alphabetic growth of ages, and restoring an ancient system. 
So far as children’s imperfections of speech exert any influ- 
ence on phonetic progress, they work against the prevailing 
current. But their influence is,in reality, only smal]. They 
are learners; imperfection is expected from them, and while 
it is excused, it is also not imitated: age brings practice; 
and, as adults, they have learned to speak as adults speak. 
What determines the history of growth of language is the 
convenience of its adult and practiced speakers. 

And what governs the convenience of adults is—so prevail- 
ingly that we may almost say exclusively—compatibility, 
ready combinability in the processes of rapid speaking: not 
facility of production in the condition of isolated utterance. 
The succession of different articulating positions, the constant 
transitions of the organs from one combination to another— 
these make a modifying influence of far higher importance 
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than. the differences of intrinsic ease. Hence, apart from 
abbreviation, almost all phonetic history consists in adapta- 
tion ; and this is mostly assimilation, although in special cases 
it may be dissimilation likewise ; it may involve omission for 
the relief of a difficult combination, or, on the other hand, 
insertion of a transitional sound—and so on. 

The phenomena ordinarily reckoned as assimilative are too 
familiar to be worth illustrating ; but there are others, less 
generally recognized as belonging to the same class, to whose 
consideration a brief space may well be devoted. 

We are wont to call our human speech “ articulate,” and to 
regard the fact that it is so as its most fundamental and 
distinctive characteristic. And this with good reason; only 
there are few who can tell what they really mean by articulate ; 
and even many most reputable authorities are unclear or 
mistaken in their apprehension of the term. Articulation 
does not at all signify production by certain definite successive 
positions and actions of the organs: all utterance, human or 
brute, is of that nature; musical utterance would admit the 
same definition. Articulation is in reality what its etymology 
makes it: the breaking up of the stream of utterance into — 
distinct parts, into articult or ‘joints’ —which joints are the 
syllables: articulate and syllabic are essentially synonymous 
with each other. And the syllabic effect is produced by the 
constant alternation of closer and opener utterances; the 
closer, or consonants, serve as separators, and at the same 
time connectors, of the opener and fuller vocal tones, or 
vowels. The vowels are the main audible substance; but the 
aid of the consonants is required to give it articulate character : 
these divide it into individual parts, separate, but indefinitely 
combinable. Hence the transition from the close or conso- 
nantal positions to the vowel positions, and the contrary, is 
constant; and it is a fact of the very first consequence in 
the phonetic history of speech. For, in its performance, 
an obvious advantage is gained by making the transitional 
movement shorter, by reducing the vibrating distance of the 
organs: that is to say, by shutting less closely the organs 
which have immediately to open again, and by opening less 
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widely the organs which have immediately to close again. It 
is only when we give it this interpretation that we can accept 
as of any force or value the principle often laid down—that 
the utterances least remote from the medial or neutral position 
of ordinary breathing are easiest to make. That utterances 
of this class are easier in themselves, or in isolated use, _use, 18 
disproved by the testimony of young speakers, of igarly alphas alpha- 
bets, and of the ruder existing alphabets. But when the 
power of swift and ready utterance is acquired, implying a 
degree of rapidity and accuracy of movement in the organs 
of speech which appears wonderful and almost incredible to 
one who looks at it closely enough to see what it is, then the 
amount of departure each way from the medial position 
becomes an element of importance. Then the medial sounds, 
though harder for the untrained speaker to catch and imitate, 
are found by the advanced and dexterous speaker a lightening 
of his task. No other reason than this, I believe, can be 
given why the a-sound (of far), which is the openest of the 
vowels, tends always to pass into the closer 7 and w, either - 
directly or through the intermediate e and 0; while, by an 
apparently contrary but really coincident tendency, the mutes 
are converted into fricatives: and so the medial classes of the 
alphabet are filled up. Sharpness of distinction and full 
resonance of tone thus give way to greater pliancy, smooth- 
ness, and ease. And the movement is evidently capable of 
being carried to the extreme of indistinctness and dimness ; 
there is no necessary limit to the destructive action of the 
economic tendency ; as it may strip a language once highly 
synthetic of nearly all its inflectional apparatus, so it may also 
reduce a clear and full phonetic structure to something 
approaching the mumbling murmur of one who is trying to 
speak faster than his organs will let him. 

There is not in the phonetic history of our family of 
languages a movement of more constant action and wider 
reach than this. And its essentially assimilative character is 
obvious. It is a mutual assimilation of vowel and consonant: 
each great class exerts an influence to draw the other toward 
itself; the vowels are made somewhat closer or more conso- 
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nantal, while the consonants are made somewhat opener or 
more vowel-like. I have pointed out in another place (above, 
p. 57) that a similar assimilative character belongs also to 
the ordinary interchanges of surd and sonant; thus, and thus 
only, are they to be brought under the action of the economic 
tendency ; they stand in no natural and inherent relation of 
comparative ease or difficulty. 

In the third place, while we may expect considerable 
accordance among different languages in the wider and more 
general results of phonetic change, there is nothing in the 
law of economy which should necessitate a correspondence 
in details. The minor movements depend on peculiarities of 
habit which can neither be prescribed nor foreseen, because 
they involve as an element the freedom of human action. 
Such peculiarities may be initiated no one knows why or how 
—by accident, as we say: and, from wholly insignificant 
beginnings, they may grow, with the aid of circumstances and 
under the shaping influence of other habits, into something 
very definite and marked ; and, in their turn, they may exert 
a shaping influence on other habits, and lead to consequences 
which shall seem quite out of proportion to their own import- 
ance. In learning how movements of this character go on, the 
minute study of living modes of utterance, especially in what we 
call their dialectic varieties, will doubtless be of essential assist- 
ance; it is perhaps the most important result for the study of 
language which is to be expected from the modern science of 
phonology. But neither this nor anything else will do more 
than enable us to follow with fuller appreciation the recorded 
facts of linguistic history. The varieties of linguistic growth 
will always be of the same character as other varieties of histor- 
ical development: incorporations of the varieties of human 
character and capacity, working themselves out under direction 
of the varieties of circumstance; to be traced out with more 
or less thorough comprehension, but not to be determined 
@ priort. 

If the law of economy be properly understood, it will be 
found fairly liable to none of the objections brought against 
it, and possessed of nearly all the importance ever claimed in 
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its behalf.’ At present there appears to be no prospect that 
any other having the tithe of its importance will ever be put 
alongside it. We have, however, only to wait patiently to see 
what, in this respect, the future will bring forth, content with 
noting the absence thus far of any hostile or rival principle. 


XI.—Did Der Von Kiirenberg Compose the Present Form of 
the Nibelungenlied ?* 


By FRANKLIN CARTER, 


PROFESBOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE. 


In 1857 the late Moritz Haupt, then Professor in the 
university at Berlin, published under the title “ Des Minne- 
sangs Friihling,” the edition of the early lyric poems of 
the Minnesadnger which Lachmann had projected, and upon 
which he had expended, during the latter part of his life, a 
good deal of labor. The book appeared as the combined 
work of Lachmann and Haupt. In this volume there are 
fifteen strophes under the title “‘ Der von Kiirenberg,” taken 
with their title from the manuscript of early German songs 
in the National Library at Paris. Thirteen of these strophes 
are in the metre of the Nibelungenlied, and there has been for 
some years a growing tendency among the littérateurs and 
scholars of Germany to impute the authorship of this poem, 
as we have it, to the von Kiirenberg who is supposed to 
have written these strophes. Among those who have been 
leading champions of this opinion are Pfeiffer, Professor in 
the Vienna University, who died in 1868, and Bartsch, still 
Professor in Heidelberg. It was in 1862, in a session of the 
Imperial Academy at Vienna, that Franz Pfeiffer advanced 
his “scientific” proofs for this authorship of the poem, and 


* This paper was prepared for the Society’s meeting in 1876, but the writer 
was unable to attend the meeting. 
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this event has been regarded as the first authoritative claim 
for the von Kurenberg, and certainly that was the begin- 
ning of the vigorous discussion of the question. But Dr. 
Vollméller, whose essay on the newest theories concerning 
the origin and composer of the Nibelungen poem received a 
first prize from the Tiibigen University in 1874, calls attention 
to a passage in F. J. Mone’s treatise on the National German 
Poets of the Middle Ages, published in his ‘ Badisches Archiv ”’ 
at Karlsruhe in 1826, wherein the verses of the von Kiirenberg 
are discussed as follows: ‘‘One single poem by this author has 
been preserved, to which evidently the melody has secured a 
long life, since this is set forth in the fourth strophe as some- 
thing distinguished. For us the poem and contents are of 
the greatest importance. For the composition is in the epic 
measure, in the long four-lined strophe as in the Nibelungen, 
and the contents are in the spirit of the epos, with its figures 
and forms of speech. In both respects a remarkable poem, 
since it stands on the border between the epic and lyric poem, 
and shows us how the latter issued from the former. It is 
indeed, when one reads the poems of the Kirenberger, as if 
one had in hand an epic poet of the good old time, as for 
instance the poct of the Nibelungen, so similar are they in 
spirit and language.’”? This language was used by Mone 
forty-one years before Pfeiffer’s discourse at Vienna. This 
discourse, printed in the collection of essays from the pen of 
its author, entitled “Freie Forschung,” aims to prove that 
the author of the Kiirenberger-strophes and the present form 
of the Nibelungenlied are identical, but there is no reason 
to suppose that Pfeiffer had read the passage from Mone. 
Bartsch, in his investigations on the Nibelungen, says (p. 869) 
that the hypothesis of Pfeiffer, “ wird beinahe zur Gewissheit,”’ 
becomes almost a certainty. It may be noted in passing that 
Bartsch, when replying in the Germania, 1874, third heft, to 
a sharp attack from Scherer in Vol. 17 of the “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum,’* on the arguments of Pfeiffer and 
Bartsch for this identity of authorship, says: ‘‘I have never 
spoken of a demonstration, only of a high degree of proba- 
bility.”” It may be doubted whether the words ‘becomes 
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almost a certainty,’ do not justify Scherer’s statement that 
Bartsch claims a demonstration. But certainly the question 
of the identification of the two authors, the von Kiirenberg 
and the composer of the Nibelungen, is one of great interest. 
The number of strophes under the name “ Der von Kiirenberg” 
in the same metre as the Nibelungenlied is thirteen. Itis then 
proposed to identify the author of a nameless epic containing 
twenty-three hundred strophes with the author of a lyric poem 
containing only thirteen strophes, on the ground of internal 
resemblances. It is a venturesome proposal, but there is con- 
siderable plausible evidence for accepting this identification. 
The first argument and mainstay with Pfeiffer for this 
identification is the existence of a conventional law or usage 
until the middle of the thirteenth century, that no epic poet 
should employ the metre invented by another poet. That 
such a law existed in the thirteenth century with respect to 
lyric poetry is undoubtedly true, but the existence of such a 
law with respect to the epie poetry of the last part of the 
twelfth century or the first part of the thirteenth cannot be 
proven. Even to the assumption of the sweeping authority 
of such a law over the lyric forms of the twelfth century 
there is objection, and Wilmanns (who is referred to by all 
as authority), page 30 of his introduction to Walther von 
der Vogelweide, gives several instances of the borrowing of 
metrical form among these early lyric authors. Fischer 
endeavors in his appendix to “ Die Forschungen tiber das 
Nibelungenlied,” to show that most of the cases cited by 
Wilmanns are instances in which different authors have hit 
upon the same metre, as a variation of the old German metre 
of Otfried and others, where each line is divided into two half 
lines of four hebungen each. But even were this conceded, 
there is nothing to show that the metre of the Nibelungen 
poem is not also one of the early variations from that of 
Otfried. Attention is called by Fischer to the fact that most 
of the epic productions are in a variation of this Nibelungen 
strophe, and that therefore such a usage or law as prevented 
one poet from writing in the metre of another, must have 
been in force in the epic circle. But in at least three of the 
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epic poems we find exactly the same strophe, and in regard 
to two of these three (Kénig Ortnit* and Alpharts Tod) there 
is irrefragable evidence that they belong as early as the first 
fourth of the thirteenth century. That these two poems may 
not be allowed to have weight against the supposed law, two 
additional suppositions are devised to support the original 
supposition. First, the Alphart is assigned by Bartsch as a 
third poem to the authorship of Der von Kirenberg, and 
second, the Ortnit is pushed forward to a time when the 
supposed law is supposed to have lost its force. Did such a 
law ever prevail in the epic circle, it should naturally prevail 
at the time when the nnmber of epic poems produced was 
large and individual eminence was coveted, and not in the 
days of comparative unproductiveness. That the Nibelungen 
was one of the earliest of the well-known poems, the modifi- 
cation of its strophe to many different forms attests. But 
these different forms may be well explained, not as the 
result of a systematic ownership or copyright among epic 
poets, but as the natural attempts of an increasing and 
developing art to invent variations on a well-known strophe— 
the common property of all poets. 

We have then, in order to accept the law respecting borrow- 
ing so confidently laid down by Pfeiffer, to modify it by two 
suppositions that greatly lessen our ability to accept it. 
These are, first, that the author of Alpharts Tod is also the 
von Kiirenberg whose identity with the author of the Nibe- 
lungen poem this law would compel us to admit, and second, 
that the law in force at the end of the twelfth century had 
lost its authority at the time of the composition of Kénig 
Ortnit, or in other words that Konig Ortnit cannot have been 
composed until the law had lost its force. Furthermore the 
existence of such a law, implying great effort to attain 
individual renown, would certainly have called out a far 
greater variety of strophe-form than we find in the epic 
circle, as it did call forth this variety among the lyric poets. 
Bartsch, fully admitting the difficulties that surround this 
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* Mallenhoff, in Haupt’s Zeitschrift, Vol. 13, pp. 185-92, proves this in regard 
to Konig Ortnit. Itis admitted by the Kiirenberg advocates in regard to Alphart. 
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supposed law, does not rest mainly upon it, but still adheres 
firmly to the Kiirenberg hypothesis from reasons of an 
equally internal sort. 

In one way the arguments from internal evidence in regard 
to such a poem as the Nibelungenlied are of great value, and 
that is in determining its unity or compositeness. It seems 
inevitable that any one who studies the poem seriously should 
believe that it has many interpolations. He who so believes 
cannot accept an argument from hebungen and senkungen, 
from verbal or grammatical forms, until he is sure that the 
strophes used as arguments, wherein these peculiarities are 
found, are all from one author. In other words, the subject 
matter and its presentation have a higher weight and authority 
than the form of presentation. He who assumes that the 
numerous inconsistencies in the details of the story are of 
small account against a unity of authorship, and then proceeds 
to determine the author by arguments between the language 
and metrical usages of this poem and that of some almost 
nameless and unknown poet, would seem to be straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. Nevertheless it is worth while 
to note in what particulars besides strophe-form the verses of 
von Kiirenberg agree with those of the Nibelungen poem, and 
even to weigh the force of these agreements. 

Bartsch lays some stress upon the argument that both 
poems originated in the same region. There has been a wide 
difference of opinion in regard to the geographical relations 
of the Nibelungen poem, but there is good reason for conceding 
that the writer, or some of the writers of the Nibelungen were 
familiar with the region where the von Kiirenbergs lived. 
The preponderance of authorities now assign the origin of 
the present form of the epic to Austria, on account of the 
geographical knowledge of Austria which the poem exhibits, 
and no objection to its origin there on the ground of linguistic 
coloring can have much weight. The von Kiirenbergs belonged 
to the region of the Danube in Austria. 

In regard to the time of the composition of the poem under 
discussion there is still greater divergence of opinion. Even 
some who accept as of great worth the laborious investigations 
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of Bartsch on the Nibelungen poem, cannot admit his claim 
that the original German poem, of which we have a revision 
at two removes, runs back to 1140, his time for von Kiren- 
berg. Zarncke has claimed that our Nibelungen poem cannot 
antedate 1130 because of the allusion to the Landgraves of 
Thiiringen in strophes 2005-6, for the lords of Thiringen 
were exalted to the dignity of landgraves with great pomp 
in that year. But here we may note the danger which 
follows a dependence for argument on any single strophe. 
It is probable that. strophe 2005, even though Lachmann 
did not so regard it, is an interpolation, and then all that 
could be claimed amounts to this, that the interpolation 
did not precede 1180. But in any case this allusion would 
favor quite as strongly a composition as late as 1170, as one 
so early as 1140, if Landgrave Irnfried is to stand for any 
historical character in the original poem. But Holtzmann 
(whose science partook a little of the sensational) placed the 
von Kiirenberg much earlier, was disposed to identify him 
with Conrad the clerk, secretary of Bishop Pilgrim of Passan 
referred to in the Klage, who belonged between 971 and 984, 
and claimed that there are features in the Kiirenberg strophes 
that identify his language with that of the Hildebrandslied 
and Notker’s version of the psalms! Lachmann, whom 
Scherer follows, did not push the von Kirenberg back of 
1170, and accepting the agreement of language and expres- 
sion between his strophes and those of the Nibelungen poem 
(which agreement is by some strongly denied), the agreement 
in metrical form, and the somewhat general consent that the 
origin of our manuscripts of the Nibelungen poem is to be 
fixed at 1190-1210, there seems to be reason for the adoption 
of a date as late as Lachmann requires. Even then there is 
an opportunity to allow twenty or thirty years for the great 
changes that Bartsch claims to have proved by a comparison 
of manuscripts took place before the original composition of 
the Nibelungen in a German form assumed the shape of our 
present manuscripts, though of course Bartsch would either 
object to a difference of twenty years in origin for the two 
poems, or hold that this period is not adequate to account for 
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the changes that he claims to have proved. But the general 
tendency among investigators is to admit a tolerably close 
coincidence in time for the origin* of the Nibelungen, and the 
strophes that pass as somposed by von Kiirenberg. That 
the metrical form of the poems is in general identical, is 
involved in the hypothesis of Pfeiffer, and that there is a 
certain resemblance in the use of rhymes and in the omission 
of senkungenf has been shown by Bartsch. But one element 
in Bartsch’s demonstration rests upon the acceptation of rules 
for the division of lines into accented and unaccented syllables, 
which revolutionize the metre of the strophe as Lachmann 
taught it. Many accept these rules, but they belong yet in a 


region of controversy. Even if it were established that the. 


senkung generally fails between the second and third hebung 
in the eighth half-line, as is certainly the case in several of 
the strophes assigned to Von Kiirenberg it carries the agree- 
ment no farther than the admitted general similarity. It is 
indeed an agreement in a minute particular, but for all we 
know, a3 Scherer suggests, that may be a natural, an organic 
evolution in the metre. That of the eighty strophes composed 
in the Nibelungen metre and interpolated in the Gudrun, 
forty-two exhibit the same omission of the senkung between 
the second and third hebungen would hardly be advanced as 
an argument that the von Kiirenberg inserted these eighty 
strophes. On the contrary the fact indicates that even from 
the pen of a clumsy bearbeiter the omission of the senkung 
in this position came as a natural element in the strophe. 
Much has been made by the champions of the theory under 
consideration of the coincidences in verbal expression between 
von Kiirenberg and the Nibelungen poem. Similarities were 
adduced by Pfeiffer in his original discourse, and are to be 
found on pp. 25-28 of his Freie Forschung. Additions were 
made by Thausning, and Bartsch supplements these with 


* The word origin would here mean for Lachmannites original songs, and for 
the Kirenberger advocates originals of present manuscripts. 
t It ought to be noted that the omission of the senkungen varies in the differ- 


ent manuscripts. A has much more frequent omissions than either B or C, and 
B more than C. 
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further contributions in his Untersuchungen, pp. 362-3. It 
does not seem noteworthy that the twenty-three hundred 
strophes of the Nibelungen should yield a large number of 
forms of expression found in the thirteen strophes of von 
Kiirenberg. Dr. Volmoller has (pp. 16-33 of his prize essay) 
paralleled nearly every one of the coincidences adduced by 
Pfeiffer, Thausning, and Bartsch by quotations from other 
Middle German poets early and late. Is it not true that such 
coincidences of expression are not merely frequent, but inev- 
itable, in an age when printing is unknown and the only 
means for the community of knowing poetry is hearing it, 
when literary influence is purely personal and plagiarism 
difficult to prove? Did not ‘The Flower and the Leaf” creep 
into the ranks of the Chaucerian poems and remain unchal- 
lenged there for a hundred years on the simple ground of 
coincidence of expression and style? By no means is it here 
claimed that ‘The Flower and the Leaf” is not a Chaucerian 
poem, but attention is called to the fact that able scholars 
object that this ground of proof for a Chaucerian authorship 
is insufficient. How many of Hoccleve’s poems might be 
referred to Chaucer on the grounds whereby we are requested 
to accept von Kiirenberg as the author of the Nibelungenlied ? 
It is a pleasing study to seek the evidences of resemblance 
between the strophes of von Kiirenberg and the Nibelungen. 
It gratifies the love of order and unity to assign the lyric 
verses to his youthful ardor, and the momentous story of the 
Burgundian tragedy to his later years. Perhaps there is no 
impossibility involved in the production by the same poet 
of these two differing poems. But never were lyrics more 
subjective than are those of von Kiirenberg, and never was 
story more objectively told than is the death of the Burgun- 
dian heroes. There are lingering, descriptive traces here and 
there in the epic, but the descriptions are outward, concrete, 
not marked by the inwardness of lyric emotion, and never do 
we get a glimpse of the epic poet’s personality. The poets may 
belong together in time, in geographical region, as they do in 
rhythm, but in the absence of all critical knowledge of either 
it can never be more than an ingeniously defended hypothesis 
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that they are one. May they not belong together rather, as 
do Ben Jonson and Herrick, or Chaucer and Hoccleve, than 
be identical ? 


Scherer has made a point which it is very difficult, if not 
impossible for the identifiers to overcome. The groundwork 
was suggested by one of Haupt’s notes to the strophes assigned 
to “‘ Der von Kiirenberg”’ in Des Minnesangs Friihling. Haupt 
conjectures that the title in the Paris manuscript may have 
been deduced from the strophe in which a lady is represented 
as saying: “I heard a knight singing extremely well in the 
Kiirenberger’s metre.” Scherer regards that inference of 
title as certain, inasmuch as there is a variation from this 
metre among the Kiirenberg strophes, so that we have two 
metres under the title Der von Kiirenberg. Now if there was 
one metre distinctively and technically called “‘ Kiirenberges 
Wise,” and but one, as that term implies, there is not a 
vestige of proof that either of the two classes of strophes 
was composed by von Kiirenberg himself. No exception can 
be taken to this position, and the assertion of Bartsch and 
Fischer that such a view removes all the poetry from the 
interpretation of the strophe in which the expression occurs 
may be true, but it is not poetry, or invention, or prettiness 
for these strophes that is sought here, but exactness in the 
application of the term “ Kiirenberges Wise.” It is then 
true that we do not know that von Kirenberg himself wrote 
one of these strophes. Do we even know that he invented 
either metre here used? Not absolutely, but we find some 
reason to believe that the second form of strophe, the one 
marking the lines in which Kiirenberger wise occurs, is the 
characteristic metre of von Kiirenberg. In the first place its 
use in the strophe by the lady singing in response to the 
knight who sang in it, makes it probable that this is the 
‘ Kiirenberger wise.” The lady sings (Des Minnesangs 
Frihling, p. 8. 83-8): “1 heard a knight singing extremely 
well in the Kiirenberges wise: he must leave for me the land, 
or I will give myself to do with him.” Then its use in the 
strophe of the knight, when he replies, gives further reason 
fur regarding it as the Kirenberg metre. He replies (-:. 9. 
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29-36): ‘*Now bring me very quickly my horse and my 
armor, for I must abandon the country for a lady. She 
intends to compel me to be devoted to her. She must ever 
be without my love.”’ Here the same knight speaks whom 
she has heard sing in the “ Kiirenberges wise.’ He replies 
in the same metre which she uses, probably the one used 
previously by him. It is the Nibelungen metre, probably 
the one that the lady calls ‘“ Kiirenberges wise,” but it by 
no means follows that von Kiirenberg himself wrote these 
strophes. On the contrary the title Der von Kiirenberg over 
two forms of strophe, and the use of the term Kirenberg’s 
metre, are inconsistent facts, and the natural conclusion is 
that von Kiirenberg did not write both classes of strophes here 
printed, and that probably he wrote no line of this poetry, but 
simply invented and held a not very exclusive copyright to 
one of these two strophe-forms. But if von Kiirenberg did 
not write these strophes, may not he who wrote them be the 
author of the Nibelungen poem? No; for if, as seems certain, 
the author of these strophes borrowed Kiirenberg’s metre, why 
may not another borrowing have taken place for the Nibelungen 
poem? Is it not more natural to suppose two, and possibly 
fifty borrowings, rather than a borrowing by a single author, 
for poems so widely different ? 

It is involved in most of the arguments for the identity of 
the authors that the lyric poelfry grew out of the epic; that 
the strophe was composed for epos and afterwards devoted to 
lyric purposes, and what seems to have been preserved from 
the early records of various countries favors this supposition. 
That it really was so in the Middle German epoch is opeu to 
doubt.* That in every country the natural songs of love are 
as early as the national songs of heroes, human nature would 
seem to inake possible. That von Kiirenberg was the earliest 
known lyric poet in the twelfth century Cif indeed he can be 
said to be known) does not-preclude the possibility of songs 
of love long previous tohim. Elements of a lyric nature are 
found in nearly every great epic, and the internal evidence is 
against the invention of this strophe primarily for epic pur- 





*Schcrer believes that it could not have been so. 
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poses. Any one who has read Gervinus’ remarks on the 
strophe of the Nibelungenlied will perceive what is here 
meant. Any one who has read the poem in the original must 
be captivated by a theory to regard the strophe as created for 
epic purposes. Lyric it is and always was, and probably was 
-the invention of a von Kiirenberg. Borrowed by some name- 
less poet or poets to embody the majestic contents of some old 
Latin poem, or more probably the heroic traditions of the 
people, it is ill adapted to the mighty burden which it conveys. 
But so grand was this burden, that the poem impressed itself 
on all who heard it in spite of its crudity, and became a model 
for epic poems for generations. 

No account has been taken of Vollmdller’s claim that wise 
means simply melody, and that metrical form was often 
borrowed. That wise did once mean only that is certain, 
but at the end of the twelfth century its meaning probably 
embraced also the metrical form. But Konig Ortnit and 
Alpharts Tod are stubborn facts against Pfeiffer’s argument 
from metrical proprietorship. They alone make the supposi- 
tion three-fold less supposable. Bartsch’s argument from 
metrical agreements are either theoretical or so involved in 
the identity of metres as to have no great force. The argu- 
ments from coincidences of expression are, in the absence of 
very definite points in time, not weighty enough to prove 
anything more than unconscious imitation. An agreement 
in respect to the time of origin within a quarter of a century 
may be conceded. An agreement as to geographical origin 
is probable. But over against the theory of Bartsch and 
Pfeiffer, an ingenious hypothesis sustained by a combination of 
hypotheses, some ingenious but some opposed by facts, may be 
placed as an explanation of agreements between the so-called 
Kiirenberger strophes and the Nibelungenlied another hypoth- 
esis, which many weighty facts in the history of German 
literature and in the history of poetry and the analysis of 
these two poems favor, and to which the arguments of scholars 
of authority seem to point, viz.: Der von Kirenberg invented 
the “ Kiirenberges wise,” or the Nibelungen strophe-form. 
This metre was borrowed in at least four well-established 
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instances, and probably indefinitely, as it was invented before 
the ambition for or attainment of literary eminence insisted 
on a copyright. The four certain instances before a score 
of years of the thirteenth century had passed are the second 
form of strophes in the Minnesangs Frihling under the title 
von Kirenberg, Konig Ortnit, Alpharts Tod, and the Nibe- 
lungen. The beauty of the so-called Kiirenberger strophes 
may have influenced the composer of the Nibelungen in his 
choice of metre, and led him unconsciously to adopt forms 
of expression identical with some elements in the few strophes 
that easily remained in his memory and inspired his imag- 
ination. But there is not a vestige of proof that Der von 
Kiirenberg wrote either one of the lyric strophes in the 
Paris manuscript under his name or the Nibelungen, and 
had it not been for the German scholar’s unwillingness to 
leave so grand an epic nameless, we may believe that this 
theory would never have been promulgated. 


XII.—On Dissimilated Gemination. 


Br F. A. MARCH, 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Stiidents of etymelogy wurk on the theory that every letter 
in a wurd ie a bearer of mvaning. Dhe roots, indived, in the 
Indo-Europvan tunguez are generally accepted provicionally 
az in sume sort integere, and their ultimate elements ure left 
untermented ; but every letter which ie added to them, and 
every Chenge which ie mede in them, iz trvated ae a modifier 
ef the sense. An addition ie often a plein compounding with 
anuther familiar wurd, ae in the Gothic lébdi-dédum, live- 
did; and when it ie net so, the added letter ie taken for a 
relic of such a wurd, ae tht d of lived ie a relic of did. 
Scientific etymeloyists accept the derivation of no wurd az 
complvte, until the original wurde from which tach letter 
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sprang have bven fully meade out. ‘Dhis procgediire haz given 
rise to sume of tht most impertant discuveriee of the modern 
Science of Languege. (1 surprizing number of obsciire com- 
binetione have bven treced back and expleined, and the 
investigetione have led to new comprehension of tht lawe of 
languege and of theught, and especially of thi: formetion and 
mvaning of declensione and conjigetione and all tht apparetus 
ef grammar. [ven tht most obsciire vowel chengee, which 
had bven suppozed to found in rhythmical lawe like the Chi- 
neze significant tonee, are found in Indo-Europvan to spring 
from centractione of early compounde, or to bv accentiial effects 
reeulting from added syllablee. Dhi euphonic additione of 
tht old grammare have nvarly all disappvtured. Third rete 
investigatore, to bv. siire, who must alweye have sume indefinite 
power to explain tht unknown, have cume to tice pronominal 
‘roots pretty frvely az u refiige for ignorance, but if thé 
scientific etymologist looks twice at a “ pronominal root,” hv 
looks thrve and four timee at a “ euphenic addition.” 

Dhis general thvory ie, however, to be applied with sume 
modificatione, and ie subject to sume exceptione. 

1. After a form haz becume establisht it will be tized in new 
wurde by confermetion without any prectdent compozition. 
Wi write telegraphed in conformation with lived, luved, 
washed, and thv like, without meking a contraction of tele-. 
graph-did. (2). C like conformetion sumetimee tekes plece 
where there is no sense in it, simply by tht. assimilating force 
ef sume striking and frequent combinetion of soundz, az 
in escarboucle, carbunculus ; escrevisse, German krebiz, krebs, 
which in Old French assiime an es through thé assimiletive 
power of wurd- beginning with esc-. (3). Where there iz vary- 
ing pronungiation, e. g., sume sptukere drepping their h’s, 
uthere sounding them, a letter mey bv attacht to a wurd by 
blunder, ae in hermit for eremite: it hae letely bien 
attempted to exalt this fact into an impertant law of spvech, 
explaining “‘ Grimm’s Law,” and many uther hard prebleme. 
(4). Sumewhat similar ie tht ise of new lettere when a rece 
tekes up a wurd from anuther rece having different habits of 
spvech, as in the Norman gu for the (Jerman w: guile for 
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wile; guerre for war, Old English werre; Guillaume for 
Wilhelm, and the like. (5). Dhe bringing together by 
syncope er ecthlipsis, or by compozition, of lettere hard to 
pronounce together. | 

But thize are all rare except the first, which ie rather an 
interpretation of the general rule than an exception to it. 

Cl more important exception ie found in thv doubling of 
lettere. Sound gravitetes to accented syllablee. According 
to the received opinion, the accentiial systeme of most medern 
languegez havechenged. ‘Dh? grammatical system, in which 
that syllable ie acgented which last medifiee the general 
notion, so that tht affixee of declension eftenest recvive the 
accent, gave wey in Grvek and Latin to the rhythmical 
system, according to which the number and quantity of the 
syllablez of a wurd determine its accent, and gave wey in the 
(Jermanic languegee to th? legical system, in which the accented 
syllable ia tht first of thoee expressing tht mein notion. It ie 
also believed that stress hae cume into tise az thi essential 
quality ef accent in the plece of pitch, which had been most 
noticed by tht Indiane, Grveks, and Romane. TDhiee chengee 
in the plege and tht netiire of accent have prodiiged censid- 
erable changee in the lettere of many wurde. Unaccented 
syllablee tend constantly to lighten and disappear, accented 
-syllablee tend to lengthen. And theze precessee are often so 
related that one compensetes for the uther, and thi time of 
the whole wurd ie unaltered, ae though time were more 
constant than any quality of sound. ‘Dh time added to the 
accented syllable ie sumetimee given to tht vowel and sume- 
timee to the consonant. TDhve simple prolongation of a vowel 
sound doee not iiiially attract much attention, though it ie 
often denoted in thv (Jermanic languegee by writing the letter 
twice. When a continiious consonant ie prqlonged er a miite 
ie held, we hvar the clozing of the organe in connection with 
thi: prec?-ding vowel, and tht. opening of them in connection 
with thi: following vowel, and we count th? clozing and thé 
opening a2 sepurete sounde, and repreeent them by writing the 
consonant twice; the first p in happy repreeents thé cloeing 
of the lips in hap-, the secund p reprezents tht opening of the 
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lips in-py. ‘Dhe secund p ia said to be caueed by geminetion 
—<« sort of fissiparous generetion. In English it ie so frequent 
a fact that an accented root-syllable doublee its tinal consonant 
when a syllable of inflection er derivation ie added, that it iz 
sumetimez given ac a rule. Dhere are also many uther wurde 
in which geminetion of a consonant haz teken plece in connec- 
tion with the shortening ef tht preceding vowel; mummy, 
Old French mumie; manner, French maniere; Lete Latin 
maneria; dinner, French diner; gallop, French galoper; 
quarrel, Old French querele, Latin querela; matter, Old 
French matere, Latin materia, and many more which mey br 
found collected in Maetzner, 1., 180-182. 

But it often eccure that the following letter, or sume uther 
cauze, medifiee tht sound prodiiged by the parting of the 
organ so az to render it unlike that prodiiced by their clozing, 
and in place ef a simple doubling a strange letter then appeare. 
‘Dhis mey be. called dissimileted geminetion. 

If tht term bi applied with a certein freedom to all casee 
where an emerging letter ie added to anuther letter by a 
slight medification of the clozing er opening movement of 
tht older Ictter, it afforde a convenient classification fer a 
considerable part of tht examplee of epithesis and epenthesis 
heretofore unexpleined. 

‘Dhe. continiious consonants give the most striking examplee, 
and amung thee tht nesale. 

Dh? lebial nesal m ie often doubled ; but the same move- 
ment of tht ergane which mekes m with th® noae open, will 
meke 6 if it be cloeed; henge we find 6 appearing in plece of 
asecund m. Thi most commun cese iz before r,orl. ‘Dheee 
were originally trille, r of the tip, / of the edgee of the tungue, 
and they required a strong current ef breath in the frunt part 
of tht mouth. To give this we step the openinge at thé back 
ef tht mouth, clozing the nesal veil. But thought rune ahead 
of th movements of the ergans in speech, anticipetes the 
cuming sounde, and often preparee for them before their time. 
Anglo-Saxon slumerian (Old Norse sluma) haz in (Jerman 
simple geminetion and appvare ae schlummern, in English 
the lips cloze in slum-, but the anticipation of the cuming ’ 
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lead2 to stepping the noze az they part,and what would have 
been -mer turne out -ber; and so we have slumber by 
dissimileted geminetion. Similar ure timber, Gothic tim- 
rian, (Jerman zimmern; embere, Anglo-Saxon emyrie; 
number, Old French nombre, Latin numerus; remember, 
Old French re-membrer ; Latin memorare ; and with /, grumble, 
Low Dutch grommelen; nimble, Anglo-Saxon némol, Old 
English nimmil; fumble, Low Dutch fummelen; mumble; 
crumble; tumble; stumble; humble, Old French humele, 
Latin humilis; encumber, French encombrer, L. Latin com- 
brus, Latin cumulus. 

‘Dhis dissimiletion deed to be commun at tht end of wurde. 
Dhe continiious consonants are generally held er prolenged 
when final. Final s and / are teiially written double, m and 
n tized often to be; mann ie almost a2 frequent in Anglo- 
Saxon ae man. ‘Dhv parting of tht organe ie net now ae 
striking in thee sounde az it ie in final miites. It ia natiral 
that the prolongetion should attract tht chief attention, but 
it stemz to have bven thé habit in early timee to open the 
organe from m or n more audibly than now. And the 
gemineted m or 7 ie often dissimileted, mb appvaring for mm, 
nd for nn. Examplee ef mb are limb, Anglo-Saxon lim ; 
thumb, Anglo-Saxon puma; crumb, Anglo-Saxon cruma; 
numb, older num. Why m should hvre change to 6 ie a 
problem of sume difficulty. It seeme to be contrary to the 
law of lvast effort; limb ie harder to utter than limn, it 
requirez an additional movement ef the nesal veil. Dhi 
6 soon became silent. If mb final stood alone, it might 
perhaps bv explained awey ae bad spelling, er confermetion 
ef sume uther kind, but uther centiniious censonants are 
affected in a similar manner; chengeze ef nn final to nt, 
ss to stare frvquent; thw vocal gestiire ss-s ie often cloced 
with ¢. In all theee cesea the law of lvast effort seeme to 
be centravened. 

TDhis law hae net yet bven az distinctly fermiileted ae it 
nvede to be for scientific applicetion, and ie apparently 
differently interpreted even by cautious philologists. Sume 
Gee it ae mvaning the mechanical forge necessary to prodiige 
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the movementz of the vocal ergane. ‘Dhe clozing organa are 
moved further in meking a cemplite cloziire for a miite than 
in meking an incemplete one fer a centiniious consonant. 
Dhe law of least effert requiree therefore that miites must 
chenge to centiniious and not the reverse. ‘Dhe tip ef the 
tungue ie more vaaily moved than tht back ; therefore gutturale 
must chenge to palatale and linguale. When a consonant 
cumee betwven two vowele, it requiree, to meke a surd, 
a movement of the vocal chorde which ie not required to 
meke a sonant; therefore surde betwven two vowele tend to 
chenge to sonante, all ae a sort ef mechanical reeult. Dhus 
defined the law of least effort expressee tht action of a very 
large number of impertant ‘factore of spvech, and ie cepable 
ef being breught to certainty and applied to the soliition of 
the unknown a2 a wurking law ought to be. But it hae 
by no mvane the iiniversality which ie generally attribiited 
to the law of lvast effort. Mechanical er phyziolvgical 
forgee operete on spvech meinly through their action en the 
minde ef speakere. ‘Dhe preximaete lawe of spvech are lawe 
of hiiman action, and for lawe of forge to be also lawe 
ef spvech, ferge must be translatable into what Jonathan 
Edwarde calle motive. ‘Dhv will ie alweye ae tht. strengest 
motive. For the law of least effort to be good in spivech, 
forge must very inversely ae motive. Ae soon az this 
reference to motive ie made, it ie ebviove that a thoueand 
motivee mey bv found which will overmatch, any one of 
them, the set towarde a wvak iise of the voice in the mind 
ef any individiial man at any particular time. Children 
will shout with all their might by the hour fer the fun of it. 
In fact, speaking at all impliee a strenger motive than that to 
least effort, and any kind of motive which prempts sprech 
mey prempt to more effort than ie necessary to spvak. ‘Dhe 
exceptione to thv law thus defined are niimerous, and ite firm 
establishment in the classic languegee ie diie to the fact that 
the number of persone ie so greet who must cencur to estab- 
lish a chenge in such spvechea, that individiial peciiliaritiee 
are elimineted. (1 considerable number of such peciiliaritiee 
mey be looked for in djalects, and sume of them attein 
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pozition more or less approved and permanent in classic 
moeniiments. There are further changee connected with 
chenge ef stress in accent, in which whole’ netione move 
together from weaker to stronger utterangee. 

Othere spvak ef the law of least effort ae though it were 
convertible with tht law of strongest motive. ‘Dhey take it 
to mvan that wt alweye speak ae it ie vaeiest on the whole 
for us with our character and wishee and cenditione. . Such a 
law would have ite plage amung rhetorical tepics fer illus- 
trative lectiirec, rather than amung wurking fermiilae for 
investigetion and discuvery. 

Whichever view wv teke of the law, it ia tqually in 
plece to ize motivee to explein Uniiaiial Changee which have 
‘eccurred in speech. TDhus thé clozing of a final centiniious 
consonant toa miite, changing mm to mb, 8s to st,nn to 
nd or nt, mey bt ascribed to a dezjre to mark thv end ef the 
wurd, to make a positive step instead of letting the sound 
die away, or uther like motive. Dhis motive wae strong 
enough to indiice the. utterance ef mb a2 leng az final m wae 
habitiially uttered with long-drawn vigorous nesal reeonange, 
but haz proved too wvtak to prezerve it after our slighter 
modern m. We have changed from Anglo-Saxon pum-a to 
thumm, then to thumb, then to thum. 

When a surd, for example, t or 8, followe a dissimileting 
sonant, it assimiletee the sonant to itself. Anglo-Saxon 
emtig would have gemination to emmtig, and this, simply 
dissimileted from nesal to miite, would give embtig; but 
the conception of the cuming t leade to the parting of th? 
vocal chorde and th? sending up of surd breath too soon, 
before the parting of tht lipe for m, and this mekes p, net b, 
and we have empty; so Northampton, Anglo-Saxon Nord- 
ham-tiin; tempt, Latin tentare. S haz the seme effect 
in sempster, sempstress, Anglo-Saxon sefmestre; 
Thompson for Themson; Sampson fer Samson; and sve 
Maetzner I., p. 175, Koch, I., p. 161. Many more wurde of 
this kind are found in Karly English than in our prezeent 
spvech. Several examplee still current in celloquial speech 
have disappvared from books. On the uther hand thé spelling 
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ie sumetimee retained where the pronuncietion hae becume 
disiized or uniiciial. In the dictionaries empty, tempt, 
sempster, are all given ae having p sjlent, and sume of 
tht speciiletore sey that p can net be pronounced betweven m 
and t er m and s. Universal negativee about facts are 
alweye suspicious, and nune more dezervedly so than thoee 
which deny the pessibility of meking uniiciial combinetione 
ef familiar lettere. It often happene that phonetic thvoriste 
who know only their own languege, er perhaps two or thrive 
kindred languegee, affirm combinetione to bv unpronounceable, 
which are amung the most frequent in uther languegee. 
Sounde which one tried all last week and could never meke, 
mey be caught to-merrow and cume vazy ever after. Dhe 
organe ef speech will do almost any thing in their kind, if 
they are tried and trained leng enough. It ie perfectly vazy 
to meke tht pef empty or tempt er Sampson, and it 
ie in fact meade by a large part, if net the larger part, of 
careful spvakere. ‘Dhere ie no question ef tht power of seying 
hemp or lamp, and the addition of at or s has nothing 
specially difficult. Dhat temt cannet be uttered without 
putting in p might be said, singe the surd breath requjred 
for t changee m to p, and it ie often laid down ae an axiom 
that a syllable consists of a single impulse of voice, and it 
might bev theught that the seme impulse could net give 
both surd and sonant breath. ‘Dhie however contradicts the 
pleinest facte. In pronouncing temt surd breath ie teed 
for t, sonant fer e and m, and then surd agen fer the end 
of the wurd. ‘Dhe vocal chorde are pleced in the stream 
ef breath or removed frem it at pleaziire, and tht adjustments 
ef the chorde and tht nesal veil for the final surd sound 
mey bv mede at will before or after thv parting of tht lips 
from m, in tht first cese meking m pt, in the uther mt. 
Before n sume examplee are found in Old English: 
solempne, solemn; dampnetion. ‘Dhtvzee are to br 
expleined like final mb, ae additione of impulse; they fill a 
hjetus. ‘Dhey are different therefore from tht regiilar change 
of Latin mn to mbr in Spanish, sumetimez found also in 
Old French and uther Romanic laynguege+: Spanish hombre 
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from Latin hominem; nombre from nomen, and the like 
(Diez, 1., 201). In thtze n chengee first to r, a commun 
wvakening (Diez I., 203), ae in French ordre, order, from 
Latin ordinem ; French coffre, coffer, Latin cophinus ; tht 
r then bringe in thv b by regiilar dissimiletion ae before 
expleined. 

Quite similar are tht changee of the lingual nesal n. 

1. Before r or 1, when there would bv gemination of n, 
the cloezing of the nesal veil chengee thi. latter n into d; 
thunder, Anglo-Saxon punor; kindred, Old English 
cunrede, from Anglo-Saxon cynn; gender, French genre, 
Latin generis; spindle, Anglo-Saxon spinl, spindl, Old 
High (Jerman spinnala; spider, Old English spinnere. 

2. Final n (nn) dissimiletee tond; sound, Old English 
soun, sn, Latin son-us; lend, Old English lénen, Anglo- 
Saxon len-an; ribband, French rudan. 

3. Surd dissimiletion, nn to nt, ie found final in wurde 
from thv French: tyrant, Old French tirant, tirant, Latin 
tyranus; parchment, Old French parcamin, parchemin, 
Latin pergamenum; ancient, Old French ancien, Latin 
antianus; cormorant, French cormoran; pheasant, Old 
French phaisan. And sve further Maetzner, 1., pages 156, 
187, Koch, 1., § 166, 168. 

Dhe. guttural nesal ng, ae in sing, leng, cannot bt so 
vazily treged az tht. uther nesale, on account of tht defective 
notation for it of the Roman and Grvek alphabets, nvither 
of them having a letter fer-it. In Eyglish, however, in thr 
pozitione where the uther continiious consonants double in 
the middle of wurde, we find that a dissimileted gemination 
of ng tekes plece in pronunciation, though not in spelling. 

1. Before r or 1, when there would bv geminetion of ng, 
the clozing of tht nesal veil changee the latter ng into tht 
miite g: longer, from long, purte its nesal ng into ng + g, 
long-ger, in which thv latter g haz the same relation to ng 
that b hae to min number, and d to n in thunder; so 
stronger, i.e. strong-ger; younger, l.e., young-ger; 
ang-ger; fing-ger; ling-ger; hung-ger; and cong- 
ger, mong-ger, which ure not guite plein. Similar 
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ie the fermetion of tangle, i. e., tang-gl, frem tang; 
spangle, i.e. spang-gl, from spang; and a number of 
sumewhat similar wurde frem Latin will be referred to further 
on. 

2. Children frequently geminete with dissimileted gemine- 
tion final ng: lengg, strengg. Final nk ie regiilarly 
pronounced ngk=nk: rank, i.e. rangk, rank, French 
rang, (Jerman rang, from tht seme root az ring, sveme to 
give an example ef surd dissimilation analogous to tyrant, 
engient, etc.; so clank, from clang. and clink, 
(Jerman klingen, klang, Latin clangere, Grek xécdayya. 

Before surd th many pronounce ng az ngk, strength az 
strengkth, length ae lengkth, but that duez not stem 
to bv. a recegnjzed pronunciation of th’ dictionariee. Final 
dissimiletion to ngk , thing to thingk, nothing to no th- 
ingk, ie a well known vulgar or dialectic pronunciation. 

Very similar to this geminetion of the nesale iz that 
ef | before r into ldr. Anglo-Saxon alr, (Jerman eller, 
would ygeminete to al-ler, but rvally chengee to al-der. 
So in Shekespvare’e alderliefest, 2 Henry VI, 1., 1, in 
which alder ie frem the Anglo-Saxon eal-ra, of all. 
So also in the Spanish and French. Latin pulver-is appvaring 
regiilurly in French ae polv’re, then pol’re, would geminete 
to pollre, but ie found ae poldre, or, by anuther cemmun 
chenge, poudre, English, powder. Sve more in Diez, 
Gram. Rom. 1., 104. Dhis chenge ie also agenst the law of 
lvast effort; the tungue, which lvave-« loose edgee in uttering 
], ie reized to a tight step ford. TDhv motive steme to br 
the same az that which Ivade to the chenge ef mmr to 
mbr, the. getting of breath for the difficult trill of tht 
cuming r. 

Anglo-Saxon baldsam, Latin balsamum iz exactly parallel 
with Sampson, Thompson. 

Dhe seme motive which lvade to saying drownd, gownd 
mekes it natiiral to sey mould fer French mouler, though it 
iz likely that thé original d@ of the Latin modulus, from which 
the Spanish and Portiigueee meke molde by metathesis, mey 
have had its inflience. So in analogy with tyrant, parch- 
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ment, might be expleined salt, Latin sal, but such t’s are 
held to be affixee. Curtius, Gr. Et., 482. 

Following the analogy of 1 we should expect to find its twin 
bruther r gyemineting sumetimee to rd, rt: French épinard 
from Old (Provence) espinar, Portiiguvze espinafre, Latin 
(spina-fer) spinifer, spinege; gizzard, French géser, 
Latin giyerium; laniard, French laniére, Latin lanarius ; 
Spaniard, (Jerman Spanier, Belgic Spanjaard ; and dialectic 
millart for miller;.micert for mjeer, etc. Maetzner, 
1., 440. Dhi same movement which givee rd will give rn 
if the noze be open: bittern, Old English bitore, French 
butur; martern, French martre, marten. 

‘Dhe geminetion of s final hae already been referd to; the 
sound of this letter i¢ a natural vocal gestire vazy to pro- 
long, and the cloeing it when emphatic by shutting off, rather 
than gradially withholding veige, and so meking st rather 
than ss, i¢ mede vary to every one who spvaks English by 
the frbquengy with which st te uttered; it ie the ending, for 
example, of thi siiperlative degrve and of thé secund person 
singilur of tht verb. In Gothic, when any two dentale com- 
bine, tht reeult ie st, and the tendengy there most fully 
exhibited showe itself in tht uther (Jermanic tunguee. TDhe 
plainest examplee of this kind of geminetion are given by 
particles from old genitivee. Anglo-Saxon mid, genitive 
middes, gives rise to amidst; Anglo-Saxon to-gegnes, 
agenst; Anglo-Saxon on-mong, Old English amonges, 
to amongst; Anglo-Saxon hwile, Old English whiles, to 
whilst: so also alongst, anenst, onst, diulectic wunst, 
once, betwixt; behest te from behaes, but the -t mey 
he participial az in bequest from becwethan, bequéath. 
Dhe secund person singiilar of the verb ende ins from the 
secund pronoun, twa, tu, su, in Gothic, Old Saxon, Old High 
(Jerman az well az in Latin, Grvek, Sanscrit, and kindred 
tungues. ‘Dhi st which appeare in Anglo-Saxon and Frizic, 
and hae spread in thi. (Jermanic family, hae often been 
expleined az an imitation ef two or thrve preteritive verbe, in 
which this person happene to end in st; Anglo-Saxon wast 
(knowest), Old Saxon wést, Gothic vazst ie from the root vid, 
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sve; the d of tht stem combinee with the ending to make 
st, accerding to the Gethic law mentioned above. And there 
are a few like wurde. It mey bv that they started tht ending, 
but it ie plein that they would have no power according to 
the commun operetion of confermetion, they could only be 
finger marks to direct the flood into a natiral channel ; with 
Anglo-Saxon glitian, glitnian, glisian, glisnian and leter 
gliteren appear glisten, glistnen, glistren, which mey 
be expleined ae dissimileted from glisian and the uthere; 
so also tapestry from French tapisserie, which haz a stem 
t hanging about it, Latin tapete, Old English tapet. 

In (Jerman a similar appvarange of ¢ is found in obst, azt, 
morast, palast, pabst, in the verb, and in the dialects in many 
wurde. 

‘Dhv examplee thus far given have shown continiious conso- 
nants dissimileted into mites. ‘Dhi dissimiletion ef mites 
oftenest prodiicez fricativee. ‘Dhw first examplee to which 
we direct attention ure the (Jerman chengee of p to pf, 
kupfer, copper, i# from Lete Latin cuprum. (. strongly 
accented p, reprecented by ph, first appvare in Old High 
(Jerman, which ie followed in Middle High (German by pf. 
Dhe lipe open from tht cloziire of p so slowly that they remein 
in the f-pozition long enough to meke thv sound of that letter 
audible. ‘Dhis ie a preveiling habit ef articiletion amung 
the (Jermane ; they utter pf for thé old p regilarly in certein 
pozitione, so that tht two lettere together are spoken of in 
etymological wurke ae tht aspirete which accerding to Grimm’e 
law tekes the plege ef the p of Low (Jerman layguegee. 
Whether the change ia a weakening or strengthening mey 
be a matter of doubt. Regarding it ae a dissimileted gem- 
ination however, it le sefe to sey that tht gemination of p to 
pp iea strengthening, while tht dissimiletion of pp to pf ie 
a weakening; the first impliee more breath, the last suggests 
a slower and fvebler movement of the opening lipe. Dhe 
fact that the chenge ia most thuroughly carried out at the 
beginning of wurde looks like strength. On tht uther hand 
it ie a step towarde a plein weakening, for the pf changee 
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Completely analogous ia the change ef ¢ tots. Latin put- 
eus, pit, becumez in Old High (Jerman phuzt, in Middle High 
German pfutze. ‘Dhe opening ef the tungue fer ¢ ia so slow 
that it remeine in the s-pozition leng enough to give that 
sound distinctly. ‘Dhis ¢s ie repreeented by a single character 
in German, and ie one of its most striking peciiliaritiee. 

An analogous change ia found of & to kh. 

Dhe transition ie vaey frem theee to the dissimileted 
geminetion of a sonant to a sonant followed by a surd, e. g. 
ef d into dt, z into sz, and the like. ‘Dhis ie pronounged by 
the miniite ebzervera to be a frequent fact, though seldom or 
never recorded. To meke a perfect sonant there should be 
sonant murmur before the cloeing and after the parting of 
the ergane. But it ie said that the (Jerman habit ie to part 
thé vocal cherde before parting the ergane ef the mouth, so 
that their final sonant consonants when prolenged end in 
surde ; und ie sounded ae undt, ab ae abp, klug ae klugk, and 
the like. And our greet authority in such mattere, Mr. A.J. 
Ellis, telle us that final v, z, th, zh before a pauee are pro- 
nounged in England vf (fj vf), zs (izs), th th (smood th th), 
zh sh (roozhsh= rouge). “ Dhe prolengetion ef the buzz,” 
he saye, ‘ia apparently disagrveable to our ergane, and henge 
we drop the veicge before separating them, thus merging the 
buzz into a hiss unless a vowel fellowe, on to which the veige 
can be centinied, er a consonant, which natirally shertene 
the preceding one.” Early Eng. Pronun., Part IV., p. 1104. 

Initial surde en the contrary tend to geminate into surde 
plus sonants; th tardy opening of the organe givee time fer 
the fellowing vowel to impart ite sonancy ; (Jerman initial s, 
saye Mr. Ellis, ie sounded ae sz. 

C1 few examplez are found ef the miite linguale t, d, gem- 
inating into the lingual trills r, 1: tr appeare in cartridge 
from French cartouche frem Italian cartoccio from Latin charta ; 
treaziire, French trésor, It. Sp. tesero from Latin thesaurus, 
Grvek Sncavpdc, may be mentioned: dr appeare in French 
perdriz frem Latin perdiz, partridge; tl ie in myrtle, 
French myrte, Latin myrtus, Greek piproc, where the substi- 
tiition of syllabic 1 fer e mey be favored by t, but it eccure 
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after uther miites, ae in periwinkle, Latin pervinca, 
pringiple, syllable, and the like, where it looks like the 
simiiletion of a syllable of formation. 

Dheee miniite explanetione ef wurde in which the latter 
half ef the original letter undergoee dissimiletion will meke 
the precess clear by which the former half ie changed. 
Dh nesale here also afford the best examplee: 55 to mb— 
Latin labrusca chengee to lambrusca in Italian and Spanish, 
lambruche in French; thv nesal veil ia left open while the 
lips are closing to 6; tt to nt—Latin palatium chengee to Old 
High (Jerman phalantsa ; Latin lutra, French loutre appeara 
in Italian and Portiigueee aa lontra; Latin pictor pregedee 
French peintre, peinter, and laterna, French lanterne, lan- 
tern, but in tht two last wurde the z in releted wurde mey 
have had ita infliience ; dd to nd—porringer, i. e. porrin- 
dsher from porridge; messenger, i.e. messendsher, 
Old English messager; passenger, French passagter; 
cc = ss to ns—ensample from essample, and sve more 
in Maetzner 1.,174; ¢ to ye, yg—Latin cucumer ia French 
concombre, locusta ia langouste, joculator i2 jongleur. To the 
frequent appvarange of emerging nesale in the older tunguee, 
attention will bi called further en. Of thé uther consonante 
it must suffige to mention that 7 eccazionally appvare before 
its kindred linguale s and th, ae in hoarse from Anglo-Saxon 
has, swarth frem Anglo-Saxon swad; and ¢ before aa well 
ae after its kindred ¢, e. g. idolaster, for idolater, though 
such examplee sevor of simiiletion ef the ending -ster, a2 
much ae ef phonetic dissimiletion. 

If we turn to tht semi-vowele, a number of facts present 
themselvee which mey bv classified a2 dissimileted geminetion, 
if we allow the term a liberal applicetion. Such are thoee 
where a stem ending 2 er 7 chengee in inflection to ig = 4 = 
ty: Anglo-Saxon lufian, to luve, ie foind written also lufigan 
and lufigean. It ie generally theught that the 7 repreeents 
the semi-vowel y; then th? explanation of lufigan ia that the 
veige ie sent ferth fer g=y before the ergane have rvached 
the censonant closeness, and ie heard ae the vowel. Similar 
in appvarange and explanation ie tht declension ef nounz 
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with steme ending in w or u; ealu, ele, hae for its genitive 
ealwes, ealuwes, ealowes. ‘Dhv vowel ia prodiiged by sending 
veice through ergane almost clozed to w. ‘TDheze are regiilar 
appearancee in the inflection ef large classee ef wurde in 
Anglo-Saxon, and are well known in uther tunguee; Old 
High (Jerman palu, bele, mekes palawes; Sanscrit sunu, 
sunawes. 

Dhe uther syllabic consonants show sumewhat similar 
phenomena ; /, fer example, frequently geminetes into a vowel 
and consonant, its vowel effect being repreeented iieiially by 
u=vu: mile, milk, eften appvare ae miluc, meoloc; so r: 
Latin metrum, French metre, givee rise to meter; m: Anglo- 
Saxon bésm to bozom; n: Anglo-Saxon glienian, glisten; 
8: French espace, Latin spatium, and so regilarly in wurde 
beginning with sc, sm, sp, st. Diez, 1., 224. 

Dhat large and very important class of lengfheninge, where 
a vowel under the accent rjeee to a diphthong, might also 
be natiirally grouped with the foregoing. Such are thoze 
known a2 guna and vriddhi in tht Sanscrit grammare, and in 
Anglo-Saxon and English grammare more often ae progression, 
according to which ¢ chengez to az, and u to au regiilarly in 
medern English, wif being now pronounged waif and his 
haus. What tekes plece ie that veige intended for z or x ie 
thrown out a2 the ergane begin to move toward the preper 
cloziire, and ie heard a2 a glide from a much opener pozition 
up to the close z or wu. QU considerable number of mixed 
vowel sounda, az o from a, e from a and 2, are sumetimee of 
similar origin. 

Dhe reverse of this pregess eccure when the veicge ie thrown 
out while the organe are opening, giving a closer letter gliding 
to a more open one, a2 in the breekinge of the Teutonic lan- 
guegee, in parasitic w and y; cyar fer car, gyarden for 
garden; hwaet, what, for haet, and the like; so also in 
the chenge of y to dy, whenge arjee French 7 and English 
j= azh. 

Dhus fur illustretione have bven found meinly in the 
modern languegez of Europe, most ef them in English. Dhe 
history ef the wurde in theee languegee ie best known, and 
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therefore they furnish the best matvrial fer scientific study. 
But if the view here preeented be cerrect, the appearancee 
which wz have called diasimileted geminetion are prodiiced by 
movements of the ergane ef speech so natiiral that wv mey 
expect to find them in all languegee. In Latin and Greek 
there appvare to have been no movement of the accent diiring 
the classic period, such ae afterwarde prodiiced the abundant 
new geminetion to which attention hae bven before directed, 
and doublinge with er without dissimiletion, which are found 
in the earliest remeine are open to etymolegic az well ae 
phonetic explanation. 

Dhe etymolegic ie held the preferable, and ae there are 
pronominal roots alweye equal to any emergency, all censid- 
erable classee of wurde which prezent thvee appearancee are 
diily expleined by them. It will answer our preeent pur- 
pose, to suggest a doubt in regard to one class ef roots er 
steme ending in what might be a nesal dissimiletion, such az 
AapH-avw, which might be a gemineted Aaf, i. e. AaB dissimi- 
lated to AapB; Aavb-avw, which might be from dad; Ocyy-are, 
i.e. thin-gano, which might be from @&y; so Latin lamb 
from root lap; find-o from root fid; fingo, i. e. fing-o, frem 
root fig==@y. Dhv class ie niimerous, and givee rise toa 
number of English wurde: své pege 154, spangle, tangle, and 
uthere before referred to. ‘Dhwv current explanetion ef them 
i2 that a pronominal na or nu wae originally added in such a 
wey ae to be phonetically an insertion ef 2; then by the 
euphonic lawe, n before a lebial or palatal ie changed into 
th cegnete nesal, and all ie suppoeed to be clvar. QM nasal 
dissimiletion would net be less clear. 

Dhere are only left in the letest scientific grammare a 
few wurde in which “insertion” ie admitted. Roby, Latin 
Grammar, I., 14, givee sumptus fer sum-tus; htemps for 
hiems ; avépéc for avepdc, peony pia from péon iyépa; Alcumena 
for ’Adkuhyn; Tecumessa for Téxunooa; Ateculapius for ’ Acxdnr- 
wc. Corssen, Schleicher, and the uthere do not essentially 
enlarge thi list. Mr. Ferrar, Comp. Gram., p. 175, givez 
the sin monstrum az a similur insertion, but tht uthere have 
a pronominal stem for that. 
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In Mr. Peile’e ‘* Introduction to Latinand Greek Etymology,” 
which ie one of the latest and best of the wurks in English on 
that subject, and ieee in a scholarly way the lebore ef Curtius, 
Schleicher, and the uther great German autheritiee, there ie 
a considerable chapter (Chap. 1x.), devoted to “ changee 
prodiiced by want ef clearness in pronuncietion.” Q. letter 
iz slurred generally through laziness, hv saye, and an indefinite 
amount ef indistinct sound ie prodiiced after the letter thus 
slurred, which in time tekes the ferm ef the nearest sound 
in the existing alphabet. ‘Dhus two lettere grow out of one, 
and thz old saying ia justified that lazy people give themselvee 
most trouble. He trvats of the emergence of u—w after 
kand g a2 in equos, pinguis ; of i=y after k, g, and t, described 
above in cyar fer car, gyarden for garden, tine for 
tune; of d before z and y, ae in Jecob i. e. Dzhecob from 
Iacob; ef added h; of added vowele, of which he givee 
examplee from thv Grvek, initial like da-orjp, star; 6-ddvr-oc, 
tooth; medial like #\-v@ov frem «\@; and the so-called 
*cennecting vowel” which Bepp and Schleicher and the 
like meke a pronominal stem; and finally added consonants, 
‘ef which we trvated first. ‘Dhey are despatched in a single 
pege. He saye: “'Dhvee are net very niimerous vither in 
Grvek er Latin.” ‘‘Dhey are amung the most decisive signe 
ef a decompozing languege, and therefore are rather to be 
looked fer in more modern tunguee, ae gen-d-re and nom-b-re 
in the French.”’ Most of hie spege ie given to English. 
‘Plenty ef examplez in English mey be sven by turning over 
the pegee of any dictionary, e. g. a-d-miral (= emir-al, 
Milton’s amiral), a-d-vange (a-vancer, ab-ante), a-d-vantege, 
al-d-er (Anglo-Saxon alr), etc. An auxiliary consonant ie 
also found at the end of wurde, ae lamb (Anglo-Saxon lam), 
sound, the vulgar gownd, etc.” 

‘Dhe examplee looked at in the light of the pregeding 
discussion do net seem happily chozen. ‘Dhe lebial m of 
amiral would not dissimilete into thv lingual d, neither 
would the v of avancer ; thvee are examplee of etymological 
similetion ; they affect to be’ compounded with ad-. Lamb 
hae a stem 6; the Gothic ie lamb, and the 6 or p ie in Old 
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High German, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse, Celtic 
and elsewhere ; Lapp hae lbbe, ltbba, with lamb, and Gaelic 
hae lubhan with lumhan. 

Of more interest ie it perhaps, to notice that Mr. Peile’e 
theory ef leziness and slurring seeme to strike him ae inapt 
in one at least of hie English examplee. He saye: “In 
‘thunder’ the d ie interesting, becauee it duea net eccur 
between two consonants; the very full sound ef the first 
sylleble seeme to be the cauee of the need which ie felt ofa 
connecting link betwven it and the following vowel.” 

We have sven that in this whole class of appvarangee it 
ie greater and not less stress which bringe eut the new letter, 
and that the change ef n to nd under the accent ie no more 
a weakening than that ef ¢ to at in wife or u to au in 
house. 














In page 18 of Proceedings, first line of 5, read: 7v zw, for the MS. reading. 
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Bax.timorE, Tuesday, July 10, 1877. 


The Ninth Annual Session was called to order at 4 o’clock Pp. m., 
at the Johns Hopkins University, by Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Vice-President. 

An address of welcome was made by Mr. John T. Morris, 
President of the School Board of the city of Baltimore, to which 
the Vice-President replied. 

The Secretary being absent, Professor J. M. Garnett, Principal 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., was elected Secretary of 
the meeting. 

A report was presented from the Executive Committee, 
announcing that the persons whose names follow had _ been 
elected members of the Association: 


Mr. C. C. Bates, Plymouth, Mass.; Professor E. S. Holden, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor C. K. Nelson, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; Professor 
Austin Stickney, late of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Professor W. B. 
Webster, Military Institute, Norfolk, Va.; Rev. R. F. Weidner, Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 


The Treasurer presented his report, showing the receipts and 
expenditures of the past year to be as follow: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury, July, 1876, —- - - - - $692.52 
Fees of new members and annual assessments, - - - 400.00 
Interest, - - - - - - - - 43,75 
Sales of publications, - - - - - - 45.00 
$1,181.27 
EXPENDITURES. 

Printing Transactions, 1875, - - - - - $234.47 
Printing Proceedings, 1876, - - - - - - 168.60 
Expenses of New York meeting, - - - : - 77.90 
Postage, expressage, stationery, etc., - - - - 27.79 
Profit and loss (coupon unpaid), = - - : - - 17.50 
$526.26 

Balance in treasury, - : - - - - - 655.01 


$1,181.27 
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The Association is the owner of one bond of the Connecticut Western Railroad 
for $500.00, on which there are three unpaid coupons of $17.50 each. 


On motion, Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull and Professor C. H. Toy 
were appointed Auditors of the Treasurer’s report. 


A paper on “Temporal Coincidence of the Aorist Participle 
with the Primary Verb,” by Mr. Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia 
College, New York City, was read by Dr. C. R. Lanman. 


It has been pretty generally conceded that the aorist participle with AarJave, 
Try xdve, PId1w, TEplopaw, Epopdw, and some other verbs, does not represent time 
past with reference to the primary verb, but coincides with it in time. But 
beyond its occurrence with the first three verbs just named, this usage does not 
appear to have been remarked in the Humcric poems. The question as to the 
admissibility of a wider use of it there presents itself in 3 564, where Alcinous, 
speaking to Ulysses of a prediction of his father’s, says: 

aAara t60 O¢ Tote TaTpd¢ Fhav etmébvTog axovea. 

There is nothing in the context to determine whether he means, “I heard my 
father say,” or, ‘‘I heard (from another) of my father’s having said.” ‘The 
usual construction of the tense requires the latter. Is the former allowable! 
Upon a consideration of all the instances of axoiw with the participle in Homer, 
it becomes apparent not only that the former is admissible, but that it is the 
probable rendering. ‘ 

Take first « 497, where Ulysses is washed back by the refluent wave produced 
by the mass of rock hurled before his vessel by the Cyclops, and has pushed off 
again in silence out of reach. He then, wishing a second time to taunt the 
monster, is addressed by his comrades, who beg him to restrain himself, declaring 
that they thought themselves dead men when driven to shore, and they add: 

ei dé oVEySamévov tev 7 avdyzoavroac axovser, 

oby Kev dpas’ yuéwy xepaddc, x. T. A, 
“If he (Polyphemus) had heard any one of us cry out or utter a word, he woald 
have broken our heads.” 

Secondly, as the supreme crisis of the Odyssey is drawing on, the disguised 
Ulysses accompanies Philoetius and Eumaeus without the palace and asks them 
what part they would take in case their old master suddenly returned. They 
both respond with the fervent prayer that he may come and promise they will 
show him what might is theirs in his behalf. He thereupon discloses himself to 
them and says (¢ 210) : 

tov 3 dAAwy ob tev axovaa 
evlapévon ee attic urdétporov oixad ixéoat, 
“ Of the others not one have I heard pray that I again homeward might return.” 

Thirdly, in K 276, as Ulysses and Diomed are starting out upon their noc- 
turna] scouting expedition, Athene sends a heron close by their pathway, and 
“they saw it not with their eyes through the night’s darkness, but they heard it 
scream ”’: 

toi J otk idov Opa poioew 
vixta dt’ opdvainv, dada KAay§avTog axoveay, 
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Again, when Ulysses in disguise is struck in the banqueting hall with a 
footstool by Antinous, the poet says (p 492) : 

TOV..... qxovoe tepi¢pwy Inyveadreca 
BAnpEvon ev peydpy, 
“Penelope in the women’s apartments heard him when struck.” 

Here are four crucial instances where the context shows heyond any doubt 
that the act of hearing is an immediate one, and that the aorist participle stands 
as regards time for the common prosaic present which meets us so frequently in 
Xenophon and Plato. 

In short, the instances of participial construction in Homer after axotw and the 
kindred verbs xAiw, aiw, runPdvouat, uring, may be grouped under two general 
heads: 

1. Where the object of perception is immediate, and falls directly under the 
sense, i. e., one hears such and such a thing with his own ears. 

11. Where the object is only mediate, i. e., one hears from another that such 
and such a thing is so. 

Under 1., the following passages may be cited where the aorist participle occurs, 
and these are best divided into three classes; (a) where the primary verb means 
simply to hear; (b) to hear with implied idea of heeding and granting prayer; 
(c) to hear with implied idea of heeding and obeying : 

1. (a). 9 564, ¢497, 9 210, K 276, p 492, Y 380, B 182, K 47, II 76, 5 505. 

(b). A880, I[ 531, A 453, IT 236. 
(c). % 281, y 337. 

The instances of the present participle belonging here are: 

(a). © 506, x 221, A 896, 475, ¥ 95, 534, J 76, K 189, A 463, ; 265. 
(b). II 515, ¢ 325, I 509, T 77. 
(c). 0199, ;3 428, 7 419. 


11. Aorist Participle: 
6728, 3375, 3 748, P 377, N 521, P 427, T 322, 337, p 115. 
Present Participle : 
A 458, @ 289, /3 220, 2 490, m 301, IT 129, y 94, d 324, A 257, 6 732, 
Infinitive: Z 386. 


It will be remarked that we have under 1., sixteen cases of the coincident 
aorist to fifteen of the present participle, not reckoning phrases repeated. If 
the six cases of (b) and (c) belonging to both tenses be put aside as admitting 
the more common explanation (and while this is possible, it is quite unnecessary 
in the light of the present investigation), the aorist participle has a majority of 
one over the present, demonstrating that this usage of the aorist was a deeply 
rooted one in the early stage of the language. And yct, in all the instances under 
11., where the object is mediate and secondary, the usual distinction of tense is 
fully maintained. 

This coincident use of the aorist after verbs of hearing I do not find in the 
Homeric hymns, in Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylas, or Xenophon, although full 
indexes have been examined. In fact, I have met with only two instances 
outside of Homer: one in a fragment of ‘the poet Xenophanes (6), and the 
other in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius (i. 278). 

Such circumstantial participles as gwrjoac (A 284, a 122, et saepe), oiefaevoc 
(K 139, 2 170), avoag (A 508, Z 66, N 413), duoxAjaag (E 439, Z 54), Erevsaprvoc 
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(Z 475), azecAfoac (¢ 368, H 225), usually preceding a speech and accom, 
panying a verb of saying, as for example, ogeac ¢wrfoac Emea zrepéersa- 
mpoonvdu (& usage continued through into New Testament Greek, where the 
phrase aroxp:3eic elzev is very common), have been explained by Classen as 
inceptive, in the sense of “having lifted up the voice,” “having begen to 
pray,” etc. But the question becomes a pertinent one whether this apparent 
awkwardness of expression may not find its explanation in the same use of the 
tense which has been proved to exist after verbs of hearing. The common 
Kai piv gwrhoag étea mrepdevra mpoontda, would readily bear the rendering, 
‘and to him in speech winged words he spake”—the participle referring merely 
in an indefinite way to the time embraced by the primary verb. The numerous 
instances of present participles also occurring in these phrases show the same 
interchange as after the verbs of hearing. 


Mr. E. G. Sihler, of Johns Hopkins University, read a paper on 
“A Comparative Review of the Accounts of the Battle of Salamis 
given by Herodotus and Aeschylus.” 


Editors of Aeschylus’s Persae or of Herodotus have of course been in the very 
proper habit of illustrating their commentaries from the other author respectively ; 
and one of the latest writers on Greek History, Mr. Cox, seems to consider the 
battle of Salamis a morsel from which nothing more may be gotten. But within 
the last few years two valuable contributions by Kirchoff and Wecklein have 
appeared, on which this paper is based. In the introductory portion three 
questions were proposed : 

(1.) What indications are there found in Herodotus himself about his own 
sources of information? Herodotus emphatically designates himself as a gatherer 
and preserver of tradition, mentioning any specific authority but rarely, and then 
mostly in conflicting traditions. 

(2.) What were the intentions of the author? They were fair and his 
veracity is unquestionable. Of bias and prejudice but little is noticeable. At 
the same time, the tradition which he gathered could not but be to some extent 
colored by several factors; such as the tendency of allowing no blemish on the 
picture of past grand national events, or the sectional and personal dissensions 
and feuds, or the religious and moral conception of the author himself. 

(3.) What did Herodotus know of existing literature? He knew it minutely 
and critically, and, not least, the dramas of Aeschylus, though mentioning him 
but once (11. 156). 

The more detailed comparison of the two accounts was begun with Persae 337 
sqq. and Herodotus vi11. 75. 

The results were thesc: Herodotus takes Aeschylus into most accurate 
consideration throughout. Where Aeschylus gives only a general and poetical 
picture, Herodotus adds specifications of names, time, number, and locality. 
(Aeschylus from his Panhellenic standpoint forbears mentioning any names of 
individuals or commonwealths on the Greek side.) Again, where Aeschylus has 
been very explicit and detailed, Herodotus is satisfied with presenting a brief and 
concise summary. One of the most striking illustrations of this attitude is in 
the account of the massacre on Psyttaleia. 

In treating of the Persian disposition of their fleet as caused by the Themis- 
toclean message, the author believed himself to be able to show full harmony 
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between Aeschylus and Herodotus; the rpei¢ croizor of Aeschylus being one line 
along the coast in the sound extending from Eleusis to the Piraeus, the second 
across the straits from Salamis to Munychia, and the third closing the western 
escape between Megaris and Salamis. 

Grote’s disbelief in the correctness of Herodotus’s topographical propositions 
was exhibited as arbitrary and unwarranted. The plan of the battle which the 
author presented as his own comes nearest to that of Spruner, and differs most 
from that of Grote. 


A paper by Professor Austin Stickney, late of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., on “The Single (&se-Form in Italian,” was read 
by Mr. C. J. Buckingham. 


The question as to which of the old Latin cases was the prototype of the single 
forms which remain in the declension of the Romanic languages, has been often 
discussed, but is still unsettled. ‘The various views may be conveniently arranged 
under three heads. According to the first, the simple ground-form remains, 
divested of the old case-endings and clothed in such new guise as each particular - 
language has chosen. The second opinion is that we have in the modern 
nominal forms the remains of some specific case, differing in various countries, 
the survival being in virtue of something Jike conscious choice or logical necessity. 
Those who maintain the third view hold that the modern case-form is the phonetic 
result of the wearing away of the old endings, in consequence of which the cases 
came to coincide in a single form. 

The facts of the phonetic decay of Latin are generally conceded ; its results 
differ, of course, in various countries. In France, it left a tolerably symmetrical 
system of declensions, owing to the persistence of the final s, and the general 
loss of the syllables after the tonic. In Italy, the paroxytones were tolerated or 
even favored, and the old endings remained vigorous much longer and in greater 
variety. 

But phonetic decay, while it explains very well the singular number in Italian, 
is quite insufficient for the plural. After an examination of the facts as they 
appear in the language, it would seem that a complete statement of the origin 
of the nominal form should be made somewhat as follows: The present case- 
form is the result of the phonetic decay of the old Latin forms; but whenever 
this alone would have left more than one form for a number, there was a sort of 
natural selection, resulting in the survival of that one which, from its phonetic 
character, best suited the habits of the people using it, or which, oftener recurring 
in ordinary language, impressed itself more distinctly on the mind ; in masculines 
and feminines, this was generally the continuation of one of the oblique cases, 
chiefly the accusative ; in neuters, generally of the common form of the nomina- 
tive and accusative; and when the present form is a new one, it bas been made 
after certain analogies already existing in the old language. 


A recess was then taken till 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President, Professor 
S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Secretary reported the election of a new member: 
Professor Jacob Cooper, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read the first paper of the evening, on “‘Surd and Sonant.” 


Professor Whitncy said that the true nature of the distinction between, for 
example, a p and a b, or an f and a v, had long been one of the disputed points 
in phonetics; for some time past there has seemed to be a decided tendency to 
agreement among phonetists in the=acceptance of the opinion that the } and r 
get their distinctive character from accompanying vibrations of the vocal chords; 
but, very recently, there are signs of a reversal of this movement, seeming to 
render a new discussion of the point desirable. 

It is generally conceded that the English v (along with the other so-called 
‘“‘sonant ” consonants) does actually differ from its correspondent “ surd,” /, by 
an accompanying sonancy or tone. It is also well established that through a 
' great part of Germany, at least, there is no sonancy in either member of any 
such pair, but, instead of it, a difference in force of utterance, the v ete. being 
weaker. The question at issue concerns the relation and the comparative value 
of these two kinds of difference. 

It may fairly be claimed by those who practise the English mode of distinction 
that in their utterance the difference of force is of no account whatever. Either 
f or v, cither p or b, may be and is pronounced with cvery possible degree of 
force, without any detriment to its individual identity. The same is true of 
them as of all our alphabetic elements. The genesis of an e or an t-sound is 
usually and regularly by a phonetic “weakening” of an a-sound: but an t 
strongly pronounced does not become an a, nor an a weakly pronounced an 2. 
Just so with an f in its relation to a p. Theaor: or for p orvor 3, once 
worked out as a constituent of the alphabetic system, may be uttered, unimpaired, 
with the whole range of force, just as of length or quantity, and just as (in the 
case of the sonant elements) of pitch. 

But then, as alphabetic distinctions are capable of being founded on differences 
of quantity (as in the case of the long and short vowels), or on differences of 
pitch (as in the case of the Chinese tones), just so a difference in force of 
utterance of the same articulated sound may rise to absolute value in an 
alphabet. A great part of the German people, we are told, have no sonant 
b or v (and so on), but instcad of them a weaker non-sonant correlative to p and 
Jf. Such a sound is an essentially different thing from the other; the two may 
be historical equivalents, but they are in no proper sense phonetic equivalents : 
witness the fact that, to real utterers of a sonant 6, a German is distinctively one 
who inextricably mixes and interchanges his 6’s and p’s. If, now, it can be 
shown that the Indo-European and Sanskrit-Greek-Latin b was not a sonant 
counterpart of p, but a weakened counterpart, then this German sound has a 
right to the name media, and to the sign b. But if (as is generally and doubtless 
correctly held) the sonant pronunciation is the older and more original one, and 
the weakened pronunciation without sonancy a later and locally restricted 
substitute for it, then the name and sign properly belong only to the English 8, 
and not to the German, which is rather to be called a weak p. 
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Of course, the question whether and why the sonant letter alone is in practice 
subjected to a weakened utterance is one by itself, quite independent of the other. 

The writer examined in detail some of the objections recently brought against 
these views—especially those presented by Professor Sievers, of Jena, in his 
valuable manual of Indo-European phonetics—and endeavored to show that they 
are insufficient or untenable. 


Professor J. B. Feuling, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., next presented a paper on “The Rime in Latin 
and Greek Poetry.” 


This paper was prepared by the author with reference to a resolution of the 
Executive Committee adopted at the fourth annual meeting of this Association : 
“ Resolved, That a section of Linguistic Pedagogics be established in this 
Association, to which section shall be referred for discussion all papers respecting 
methods of teaching,” etc. 

The author stated that he would not have thought of bringing the subject 
before the Association if it were not for the entire neglect into which the rime 
seems to have fallen in the reading of Greek and Latin poetry. The view of 
Mr. George P. Marsh expressed in his Lectures on the Enylish Lanyuage that it 
was a rule of both Greek and Latin composition to avoid all coincidences of 
sound, has caused undoubtedly this apparent neglect in the present generation. 

The rime is found in its three-fold form, in the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end of words; or, as the Germans call it, Anreim, Inreim, and Endreim. 
In Plautus we find the Anreim (alliteration) so frequently as to conclude that all 
verses which the poet wished to emphasize were adorned with alliterations, 
There seems to be no doubt that in early Roman poetry, which relied more on 
accent than on quantity, alliteration had a similar importance to that which it 
had in old Germanic poetry. 

Through the influence of Greek models quantity gradually prevailed over 
accent, and with it alliteration lost its ground. In the later classical pcriod we 
find the Anreim not so frequently as the Jnretm and Ludreim, but the latter 
frequently enough to lead us to suppose it was employed intentionally, although 
‘poetry had lost its popular character. 

In Greek the vowel system is less corrupted than in Latin; this fact was the 
cause of a greater variety of sounds which facilitated assonances and rimes so 
mach that the poet felt obliged to avoid full Lndreims lest his verse should 
become a jingle. Marsh’s explanation of the difference between Homer and 
Hesiod in regard to the occurrence of rimes—‘‘that the more numerous critical 
revisions which the works of Homer passed through eliminated some instances 
of what to the Greek car was offensive ’—is an assumption which overlooks the 
fact that Anreim and Jnreim occur more frequently in Homer than in Hesiod. 
In the fragments of the lyric poets, in Pindar, and in the dramatists, the Anreim 
and Jnreim, without counting the Endreim, occur so frequently in significant 
passages as to convince us that the rime was employed as a foil to the meaning. 


Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, read 
the last paper of the evening, on “The Modern Greek Language 
in Cyprus.” 
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The speaker referred tu the several collections recently made by Greek scholars 
of the folk lore of different localities, as Crete, Trebizonde, and Cyprus. In the 
latter island Professor A. A. Sakellarios, now of Athens, resided and taaght for 
several years, and took down from the mouths of the people their proverbs and 
conundrums, their nursery songs and lays and tales in prose, the whole const- 
tuting one hundred and seventy-three pages of vernacular Greek. The longer 
poems, some of them five hundred lines in length, occupy the first hundred 
pages of this book. They seem to have been composed at different periois, one 
of the earlier lays describing the capture of Cyprus by the Turks in 1571. 
Specimens of the minor verses were given, together with an outline of two of 
the prose tales. One of the latter had a resemblance to the old tale of the Attic 
tragedy respecting Oedipus and Jocasta. 

The value of the collection is in the side-light it throws on the development of 
the language of ancient and modern Greece. This was illustrated especially by 
a discussion of the origin of the modern form of the verb ‘to be’ iu the third 
person. An earlier form, from which it was probably derived, is very common 
in Cyprus. Examples were given of ancient words retained among the common 
peuple, and of new words not used elsewhere in Greece. 

The scholars of modern Greece were greatly commended for their diligence in 
collecting the facts respecting the present state of their language. 


The Association thereupon stood adjourned to 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. 


WeEDNEsDAY, JULY 11—Mokrnina Session. 


The Association resumed its session, the President in the char. 
The Secretary reported the election of new members: 


Rev. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass ; Mr. Porter C. 
Bliss, Editor of Library Tuble, New York City; Rev. Richard F. Call, Mohawk, 
N. Y.; Professor William R. Harper, Denison University, Granville, 0.; 
Professor Jobn B. Kieffer, Mercersburg Colleve, Mercersburg, Penn.; Dr. 
Charles BR. Lanman, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. R. F. 
Leighton, now in Leipzig, Germany; Mr. William A. Reynolds, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mr. W. E. Thompson, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; 
Professor A. B. Stark, Logan Female Institute, Russellville, Ky. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was 


Resolved, That the length of papers read before this Association be limited to 
thirty minutes, unless the time is extended by unanimous consent. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That this Association accepts, with thanks, the invitation to attend 
this evening a reception tendered to it by the Athenaeum Club. 
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On motion, it was 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to recommend a 
suitable time and place for the next meeting. 


The President appointed as such committee, Dr. J. H. Trumbull, 
Professor C. H. Toy, Professor W. A. Stevens, Dr. George R. 
Entler, and Mr. T. C. Murray. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to nominate officers 
for the next year. 


The President appointed as such committee, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, President W. C. Cattell, Professor J. B. Feuling, 
Professor T. D. Seymour, and Professor W. B. Carr. 


Professor Franklin Carter, of Yale College, read the first paper 
of the morning, on “The Views of Wilmanns respecting the 
Authorship of the Nibelungenlied.” 


Dr. Wilmanns (the successor of Simrock at Bonn) is a moderate Lachmannite, 
and has published a pamphlet—“ Beitrdge zur Erklirung und Geschichte des 
Nibelungentieds””—claiming to establish the composite origin of the great Middle- 
German classic from internal evidence. His previous success with the Gudrun 
in proving what the Germans call a “contamination ” or combination of two or 
more separate versions in that poem, was so marked as to leave in the mind of 
any candid reader a firm belief in his originality and insight. The present 
hrochnre will not lessen the respect which the former inspired. Starting in the 
latter theme of the poem from two propositions which are prob :ble (but which 
one may hesitate to admit as certain), he goes by sure and regular steps to the 
detection and exhibition of, first, an old original Rudegersdichtung, a composition 
in which Ruadeger and Kriemhild are the main characters and Dieterich had as 
yet no share in the action. This was the old basis of the latter third of our 
poem. He claims, second, that a poem or a part of a poem in which Dankwart 
was the main hero, was incorporated with this Rudegersdichtung, and brought 
about certain changes in it and rendered connecting interpolated verses necessary. 
In other words a Dankwartsdichtung was interpolated in the Rudegersdichtuny. 
He claims to establish, third, that another poem in which Iring was the main hero 
was also incorporated in the Rudegersdichtung, but entirely independent of the 
insertion of the Dankwartsdichtung. ‘Thus we should have R. and Da. for one 
form and R. and I. foranother. But it is also plain to Wilmanns that the Dank- 
wart poet takes cognizance of the modifications of the Rudegersdichtung by the 
poet who introduced Dieterich, so that the one form would be R.+ Di. + Da., 
and the other remaining as before R.+ I., we have for our Nibelungenlied, at 
least for our theme of it, the contamination of R.-+ Di. -+ Da. with R. +1. 

Various steps in the analysis are open to criticism, but the main Jines of proof 
(the premises being granted) are not easy to confate. Strong objections exist to 
some of Zarncke’s positions taken in the Literarisches Centralldatt against Wil- 
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manns. His reference of the inconsistencies of the poem to the peculiar style 
of the poet assumes the unitary individuality of the authorship and thus begs 
the whole question. The distinction between Lachmann’s lay theory and 
Wilmanns’s combination is ignored by Zarncke. The question has been 
shifted by Wilmanns and the firing of the old guns is of little account. The 
artificial rensons in support of the Kiirenberg hypothesis are seen to be unsub- 
stantia] in the light of a searching analysis. Ina decision between those reasons 
and Wilmanns’s steps the candid judge will accept the latter. But by reason of 
a want of absolute certainty in the premises, the exact lines of the versions 
cannot be insisted upon, and on this account it may be doubted whether Wil- 
manns’s little book will command the assent that it really deserves. 


A paper by Professor F. D. Allen, of Mt. pee ca Cincinnati, 
O., on “A certain apparently Pleonastic Use of we,” was read by 
Professor T. D. Seymour. 


The paper related tothe expressions a¢ dAAwe, wc érépwc, and o¢ aiting (aooabTur). 
After adverting to the unsatisfactory explanations hitherto current, the writer 
took the ground that the above phrases are simply the ablatives of 6 GAAoc, 0 
Frepocg and 6 airéc respectively, and mean strictly “in the other manner,” “in 
the same manner.” It is well known that the adverbs in -wc are in their origin 
simply the ablative case ef their respective adjectives ; and it may well be that 
in these expressions w¢ is the ablative of the article 4, not, as commonly, that of 
the pronoun 6. The use of the stem d- for this adverb, in preference to the 
other article-stem ro-, was illustrated by reference to the adverbs o-de and otter. 
The writer furthermore disapproved the form avtwe stil] defended by Nauck and 
others, and contended that aitu¢ (from avrd¢) is the only correct spelling. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., next read a paper on “The Text and Interpretation of 
certain passages of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus.” 


The author remarked that it was wrong to suppose that no further light conld 
be thrown on Aeschylus from inspection of the manuscripts, and instanced the 
reading r6 yu7 ‘Gévae (for 76 py ewévar) in Agam. 1196, found by himself in Codex 
Venctus 616, where the necessary reading ro m1) ecdévac has been believed to he 
merely a conjecture of modern scholars. See Hermann, who says ‘‘omnes 
TO pw’ eidévat.” So late editors of the Agamemnon doubt whether opfeiv or 
novviv is the reading of Cod. Flor. in vs. 342; but zofeiv, which is adopted by 
Hermann chiefly on the authority of this MS., is found in no MS. at all, and the 
Cod. Flor. (like all the others) has plainly ropfeiv, 

The passages of the Agamemnon which were discussed are the following : 
"1. Vss. 105, 106: ére yap Oeotev waramvetee wedhd podmav, aaxav Siugrroc 
aiév, This reading of the MSS. was defended against the common cmendations 
po? ray and azn, 

2. Vass. 249-254. Here the reading of the MSS. was defended against the 
modern substitutions, which can hardly be called emendations. The reading 
advocated was : 
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dixa d& Toig pév rabovoty 

pabeiv exippirer td péddov & 

eve? yévoit’ av Kato: mpoxatpétw 
ioov d& Ty mpoorévetv. 

Topov yap yset ovvoplov avraic, 


This is the original reading of the Medicean MS., with the addition of / after 
pé? Aov, and the obvious correction émei yévorr’ (as other MSS. have it) for é7 
yévurr’, The fac-simile of the Codex Mediceus, published by Merkel at Oxford 
in 1871, gives rd péAAov: 70 dé rpoxAverv Emme yévorr’ av KAborg, kL Tt. 2. But ro dé 
mpoKAiew with the preceding colon is inserted by a later hand with different ink. 
The position of av with xAtocc, although preceded by the inserted clause ¢7ei 
yévorr’, is amply defended by such passages as Arist. Pac. 137: @22', © ue?’, dv pot 
attiwy bimdav édet, No valid objection can be brought against orvopter (ef. 
avoptoc, @SaAoc), which as an amas cipyyévor is not singular in Aeschylus. 
(See 6, below.) There is great force, finally, in the emphatic curaic, at the end 
of a passage which is chicfly parenthetic, recurring to the solemn expression 
(vs. 248) réyvae 5? Kad yartog vik axparzot, The whole passage may be freely 
rendered thus (from vs. 247): “But what followed I saw not, and I speak not 
of it. I do say, however, that the prophetic arts of Calchas cannot fail to bring 
fulfilment (i. c. the vague horrors of, Calchas’s prediction in vss. 147-155 must 
surely be realized). But [it is only by actual experience that we shall ever know 
what is to be the penalty for the sacrifice of Iphigenia, for] Justice brings ‘nowl!- 
edge within the reach of those [only] who have suffered (zafler patoc); but the 
future you can hear of when it comes; before that bid it farewell, and this is as 
well as to lament it beforehand; [and one or the other we must do] for it will 
come clear and plain, in exact accordance with those (i. e. the forebodings of 
Culchas).” 

3. In vs. 942 vixiy rivde was understood to mean that kind of vixy, referring 
sornfally and sarcastically to 7d vixaofar in vs. 941, as if vixy could be the 
equivalent of ro wxaota as well as of 70 way, as tyty is equivalent to both 70 
Tewav and 76 tizaota:, This interpretation, which is essentially that adopted by 
Paley, was defended against that advocated by Kennedy in a recent number of 
the Philological Journal. : 

4. In the difficult passage vss, 1025-1029, which can hardly be said to be 
interpreted at all by most of the explanations, notice was called to the strong 
antithesis of uoipa and poipar, which gives the meaning : ‘‘ But did not one fate 
appointed by the Gods hinder another (fate appointed by the Gods) from secur- 
ing more than its due.” This scems to point to a doctrine of ‘‘interference”’ of 
two lines of fate, by which either may be checked or balanced in a course which 
would, if unhindered, prove too destructive. This last desperate hope is all that 
the chorus can now see to warrant them in longer restraining their feelings 
UO OKTY). 

5. In vs. 1347, aAAad xowwcdur? av rug aogaay Bovdcimara, the MS. reading 
av tuc (for édv wwe, 8c. yj) was defended, the meaning being “ But let us take 
counsel together, in case there may be any safe plans (for us to adopt),” or 
“ But, if any safe counsels shall occur to us, let us impart them to one another.” 
The latter gives essentially the same idea, without emendation, ns Hermann’s 
av nut, for 4 av tw (see Paley’s note and translation). 
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6. In vs. 1599, Suwt)y, aurinree © ard odayne tnpav (vulg. éuar), it was 
contended that the MS. reading ¢pdv should be retained, the simple ¢pdu, in the 
sense of vomit, being amply supported by the compounds éSepdw, azepdw, ete., 
though it does not elsewhere occur. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, then read a papar 
on “The Principle of Economy as a Phonetic Force.” 


The tendency to economy of effort, or ease of utterance, has long been recog- 
nized as the dominant, if not the exclusively governing force in the phonetic 
changes of language. But, as is apt to be the case with such things, there is, on 
the one hand, an inclination on the part of some to make an improper use of the 
law, applying it in an artificial and mechanical way to the explanation of phe- 
nomena, and, on the other hand, by a natural reaction, some are bevinning to 
doubt or deny the prevalence of any such law. Professor Whitney's paper was 
an attempt to correct both these tendencies, by defining more strictly the law in 
question, by pointing out the classes of fucts already fully explaincd by it, as well 
as the remnant for which it is not yet made to account, and by showing the 
consistency of the law with all that we know thus far of the nature and history 
of language, and the extreme improbability that any other law of phonetic 
growth will be established in any degree whatever comparable with it. In the 
present imperfect state of our comprehension of linguistic facts, it would be 
premature to claim that everything is to be referred to this law; but there is also 
no reason for yet declaring any problematical phenomena inconsistent with it 
and proving it inoperative. 


Professor C. K. Nelson, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.. 
presented a paper on “Semitic Studies, especially as [lustrated in 
Hebrew, and their Relation to Modern Philology.” 


Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 
next read a paper entitled “Personal Reminiscences of Friedrich 
Ritschl.” 


In an association which numbers among its members devoted pupils of Ritschl, 
some mention shonld be made of the loss which not only classical philology but 
ideal philology, I may say, hax sustained since we last met. Full of years, full 
of honors, but full of sorrows and sufferings as well, the master has passed away 
and left us rich with the record of his long and active and brilliant career, but 
poor by the loss of an incomparable teacher, of a gracious and loving friend. 
The philologian Ritschl, the great Latinist, the restorer of Plautus, the leader 
of Roman epigraphy, the keen critic, the unwearied student, a model to the 
last in his generous acquisition of new truth, of all these things others better 
fitted than I am have spoken; and recognizing the impertinence of praising a man 
who is above my praise, I am content to be silent of matters in which laudation 
would presuppose a right of judgment. But of Ritschl the teacher, Ritschl the 
friend, the humblest of his pupils and his friends has the right to speak. 
Germany has many learned men, and he who seeks learning there will not 
easily go astray ; but after a longer sojourn he will find as he looks back that only 
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a few have been teachers to him. Of all mine—and I count among them Boéckh 
with his regal sway over Hellenism, K. F. Hermann with his fervid copiousness 
of thought and illustration, Schneiderrin with his sub:le appreciation of the 
Gteek tonzue—Ritschl made the deepest and most abidiny impression. I first 
knew him in the time of his full vigor, at an age when enthusiasm and insight 
are oftenest found in beautiful balance; and while he never declined, but retained 
his power to the last, it seems to me that it was a privilege to have seen him when 
the glory of his achievements was fresh about his head, and when the school 
which he founded was aglow with its recent consecration. The atmosphere of 
his auditorium was an atmosphere of life. In other lecture-rooms it was possible 
to doze, and the drowsy stream of learning would trickle through the ear and 
the arm into the pen down to the paper, and the somnolent student might wake 
up at the end astonished at the vast amount of erudition which had been thus 
tixed in black and white. But no such lazy note-taking was possible in Ritschl’s 
lecture-room, and indced he had a sovereign contempt for the textual repetition 
of his every word. ‘The traditional deification of the Aef? had no hold on Ritsehl’s 
discipline, us the master himself had no reverence for the published notes on the 
lectures of professors, no matter how worthy the professors muy have been. 
The lecture was to stimulate, to impregnate, not simply to present a congcries 
of facts; and valuable as was the new material which Ritschl set forth, it was his 
method of combination and presentation, the scientific spirit, the earnestness and 
ardor of his delivery that made his lectures so memorable. To follow one of his 
arguments was to watch the advance of a flying column; it had all the inspira- 
tion of a battle, the flush of a triumph. His work was everywhere thorough, 
everywhere clean in style. Cum pulvisculo erhaurire was one of his favorite 
expressions. Exhaustive thoroughness in research, and sharp, clear, nervous 
expression of result are rarely paired as they were in him. A healthy model as 
well as an inspiring. But what shall I say of the divining-rod with which he 
revealed the springs of life within each pupil? To be with such a man was to 
become conscious of a hicher scicutific purpose; to listen to his kind words of 
encouragement was to rise to a sense of a noble vocation. Ritschl’s life has 
many lessons for us all. He was the model of a classical philologian and the 
model of a university teacher, but the great lesson of all is the great lesson of 
the one most perfect life led on earth. He loved his work, he loved those who 
worked with him, and when I think of the stilted bearing of so many inferior 
nen, the professional stiffuess of so many who are nothing if not professors, I 
contrast with these the simple kindliness of the prince of German philologians, 
and I thank God that I early learned to love and admire and emulate the spirit 
of this creat scholar. All cannot be Ritschls, but we can all be honest, and we 
can all strive to cast out the besetting sin of self-contained arrogance, which is 
too apt to mar even the fairest work of the philologian’s life. And let this word 
uf exhortation close this feeble testimony to the departed inaster, teacher, friend. 


The last paper of the morning, by Dr. William J. Hoffman, of 
Reading, Penn., entitled ‘ Notes on the Migrations of the Dakotas,” 
was read by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 


The writer’s personal observations amongst various tribes of Indians, from 
Lake Supcrior westward, and through Nevada, California, and Arizona south- 
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ward, and even into Mexico, illustrated the fact that there was either a difference 
of origin or an immense gap since the time of their breaking up into bands, 
tribes, and sub-tribes. He regards the idea that these tribes are from one stock, 
as not worth the time of a second thought. In seeking answers to the questions, 
Whence come the Dakotas? and, By what course did they reach the country at 
present occupied by them? the only safe course is to trace, as far as possible, the 
historical and traditional progress of the Dakotas, keeping their language as 
our safest guide, until even that becomes lost in a conglomeration of dialects 
from which there is no perceptible outlet. Whether the comparisons presented 
in this paper exhibit coincidences that are results of intrusion, or actual affinity, 
is submitted to the consideration of philologists. 

These comparisons are introduced by remarks on the recent history, the 
traditions, and the geographical position of the Dakotas. Dr. Hoffman regards 
the Asiatic origin of this family as pretty well established. He alludes to 
various indications of the Asiatic origin or affinity of tribes on the Upper 
Pacific coast, and to the similarity, pointed out by Professor Roerig (Smith- 
sonian Report, 1871, pp. 484, e seqq.), in the grammatical structure of the 
Dakota and Ural-Altaic languages. The affinity of the Dakota to languages of 
the west and southward is more particularly considered. In the comparison, 
preference is given to the so-called Teton dialect of the Dakota, which, as Dr. 
Hoffman believes, retains ita original purity and is less corrupted than other 
Dakota dialects by foreign words. The Teton is spoken by the Onc-pa-pas, 
‘Cut Heads,” “ Blackfeet,” and “ Two Kettles ”; and these sub-tribes lived in 
the vicinity of the writer’s station, communication with them being frequent. 
The Yanktonais were also frequent visitors. The difference between the Teton 
and Yanktonuai dialects consists, chiefly, in the use of d and n by the Yanktonais, 
in the place of the Teton J. 

Dr. O. Loew, in his report on the ethnology of Southern California and 
adjacent regions, has noticed the fact that the words for ‘ water,’ ‘hand,’ and 
‘bird,’ seem to have the same root in many western languages which otherwise 
are totally distinct. He observes that the radical ma in words for ‘hand ’ can be 
traced as far south as Brazil, but is not found east of the Rocky Mountains nor 
with the Esquimaux, and that the syllable pa for ‘water ’ is not found east of 
the Rocky Mountains, though of frequent occurrence in the west and southwest. 
Reproducing Dr. Loew’s tables, Dr. Hoffman suggests that, though the Dakota 
name for ‘hand’ is na-pe (‘right hand’ etape, ‘left hand’ chalka,) yet, in all 
proper names, we find the word ma-chpa, as Mach’pa Lita =‘ Bloody Hand ’ (or 
‘Red Cloud” as that famous warrior is known among the tribe); the name 
originating in his habit of besmearing his hands with the blood of his victims. 
The same syllable survives in other names in which the word ‘hand’ occurs. 
We have, also, the radical m or ma, in Aztec ma, toma, mattl, and Mosquito mila. 
Again, among the Pueblos, we find 

Keres, marquin; nash’-kai-nt ; 

Acoma, ha-match-ti t-ni ; 

Kioway, mor‘la ; 
And we can trace the similarity to Dakota nape, efape, and chalka, in Keres 
nasu-KAi-ni, Aztec Toma, maiTL, Tschuktchi tatlichka. In these, there appears, 
to the writer, to be some similarity, although they may prove to be mere 
coincidences. The syllable pa or pal for ‘water,’ found in many western 
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dialects (and in languages of the eastern continent), disappears in Dakota mini, 
but in all other Dakota words having reference to water (as, ‘stream’ or ‘river’), 
with few exceptions, we find pa-la: e. g. the Yellowstone and Heart Rivers are 
known to the Dakotas, respectively, as Ech-d ka-ha Wak-pdta (‘ Buck-Elk 
Creek’) and Chante Wak-pd-la (or Shanté Wakdpla). Dr. Hoffman notes, also, 
the similarity of the Dakota mini ‘water,’ with the Hebrew ma-ym, and with, 
Esquimaux names, in several dialects, as well as with the Japanese mitsu 
and German meer; which, he thinks, “niay result from Asiatic origin of the 
Esquimaux on one side, and a similar source of the Hebrew on the other.” In 
another table he shows that the syllable tsi for ‘bird’ occurs in many Indian 
languages, including the Dakota, as well as the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Esquimaux names: and in several other tables, he exhibits the evidences of 
relationship in words for ‘father,’ ‘ mother,’ ‘ head,’ ‘stone,’ ‘earth,’ ‘ tree,’ etc., 
in the Dakota and various languages of the west and southwest—and, 
occasionally, in Chinese, Japanese, and Hebrew. 

In conclusion, he observes, First: that, accepting the theory and facts that 
some of our races are of Asiatic origin, and that a similar one has, with good 
reasons, been claimed for the Dakotas, we find that their migration was northward 
from the borders of Mexico, or near it, from the fact that the present Indians 
have dialects closely allied in many terms, which can scarcely have resulted from 
intrusion. Secondly: that, accepting the numerous affinities with dialects of 
California, which are, in turn, allied to Oricnta] languages, we may trace the 
start of their migration from the Pacific coast of the lower portion of California. 
Thirdly: that their migration was eastward from this point, before the Aztec 
migration southward, or after the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers departed upon 
their journey into Mexico—this Jatter hypothesis being scarcely plausible ; and 
Fourthly: if we permit the mythology of the Dakotas to influence our investiga- 
tions, they at one time lived in a “Land of Flowers and Lakes,” to which 
frequent reference is made in their romances, dreams, and tales of remote times, 
and in which some of them hope to live hereafter. 


A recess was then taken till 3 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met, Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Vice-President, 
in the chair. ; 
The Secretary reported the following names of new members: 


Major John W. Powell, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, New 
York City. 


The President, Professor S. 8. Haldeman, delivered his address. 


After giving an account of the recent progress of philological studies and 
enumerating several recent works illustrating them, he proceeded to speak of 
the reform of English spelling. 

An association like onrs should pay constant attention to the English tongue, 
its antecedents, its grammar, and the inherent laws of speech from which its 
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pronunciation should be deduced, instead of the vagaries of an uncertain 
alphabet, which misleads even the most careful orthvepists of the empiric 
school, who have been accustomed to regard its combinations as of more 
importance than the speech they are conventionally supposed to represent. 
Without an alphabet adapted to our speech, our spelling has not been controlled 
, by science, or even by common sense. It is so perverse that its use constitutes 
& superstition. It may be compared to an incubus which presses words from 
the natural course of their development, and gives us many spurious forms 
which are retained by the despotic power which imposed them—a power 
which allows ignorance to pervert words and spellings at discretion, but 
forbids intelligence to restore them. The old English spellings, ‘sovran’ of 
Milton, and ‘forain’ of Chaucer, have given way to forms in which g has 
been ignorantly placed, and we are required to write / in ‘could,’ which never 
had an / in speech. We also use / to a great extent merely as a mark to 
indicate length in vowels (as in ‘chalk,’ ‘calm’). This perversity in the use of / 
is exceeded in that of u in connection with g, a letter made for a sound somewhat 
like &, but different. It is heard in the Semitic languages and occurs in many 
biblic names, such as Ezeqiel, Rebeqdh, Jaqéb. In Latin the use of a single 
letter (v) for the vowel of ‘ooze’ and the consonant of ‘wo’ was inconvenient, 
and the difficulty was partiali obviated where a cay-sound preceded, by writing 
this with g as an indication that the succeeding u was consonantal, as in the 
English derivatives ‘quart,’ ‘quiet.’ In time, however, the u in gu was neglected, 
and this combination of letters became the representativ of cay alone, as in 
Spanish and French, where qui spells kee. Being without k, it should have 
seemed natural to take q instead, but according to the demand of a literary 
superstition, g and u must not be separated, as they constitute but one letter. 

The cay-sound having been properly represented in the Roman alphabet, it 
was not at any time proper to use g or & for it; old spellings should have repre- 
sented old sounds and new letters should have been adapted to new sounds. 
But when the cay-sound was replaced by others, a system of expedients was 
introduced which has caused the absurd combination ch to have a different power 
in German, French, Italian, and Spanish. The absurdity is fourfold in English 
which has adopted all of these powers, the German in ‘loch,’ the French in 
‘chaise,’ the Italian in ‘architect,’ the Spanish in ‘ chirp.’ 

The adoption of the French rule that c is a form of s before certain vowels, as 
in the book-word ‘cist’ beside the speech-word ‘ chist’ and its corruption ‘chest’ 
(Latin cista, Gr. xiov7), has led to the formation of spurious words, for certainly 
there is no law of English speech which requires ‘sacc-iform’ (sack-shaped) to 
be called saxiform (rock-shaped) or ‘sceptic’ to be spoken of as sepfic; or that 
should prevent the noun ‘talc’ from being present in the adjective talc-y, no 
matter under what spellings they appear. 

English started as Anglish (Anglosaxon), taking Norman and interfusing with 
it, each having its own scale of sounds and mode of spelling. As a descendant 
of Anglosaxon, English should have preserved its alphabet, with such additions 
as were required by the new Norman sounds. But insted of making a proper 
adaptation, the Anglosaxon alphabet was mutilated, two consonant letters 
common to Islandic, representing the lisped sounds of thin and then, were replaced 
with th, the uniform Roman cay was aided with a useless k and q, as in ‘king’ 
for cing, and ‘queen’ for cven, with true Latin e of vein. The letter used for 
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the rare Celtic (i. e. Keltic) vowel of ‘apple’ (Angl. epl) was rejected and the 
universal a (ah of ‘arm’) not only set in its place, but also perverted for the 
vowel in ‘sane,’ ‘bait,’ ‘vein,’ ‘they.’ The vowel letter y, legitimately repre- 
senting Greek v, Danish y, German iw, French u, was assigned to the initial 
consonant in ‘year’ (Angl. gear, Ger. jahr) where the letter is in fact a form of 
g; in ‘my’ it is a combination of 17; in the name of the Scotch grouse ‘caper- 
cailzie,’ and in the proper names ‘ Menzies’ and ‘ Dalzell,’ it is shaped like a z, 
for which it might be mistaken. Finally, a pseudomorphic y sometimes appears 
in imitations of old English print, where one of the characters for th was used, 
but this supposed old English ‘ ye* will be read the, when the reader is acquainted 
with the art of spelling. 

The Normans brought in new sounds, particularly dzh and tsh, of which we 
print the former as in ‘gem,’ ‘judge,’ ‘judgment,’ and the latter as in ‘which,’ 
‘hitch,’ but we omit the d in ‘journal’ from ‘diurnal,’ altho we retain the d of 
1uDExX in spelling ‘judge.’ For etymologic reasons we spell ‘gem’ with g and 
‘janitor’ with 7; nevertheless, we use both in the cognate words ‘genteel’ and 
‘jaunty ’"—forms of Latin gentilis; and we desert the etymologic idea in using ge 
in ‘barge’ from ‘bark.’ We spell the older word (‘ genteel’) with the new modern 
ee, and pervert its proper spelling (gentile) to a later word with i as ‘eye,’ when 
in fact, the letters of ‘gentile’ formerly stood for genteel, for in old print of 1620 
we read of a ‘Gentile [pronounced genteel] education.” In all such cases, the 
new sound shonld have the new spelling. 

The consonants sh, zh, being absent from Greek and Latin, nations having 
them were puzzled how to represent them, and insted of inventing or borrowing 
letters, they adopted excentric expedients. For sh the Germans used sch, which 
represent the sounds heard in Dutch sch (= s8-ch, or s followed by guttural ch) as 
in Gr. ox~oA4, Dutch school (= s-chdl), Ger. schule, Eng. school. German sch also 
represents sk, as in schrif?, Eng. script; and s, as in schwalbe, old Ger. sualawa, 
Eng. swallow. Sch was used in old English, but was soon shortened into sh, and 
now some reformers would have a character based on sh, which implies the 
absurdity of farther aspirating the aspirate s by adding h. Other examples of 
inconsistency in the use of letters were adduced. 

It is time that the tyranny of the dictionaries should cease. The common 
people are at last aroused, demanding to be freed from nonsensical rules, and 
they will throw off the bonds which have hampered them so long. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., then read a 
paper on “Cork, Orchel, and Jarrock.” 


Among the additions made to Johnson’s Dictionary by its latest editor, Dr. 
Lathan, is this: 

** JARROCK [7] Sce Extract. 

* Jarrock [is] a kind of cork or other ingredient, prohibited to be used in dyeing 
cloth.'—Jacob, Law Dictionary.” 

This vocable (in no sense, a word) has a curious history, which it may be 
worth while to trace. A statute of the first year of Richard IIT. (ch. 8) 
prohibited to dyers of cloth the use of ‘‘ Orchell or Cork called ./arecork” 
(‘‘Orchel ou Cork appellez Jarecork”) except ‘‘the Cork made within the 
‘realm of England.” In Rastell’s and other early collections of English statutes, 
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‘* Jarecork ’’ was mis-printed as “ Jarrock” (or “ Iarrock ”’) and this pseudomorph 
passed into the dictionaries and became a recognized “term of the law.” It 
appears in Cowell’s Interpreter (1607): 


*“ Tarrock ; anno 1 Ri. 8, ca. 8, is a kinde of cork a0 called.” 
Minsheu, in his Guide in Tongues, 1617, probably copied it from Cowell : 
“Tarrocke, a kind of corke so called mentioned anno 1 R. 3, ca. 8."" 


In subsequent editions of Cowell, the definition became more indefinite: ‘a 
kind of cork or other ingredient which this statute prohibits dyers to use in dyeing 
cloth.”” Sheppard’s Grand Abridgement, 1675, vives it as “.Jurrock—a kind of 
cork.” The law dictionaries of Blount (1670), Jacob, Cunningham, Tomlins, 
Granger, Whishaw—and perhaps others—take the term, with the definition, 
from Cowell or Minsheu. So did the lexicographers, Phillips, Coles, and Bailey 
(through more than thirty editions). Johnson omitted it, but Ash (1775) restored 
it to the vocabulary, with the remark that it was ‘‘not much used”! It is 
admitted by both Hulliwell and Wright, in their dictionaries of obsolete and 
provincial English, on the authority of Minsheu. Skinner is the only lexico- 
grapher who scems to have troubled himself to ask—or guess—rzhat ‘‘ sort of 
cork” was “made within the realm of England,” in the fifteenth century, to be 
used for dye stuff. In his Etymologicon (1671) he questioned the accuracy of 
Cowell’s explanation of ‘Jarrock,’ as “‘suberis genus”; yet he qnoted it—and 
wondered whether the English name of cork might not be derived ‘4 Carucie, 
olim Carace, Corsice insulA oppido, unde olim istiusmodi Suber _fortasse 
advectum sit”! None of the dictionary-makers who have ¢o carefully preserved 
the no-word ‘‘Jarrock’’ appears to have suspected that the ‘‘cork” which 
‘¢ Jarrock ’”’ was defined to be, was—in dictionary acceptation—no cork; that it 
was not “suberis genus,” but lichenis genus, one of the popular names of several 
species of lichens or stone-mosses that yield a red or purple dye, including those 
which are now better known as “‘ cudbear,” “‘crottel,” and “archil” or ‘‘ orchel” 
lichens. 

“Corke or Archall, Lichen petreeus purpureus Derbiensis,” is described by 
Parkinson (Zheatrum Botanicum, 1640, p. 1315) as ‘“‘a kind of herb much 
resembling Liverwort, growing in Darbyshire upon the free stones of the 
mountains,” from which ‘the poor people make a kind of murrie or purplish 
dye.” Skinner, in his Etymologicon Botanicum, has “ Cork, Hepatica petria,” 
and “ Arcel Hepatica petrea purpurea Darbiensis.” Dr. Wallis (//ist. of 
Northumberland, i. 277) says: “ Our northern people seem to call all stone-mosses 
that yield a red or purple dye, Cork.” The name is, evidently, from the Gaelic 
corcur, corcra, ‘purple’ or ‘crimson.’ The wonder is, how it has escaped the 
notice of the northern provincial glossarists and the more comprehensive 
collections of Nares, Halliwell, and Wright. Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 
gives: ‘‘ Corkes, the ancient name of the Lichen omphalodes, now in Scotland 
called Cudbear. Gael. Corcar, the L. tartareus.” 

Orchel—now commonly written ‘“ Archil”—the name by which the coloring 
matter obtained from various species of lichens is known in commerce and to 
dyers, has been as much of a stumbling block as “Jarrock,” in the way of the 
lexicographers. It is the Italian oricello, Spanish orciglia and orchilla, French 
orcheil, ursell, and orseille. The preamble to the statute of 1 Rich. 3, c. 8, 
mentions “ orchell and corke brought from bevond the Sea, called Jarecork.” At 
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that period, the islands of the Mediterranean and the Canaries supplied most of 
the “ orchel ” used in Europe ; though some, it appears, was “ made in the realm 
of England.” A statute of 3 and 4 Edw. 6, c. 2, permits the use of ‘‘ good and 
sufficient corke or orchal,” in dyeing some kinds of cloth. The imported orchel 
was, it appears, called ‘ Jarecork ’"—meaning, as I conjecture “ prepared (A. S. 
gearu, Old Eng. yare) lichen,” ready for the dyer’s use. 

Argal or argol was the popular name (still known in commerce) of the crude 
tartar deposited on the sides of wine casks. This was, probably, the ‘‘ argoile”’ 
of Chaucer’s Chanone’s laboratory (C. T. 16281) which Tyrwhitt mistook for 
“ potter’s clay ” (Fr. argille), and the “ argaile’’ of Jonson’s Alchemist (a. 1, sc. 
1). Cotgrave translated Fr. Tartre by ‘‘ Tartar or Argall.” It was not easy to 
confound orchel with argal—but the lexicographers managed to do it. Cowell 
(dnterpreter, 1607) gave, with reference to the statutes above-mentioned,— 


** Orchel, Orchali, seemeth to be all one with cork ™; 


and Minsheu repeats: ‘‘it seemeth to be all one with cork.” Phillips (New — 
World of Words) leaves it in this shape : 


* Archal ; otherwise called Darbyehire Liverwort,” &c. 

** Corck, or Orchal ; a kind of blue colour used in painting.” 
"  Orchel or Orchal ; a certain stone like allum wherewith dyets ase to colour red. In 
some old statutes it seemeth to be the same thing with Cork.” 


The editors of Cowell amended his definition. The edition of 1727 has: 
“‘ Orchel, Orchal, seems to be a kind of cork, or rather a kind of stone like allum, 
which dyers use in their colours.” Coles and Bailey have “ Archa/, Derbyshire 
Liverwort”’ and ‘‘ Orchal, 1 stone like allum,” ete.—to which Bailey adds “ Argal, 
Tartar, or hard lees,” etc., and “ Orgal, the lees of wine, dried and prepared, 
used by dyers,” etc. Johnson omitted Archal, retaining (on the authority of 
Ainsworth) Orgal, “lees of wine,” and Orchal, ‘‘a stone from which a blue colour 
is made.” Sheridan and Walker copied Johnson. Of the Law Dictionaries, 
Cunningham’s adopted the absurd un-definition of Cowell’s—“a kind of cork, 
or rather a kind of stone”; Jacob’s omitted the “cork”; Tomlins followed 
Jacob; and Whishaw copied from Cowell and Blount. 

To recapitulate: Jarrock, which since 1607 has been recognized as a term of 
English law and admitted to English dictionarics, solely on the ground of its 
occurrence in a statute of the first year of Richard III., does not occur in that 
statute, orin any other. /arecork, the term for which ‘“‘ Jarrock ” was substituted 
by a printer’s or copyist’s error, is not to be found in English dictionaries. The 
“ Cork” which ‘‘Jarrock” has been uniformly defined to be is no cork that is 
known to English lexicography. The ‘“ Orchel,” which scemeth to be all one 
with the cork, is not—as the law dictionaries make it—identical with. Oryal or 
Argol, crude tartar, and the latter is not ‘a kind of stone” nor is it mentioned 
in any of the ancient statutes to which the law dictionaries refer, under Orchel. 


A paper by Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn., entitled ‘‘ Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo 
and the Gorgias of Plato,” was read by Dr. C. R. Lanman. 


_ The passages commented on in the Phaedo were as follows: 61 c (suggesting 
evyvg’ instead of etyvu 3), 71 D (the use of 7d reDvyxdg where 76 re9rdvac would 
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ordinarily be used), 78 a (avrot¢ taken as the object of Cyreiv), 79 p (on the 
reading Gorep for epi), 86 & (on # followed by dé), 89 c and 107 a (on the 
general meaning of fwe ét: g&¢ éotiv and Tov rapdévTa Kaipéy, without reference 
to the death of Sokrates on that day at sunset), 97 p (atrov in apposition with 
éxeivov), 99 c (that rov belongs with red#var rather than with xeioVaz), 101 EB (on 
the phrase ixavoi divacdat). 

Those in the Gorgias were 453 c (on Woolsey’s suggestion of 7 of for Kai zor’), 
461 B (on the negatives in the sentence # oier—didaServ ;), 471 p and 486 c (on 
the probable irony in both places). 506 c-507 a (on the form of this mimic 
dialogue), 511 D (on the meaning of «ui before ra odpara), 512 a (to show that 
ot before et zév belongs not to iwréov éoriv alone, but to the whole statement in 
the two contrasted clauses taken together). 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, next presented 
a paper on “Greek Expressions of Future-perfect Time.” 


The object of this paper is to correct a common error, by which the Greek 
anorist subjunctive is said to express the same time as the Latin fature-perfect 
indicative if it depends on a verb of future time. Thus éév tovTro Toraarr, 
gospoouat is said to be equivalent to si hoc facient, timebo; while éax rovro 
Totnowaer, gopijoopat = st hoc fecerint, timebo. The aorist subjunctive being 
thus made to some extent a past tense, so fur at least that it denotes time past to 
the leading verb, it is said that when the leading verb is present the aorist subjunc- 
tive denotes time actually past, so that edv re pauper, xépdoc éotiv means if we 
have (ever) learnt anything, it tsa gain. The same force mutatis mutandis is aseribed 
to the aorist optative. This view is distinctly stated by Kriger, Griech. Spr. § 53, 
6, Anm. 5: “In rein und gemischt hypothetischen Sitzen haben der Conjunctiv 
uud Optativ des Aorists regelmissig die Bedeutung der Vergangenheit, die aber, 
in sofern der Hauptsatz ein Zukinftiges bezeichnet, als erst bei dessen Verwirk- 
lichung eingetretene Vergangenheit vorgestellt wird, so dass diese Modi auch 
dem Lat. futuro exacto entsprechen.” It is probably on the same principle that 
Professor Sewall (Zransactions for 1874, p. 81) says of fv zpoouigwor in Tuc. 
ii, 39, that “‘it is in the past, not future.” 

It is well known that the Greek has a future-perfect tense, which is competent 
to do the work done by the Latin future-perfect ; but it is found only in a few 
verbs, and in the active voice it must generally be expressed by a cumbrous periph- 
rasis, 80 that practically the tense is of little account in Greek syntax. The 
Greek perfect subjunctive is the nearest equivalent of the Latin future-perfect in 
dependent sentences, as éav TovTo meTaLyKaG @, si hoc fecero; the perfect optative 
here is future-perfect in time, as e¢ tovTo meromnKac einv, if I should (in the fature) 
prove to have done this. But these forms are cumbrous, and their use was avoided. 
The Greeks here sacrificed exactness to harmony, and thus made little use of a 
distinction which in Latin was constantly observed. It is now assumed in the 
theory above stated that the aorist subjunctive at least partly fills this vacant 
place in Greek and expresses future-perfect time. But if édv totvro roijow means 
tf I shall have done this, how does it differ from fav roito weromnxac G, which 
clearly has this meaning? ‘The truth seems to be, that the aorist subjunctive of 
itself never expresses future-perfect or perfect time, so that éav roiTo yévyrat can 
mean only if this shall happen or if this ever happens. This tense may, however, 
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be introduced by a particle, like execddv, after that, which throws the whole 
expression into time past relatively to the leading verb; so that éxedav eizw 
means (according to the leading verb) when I shall have spoken or when I have 
spoken. But there is no more past force in the verb here than there is in perd 70 
Ene eirceiv, after my speaking. Further, as the leading verb on which a conditional 
subjunctive depends can never be strictly present, it follows that the subjunctive 
can never denote really past time. In fact we shall never find any evidence that 
such a subjunctive has by its own force what Kriiger calls ‘“‘die Bedeutung der 
Vergangenheit,” which on all other grounds seems utterly opposed to the whole 
character of the Greek subjunctive. 

It thus appears that the Greek often uses a less exact form, like éav rovro 
wowgow, tf I shall do this, where the Latin would use the more exact si hoc fecero, 
if I shall have done this. In many such cases it may be doubted whether the use 
of the English future-perfect in translating the Greek aorist subjunctive is objec- 
tionable, provided the context shows clearly that the subjunctive refers to time 
past relatively to the leading verb. But this is very different from maintaining 
that this past force is actually found in the aorist subjunctive itself. Instructive 
examples in this matter are év uéev idy...xav.,.cexdvdy, Pra. Rep. ii. 376 a, 
and érav pév rijode, .. évedav dé Gjote, Dem. Mid. § 34, p. 525, 11. 


To this paper was added a remark supplementary to the paper 
on “ Shall and Should” printed in the Transactions for 1876. 


A confirmation of the opinion that the optative in protasis, when it is not past 
and generic, is properly designated as one of the forms used for expressing a 
future condition, and that this futurity is its most marked characteristic, is found 
in the criticism of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Tuc. ii. 89: et pgOuuig paAdrorv 
9 woven peréty.. EOE AOt mE Kevdevetery, mepryiyverat Huiv, KT. A. Dionysius 
criticises ‘@éAocuev as an instance of 7) zapa Toic ypdvore trav pyudtuv éxBeBn- 
Kvia To KaTadAAndov gpdorc, and makes the objection that ééAocwev is a verb of 
fature time while wepcyiyverac is one of present time. The difficulty would have 
been removed, he thinks, by substituting tepéorac for meptyiyveras, thus making 
the apodosis also future. See Dion. Hav. de Thucyd. Idiom. 12 (p. 801 R.). 
Most modern scholars would criticise this sentence in a different way; and most 
editors accept the more regular reading ¢éAoyzev on poor authority, in spite of 
the quotation in Dionysius. 


The Association thereupon adjourned till Thursday morning. 


Tuirp Day—Tuurspay, Juty 12. 


MoRNING SEsSION, 


The Association met at 9 o’clock, the President in the chair. 

The Auditors of the Treasurer’s Report reported that they found 
it correct; and it was, on motion, accepted. 

A paper by Professor Edward S. Holden, of the Naval Observ- 
atory, Washington, D.C., on “The Vocabularies of Children under 
Two Years of Age,” was read by Professor W. D. Whitney. 
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The writer had been led, in the sequel of an inquiry earlier made into the extent 
of vocabulary of an educated adult, to examine further the subject of the extent 
of vocabulary commanded by young children. He chose the twenty-fourth month, 
the last of the second year, as the period for examination. All words actually used 
during that month were carefully noted down, with rigid exclusion of doubtful 
words, of nursery rhymes learned and repeated, and soon. The work was done by 
Professor Holden himself for two children, and he reports the results of a like work 
done by a friend upon a third child. The particular period was chosen because after 
the end of the second year words are learned so fast that the collection is attended 
with greatly increased difficulty and uncertainty. The collected vocabularies 
were presented in full, classified both as parts of speech and according to their 
initial letters, since it seems clearly apparent that early acquisition of words is 
determined in no small part by their comparative ease of pronunciation. The 
general results (omitting here the classification by initial letters) are as follows : 


Children. I. II. Til. 
Nouns, etc., 285 230 114 
Verbs, etc., 107 90 29 
Adjectives, etc., 34 37 13 
Adverbs, ete., 29 17 6 
Miscellaneous, 28 25 11 

- Totals, 483 399 178 


The third child was one who showed considerable backwardness in utterance. 

The result of Professor Holden’s inquiry into the adult vocabulary (of which 
the method was fully explained) had been to show that an educated man has at 
command, out of those words which are admitted into Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary (cdition of 1852), about thirty-five thousand words, besides technical 
words, scientific and proper names, etc., not included in that work. 


Professor William B. Carr, of Petersburg, Virginia, read the 
next paper, on “ Virgil’s Views of the Collective Noun.” 


The writer eulogized the poct’s style, basing its superiority, in part, upon the 
philosophical accuracy of his powers of observation. He said that there was a 
single illustration of the manner in which Virgil employed these powers, on 
which he wished to remark. It was to be found in his peculiar method of 
contemplating and employing the collective noun. He then proceeded : 

Other writers seem to take a photographic view of the object in nature before 
them, and reduce it immediately to a stereotype plate, which they lay away for 
any and every subsequent occasion. With Horace, the collective noun is always 
a unit; for cxample, turba, and genus, and juventus are each a unit; and, in the 
CaRMEN SAgCULARE, chorus is not only a unit, but a unit of the first gram- 
matical person, an ego: turba certat, genus haesit, juventus audiet, chorus reporto. 
Of the thirty instances of the use of the collective noun in the lyric verses of 
Horace, every one corroborates this view. With Ovid, it is believed that the case 
ig just the reverse; though it is hardly probable that he is as strict in the use of 
the plural as is Horace in the use of the singular. 

Even nations seem to take this permanent view of some, at least, of the collective 
nouns. With English-speaking thinkers, the people has always been a many-sided 
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monster of the plural number ; exceptions may be found in the Authorized Version 
of the Old Testament, and in the speeches of Kossuth. In France, on the other 
hand, le peuple is always singular; and so was the Populus Romanus, and even 
the Senatus Populusque Romanus. 

But not so with our more philosophie author of the Aeneid. An enthusiastic 
admirer of nature, he lays bare his senses to her charms and receives his impres- 
sions fresh from their source. These impressions must, of course, vary according 
to standpoint and distance. Leta material object present itself to his philosophic 
eye, and though it be a group, a parcel, a collection, a multitude, he views it as 
a unit; but if he have occasion further to contemplate it and to take a second 
impression, his attentive gaze continues, the several objects that compose the 
group begin to assume a distinct individuality of their own; and there now come 
into view men, where before there was onlv a crowd, a mob; soldiers, where there 
had been but an army; ships and sailors, instead of a fleet; busy bees and indus- 
trious ants, instead of a teeming swarm or a black battalion. ° 

Such being our poet’s views of this matter, what are we naturally to expect, 
when such na noun is used as a subject, but that the first predicate verb, and 
accompanying adjective if there be one, shall be in the singular number, in accord 
with the noun as a unit; and that those verbs that follow in the same period, 
whether one or several, together with any accompanying adjectives or participles, 
shall all be plural? Now, in point of fact, such is the case; such is Virgil’s usage, 
occasionally modified by the exigencies of the versification, but obviously his 
usage, whenever he is left free to exercise his preference. 

Attention was then invited to a number of periods of the AENEID, as follows, 
in proof of this position : 

1. 148-152, where vulgus is attended by saevit and silent, cte. 

11. 31-32, where pars is followed by stupet and mirantur, although the poet was 
under no metrical constraint to write mirantur ; for the quantities left him at the 
most complete liberty to choose between miratur and mirantur. 

11. 62-63, where juventus is followed by rutt and certant. 

11. 214-219, where serpens uterque, tantamount to a collective noun, is followed 
first by two singular verbs and then by several plural ones. 

111, 675-676, where genus is followed by ruit and complent. 

Iv. 86-88, where juventus is followed by exercet and parant. Here, as elsewhere, 
the numbers might have been reversed, or both verbs might have been singular, 
or both plural, without other change in the hexameters; so that the poet, being 
perfectly unconstrained by the requirements of the meter, has followed his canon 
and indicated his choice. 

Other passages of the AENEID, cited in proof and commented upon, are the 
following : 

v. 33-34; vir. 573-576; vir. 687-689 ; 1x. 74-75; x1. 608-610; x1. 880-888 ; 
x11. 122-124; x11. 562-564; and, on the best manuscript authority, though not 
according to the common editions, vr. 7-8; and 1x. 174-175; (sixteen, in all.) 

It was then shown that, in all those passages of this poem in which there were 
apparent exceptions to the rule, the departures arose from the fact that the 
requirements of the verse had obstructed the ready application of the rule, and 
in three instances modern editors had changed the text to suit their own notions 
of accord or of taste. These are: 

I. 284-285; 111. 233-234; v. 134-196; v. 862-863; vi. 218-219; vir. 813; 
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1x. 607-608: and, in v1. 642-644, it was suggested that plurals were employed 
in acknowledgment of the immense numbers of spirits seen by the hero in 
the several groups of the blessed in Elysium; a sort of pluralis ercellentiae in the 
form of the verb. 

In the only passage of the Georeics bearing upon the question, 111. 382-383, 
the common editions have gens followed by tunditur and velatur ; but the better 
authorized reading, and doubtless the correct one, is velantur. 

The writer would turn this well established peculiarity of style to more prac- 
tical account, and endeavor by means of it to settle the question of genuineness 
among certain doubtful readings, e. g.: between monstrat and monstrant, AE V1. 
8; between exercet and ezercent, AE. vi. 642; and between velatur and refantur, 
G. 111. 388; and also would decide, by this means, the question of the authen- 
ticity of the CoLtex, Crris, Copa, CataLecta, Moretoum,* and Hortu ts, all 
of which have been attributed to Virgil, but whose authenticity is still matter 
of doubt. But inasmuch as there is not in these pieces a single period bearing 
upon the canon, we are limited to the usual means, internal and historical 
evidence. Itis worthy of remark that the Bucotics have not this criterion, and 
yet are, without question, genuine. As to the twenty other pieces of the doubtful 
list, sometimes attributed to Virgil, few scholars, if any, of the present day 
seriously believe that any part of it, unless it be the Dimaz, was written by 
Virgil. 

The author feels at liberty, therefore, to assert that Virgil must have laid down 
a rule for his own guidance in the premises, and that that rule may be reproduced 
in the form of the following Canon: 

In connection with a collective noun as a subject, use first a singular verb; and then, 
if the predicate be compound, the verb or verbs that follow must be plural : never reverse 
this rule under any circumstances; but always adhere to it, unless when overridden by 
the stern exigencies of the meter. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, next read a paper 
on “ Cockneyisms.” 


Professor Whitney said that the so-called ‘‘ Cockney ” peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, in regard to v and w, and the use or omission of initial h, have generally 
been viewed as direct interchanges—the A, for example, being added to all words 
where it does not belong, and dropped from all words which have a right to 
it. As such interchanges, they would seem to have a certain analogy with the 
conversions of “Grimm’s Law.’”’ He had himself formerly referred to them as 
possessing that value; and recently an English writer, Mr. Douse, has founded 
chiefly upon them an elaborate attempt at explaining the phenomena of Grimm's 
Law, assuming a “ dissimilating sentiment,” followed by a “cross compensation,” 
and soon. But it appears extremely doubtful, on careful consideration, whether 
there is any real analogy between the two classes of phenomena. 

The English author referred to, following Marsh, brings up as an analogue to 
the Cockney practices a habit well known in America: namely, the leaving off 
and putting on of a finalr; the saying of doah for door and of lor for law, and 
so on. Every one must have noticed the frequency of the added r among 
uneducated people, and especially among children. It would certainly be wrong, 


* In this little poem occurs the phrase “¢ pluribus unus.”’ 
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however, to regard this as a case of interchange. The explanation secms to be 
plainly as follows. Among no small part of the English-speaking people, both 
in America and (by the testimony, for example, of Mr. A. J. Ellis) in England, 
no r is sounded at all unless it is directly followed by a vowel. So, in for and 
color the final r is entirely silent, and the words are sounded at the end precisely 
like law and (dialectic or vulgar) holla and follow. But the addition of another 
word or a derivative syllable beginning with a vowel brings the r to utterance, 
like the linked final consonant of a French word; and in for and against and in 
coloring the sound of r is plainly enough heard. ‘The uneducated or unpracticed 
speaker, now, knows of no ground of difference between for and /aw; and so, 
misled by a false analogy, he avoids a hiatus hy adding the same r to /aw in lor 
and gospel and the like; and he says hollering and follering, like coloring. There 
is nothing here that can be called an interchange; there is only a confusion in 
certain classes of cases, growing out of a general weakening and loss of the 
sound apparently interchanged. 

As regards the two Cockncyisms referred to, there is a lamentable deficiency of 
authentic and trustworthy information. Neither of them is, so far as known, to 
be met with in this country ; and our authorities on the subject are “ Punch” and 
Dickens and their like—the humorists and caricaturists. Nor does Mr. Douse, 
though more favorably situated, appear to have any others to rely upon, or to 
have made any scientific study of the usages which he lays at the foundation of 
his theories. He contributes, however, one telling item of information as to the 
h-Cockneyism, which seems quite to deprive it, of all value for his purposes, and 
to betray its true character. ‘‘ With respect to the A,” he says, “I have 
frequently observed a fact of some interest, vis., that when a group of deaspirators 
are talking together, an / is rarely heard at all; but when any of them begin to 
talk with pcople of superior education, they also begin to adorn their conversation 
with a frantic sprinkling of A’s in the wrong places, in order (as they suppose) 
to adapt their language to their listeners.” It is readily seen what inferences 
we are to draw herefrom, and how far there is an analogy between this incorrect- 
ness of speech and the one already described, relating to the r. In both we have 
a widely extended loss of an element formerly uttered; but here, instead of a 
phonetic situation, causing a restoration of the lost letter in some cases, and its 
insertion by false analogy in others, we have a consciousness on the part of the 
speakers that in this particular they are talking wrongly and vulyarly ; and, as 
a consequence of this, an unenlightened occasional attempt at bettering their 
practice. The necessary result is that their A’s are to no small extent ‘ sprinkled 
in in the wrong places’; and also, of course, that a corresponding proportion of 
those which should be put in are still omitted. ‘This naturally enough makes 
upon a correct speaker the general impression of an interchange ; because his 
attention is more struck by the violations of correct speech, of cither kind, than 
by the cases of conformity with his own practice: he distinctly hears every h 
wrongly added, and as distinctly misses every one omitted, while hardly noticing 
the others. 

This is not put forward as a final or authoritative explanation; present 
information is too imperfect to permit that ; but it is believed to satisfy better than 
any other the facts hitherto made known. And it is at least extremely probable 
that the asserted interchange of w and v is only a confusion of somewhat the 
same character, growing out of a dialectic rejection of the v-sound. If the case 
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is not so, the London phonologists have it in their power to demonstrate the 
contrary. Bat until this is done, at any rate, we havea right to distrust the 
capacity of the Cockneyisms in question to contribute anything toward the 
solution of that greatest of phonetic mysteries, the lauiverschiebung, or rotation of 
Germanic mutes. 


Mr. William S. Liscomb, of Providence, R. I., then presented a 
paper on “ Forms of Assibilation.” 


‘The object of the paper was to trace the development of the sk sound, which 
is not primitive, but of later growth in all languages. Its nature is that of 
a Zwischenluut, or “intermediate sound,” standing between two others and 
gradually coming to take their place. We find its analogy in the vowel scale in 
the replacement of ai by e (as Sanscrit véda for vaida), and of au by o (as Latin 
Claudius and Clodius; Latin causa, Italian cosa). 

Assibilated forms fall into two classes : 

First, those in which the result of the assibilation is a simple sound, sh or zA, 
the two holding to each other the relation of surd and sonant. ‘The former lies 
between and replaces (1) sy; e. g. sure ( = Shoor), originally = syoor (Eng. y 
being yoo); luxury ( =lucs/eoory), originally = lucsyoory: (2) sx (x representing 
the palatal heard in German ici); e. g. A.-S. jise, scrift, flattening out into 
fisx, sxrift, give Eng. fish, shrift. In like manner the sonant zk comes from 
zy; @. g. azure (=azher), originally = azyoor. When zh comes from sy, s first 
passed into z. 

The vowels e and i, standing between s or z and a following vowel, naturally 
sink to y and with the s or z form sh or zh. ‘Thus A.-S. blystun, becoming 
bysyan, gives Eng. bush; nauseous, (originally = naw-se-ous), becoming nau- 
Syous, gives naushous (as pronounced). So fusion, grazier (once fu-zivn, 
gra-zi-er), gave fuzyon, grazyer, and finally /uzhon, gruzher. 

Similarly, e and i between sc or sk and a following vowel sink to y, the c and k 
flatten into 7 and drop out, and sy forms sh. The steps are as follows: A.-S. 
sceacan, fiscéean; S8Cyacan, jfi8CYan; syyucan, fisxYan; Siucan, fisyan; 
Shaken, fishen; shake, Ash. ‘The y sound was parasitic and often absent from 
the spelling; e. g. A.-S. 8catteran, sculder, Eng. shatter, shoulder. This 
explains words like A.-S. sceddan and sciftan, Eng. shed and sii, in which ¢ 
and ¢ are not followed by a vowel. Sh has often come from @i, ce, ci, as in natton, 
ocean, special, ‘This occurs mostly in French words, in which these letters had 
already acquired the sy sound as in modern French. 

Second, those in which the result of the assibilation is a compound sound, tsk 
and dzh, as heard in beach, bridge. ‘These, which again are relatively surd and 
sonant, lie between and replace ty and dy respectively, the ¢ and d being drawn 
backward into the mouth and the y being drawn forward to sh. It must be 
borne in mind that the ¢ and d in the combinations tsk and dzh are not the 
ordinary ¢ and d, being formed farther back toward the throat, instead of on the 
gums of the upper front teeth. _ Here, too, the vowels e and 1, sinking to y, often 
produce the assibilation. ‘Thus A.-S. feféan, becoming fetyan, gives Eng. fetch; 
solder (originally sol-di-er) passed through sold yer to soldzher (as pronounced) ; 
Lat. diuraus, sinking to dyurnus, gives old Fr. jorn and jor, Eng. jour(ral) 
(old Fr. 7 and soft g = dzh). 
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In Romance words dzh has often come from a primitive y sound ,which has 
taken before it a parasitic d. Thus Latin juvenis, juxtare (= yuvenix, yurtare), - 
became dyuvenis, Apurxtare, whence old Fr. jone, juster (the new Fr. jeune, 
Jouter). 

More frequently ish and dzh have come from cy (or ky) and gy respectively, the 
c and g first passing into ¢ and d, as in Gr. mpdkyw, zpartrw (through zparyw), 
Lat. suspicio, suspitio. This change is due to the difficulty of forming c and g 
when the back of the mouth is set for y, the desired letter being made with 
the front of the tongue, which gives ¢ and d. Thus A.-S. bealcian, hegian, 
pass through bealcyan, hegyan, to bealtyan, hedyan, then into Eng. bedch, 
hedge. They, which is parasitic, is often absent from the spelling; e. g. Lat. 
Carn-em, becoming CYarn-em, gives old French charn and char (tbe new Fr. 
chair). ‘This explains words with the vowels e and i, like A.-i3. cild, cese, 
passing through cyzld, cyese, and tyid, tyese, to Eng. child, cheese. 

Besides these well defined classes, considerable irregularity exists in the origin 
of many assibilated forms. ‘The different classes also cross into each other, as 
cabbishe and cabbage, partridge snd partrich, debosh and debuuch. Italian 
shows assibilation of di to dz, as Lat. radtom, It. razZo (zz = dz), and Italian 
and German show assibilation of t to ts, as Lat. natéon-em, It. nazione (z = ts), 
Ger. nation (ti = ts). There is no sufficient evidence that either Latin or Greek 
anciently possessed true assibilation, though the former developed it at a later 
date. 

In High German assibilation appeared in the cleventh century and has had a 
somewhat irregular development. Among the Low German dialects it is known 
only to English and Platt-Deutsch, and as a dialectic variation of the old Frisian. 
It is an important element in all the Romance and the Slavonic languages. 


Professor C. H. Toy, of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, Ky., read the next paper, on ‘‘The Nominal Basis 
of the Hebrew Verb.” 


As far as regards the form, the Hebrew verb is ultimately identical with the 
noun. Certain words, as ayin, yesh, are obviously substantives, the imperative is 
a noun without pronominal suffixes, the ground-form of the verb, kataba, has 
simple nominal inflection of gendcr and number, and the derived forme arise by 
pretixes (ua, ta, ha, etc.) and in other ways after the manner of nouns. In the 
imperfect the third masculine singular (y1.ktob = ya.ktubu) comes from the stem 
by prefix ya, which is by some regarded as the third personal pronoun; but this 
is against the analogy of the perfect (which has no pronominal addition in third 
singular masculine), and no such masculine personal pronoun as ya is found, 
while nouns are often made by this prefix and the imperfect resembles the noun 
in its endings (a, i, u) and otherwise. In the third singular feminine the prefix 
ta resembles the feminine sign, but its position is against identifying it with this, 
and rather points to the nominal prefix ¢. ‘Ihe second and first persons are made 
by prefixed pronouns, the second singular feminine has the feminine addition ¢ or 
in, the plural of the third and second has the nominal plural terminations. The 
internal vowel-changes and the significance of the ya and éa are difficult to explain. 
The preference of the imperfect for prefixes springs perhaps from the fact that 
the ground-form (ya.ktubu) is thus made. The nominal base seems to be 
concrete, 
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In the syntax also a prominence of the nominal conception is visible. Besides 
the preference for infinitive constructions, there is the peculiar use of the parti- 
ciple in circumstantial clauses, the occurrence of the verb after a noun in stat. 
const. and as qualifying a noun (imperfect), the descriptive imperfect with ) 
alongside of the infinitive with 5, the general development of the verb (without 


elaborated temporal and modal forms), the paucity of conjunctions, and the 
statuesque character of the syntax. 


The Committee to nominate officers for the next year presented 
nominations as follow: 


For President—Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

For Vice-Prestdents—Professor J. B. Sewall, ‘Thayer Academy, Braintree, 
Mass.; Professor C. H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

For Secretary and Curator—Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

For Treasurer—Mr. Charles J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee— 

Professor Frederic D. Allen, University of Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively 
nominated. : 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be given to the Secretary and 


Curator fur his past services; and that, in consideration of the labors of his 
office, he be allowed the coming year the sum of $200 for clerical assistance. 


On motion, the Executive Committee was desired to take into 
consideration the propriety of setting a limit to the time within 
which abstracts or papers may be sent to the Secretary for 
publication. 

A. recess was then taken till 24 o clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met after the recess. 

Professor W. D. Whitney presented a report from the Committee 
appointed in 1875 to take into consideration the whole matter of 
the Reform of English Spelling, and continued after its Report in 
1876 for one year with Professor F. A. March as Chairman, as 
follows: 
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The attempt to prepare an English alphabet according to the principles laid 
down in the Report of last year brings out the following facts. — 

1. There are eighteen Roman letters which commonly represent in English 
nearly the same elementary sounds which they represented in Latin: a (father), 
b, c (k, q), d, e (met), fF 9 (go), h, ¢ (pick), 1, m, n, o (go), p, r, s (so), ¢, uw (full). 

2. The consonant sounds represented in Latin by 7 and u are now represented 
by y and w, and the sonants corresponding to f and s are now represented by v 
and z. 

8. There are three short vowels unknown tothe early Romans which are 
without proper representatives in English, those in fat, not, but. 

4. There are five elementary consonants represented by digraphs: th (thin), 
th = dh (thine, then), sh (she), zh (azure), ng (sing); to which may be added ch 
(church), 9 (j). 

It seems best to follow the Latin and other languages written in Roman 
letters, in the use of a single sign for a short vowel and its long, distinguishing 
them, when great exactness is required, by a diacritica] mark. 

The alphabet would then have thirty two letters. 

Twenty-two of these have their common form and power as described above in 
statements | and 2. 

The three vowels in fat, not, but need new letters. Without laying any stress 
on the exact form, it is recommended to try some modifications of a, 0, and u, 
such as a, 0, vu. 

For the consonants now represented by digraphs new letters would be desira- 
ble, but no particular forms are now recommended. The following are mentioned : 
d, @ (then); p, b (thin); f, fi (sh); 7 (zh); 9 (ng); @ (ch). 

The use of these letters with only these powers and the dropping of silent 
letters will so change the look of large numbers of words that they will not be 
recognized at sight. It seems necessary therefore that there should be a transition 
period, and for that the following suggestions are made: 

1. Transition characters may be used resembling, if possible, two letters : 

For a in fate, @ may be used in place of é. 


6¢ e 6é mete, B 66 & ee I. 
(fj ~ 66 . 66 6s ¢é b 
3 Sine, ] al. 
“ u * pure, iory “ es hd iu. 
wm og & as, 2 “ 46 66 2. 
Cf 3 “ 6 46 (é . 
9 gem, g J: 
“ee c {4 cent, ¢ 66 6 6<é 8. 


2. The digraphs now representing single consonants may be named and 
otherwise treated as single letters. 

3. New letters can be easiest introduced by using them only for the old letters 
which they resemble in form. 

4. Long words bear changes best, and vowels are more easily changed than 
consonants, which project more above and below the line. Dropping final silent 
e is the easiest change. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Reform of English Spelling be continued 
for one year. 
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The Committee on the place and the time of the next meeting 
recommended that the next meeting be held at Saratoga, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, July 9, 1878, unless the Executive Committee shall 
deem it advisable to fix upon some other place of meeting. in 
which event reasonable notice shall be given by the Secretary. 

On motion, the report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
recommendation therein contained was adopted. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was 


Resolved, That the Association expects, in the interest of the timely appearance 
of its publications, that members who have read papers before it will be prompt 
in sending abstracts and copies of such papers at the ca!l of the Secretary ; and 
it authorizes and requests the Sccretary to wait no longer than till October 15th 
for any abstract for the Proceedings, and no longer than till January Ist for the 
copy of any paper intended for the Transactions, but to close up and issue the 
Proceedings and the Transactions as if the delinquent papers bad not been 
presented. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull presented a paper on “A Mistaken 
View of the Process of Word-making in the American Languages.” 


Major John W. Powell laid befdre the Association his Notes and 
Vocabularies of Indian Dialects. 
On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to the 
Trustces and the Faculty of the Johns Hopkins University fur the use of their 
buildings and their courteous attentions during this meeting, to the Local Com- 
mittee for the completeness of their arrangements for our comfort, to those 
citizens of Baltimore who have contributed to our entertainment, and to the 
Athenaeum Club for the handsome reception given us in their rooms. 


On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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